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PREFACE 


TO  THS 


f  HIItD  EDITION. 


X  HE  Essay  whicli  follows  is  now  presented 
to  the  lovers  of  Metaphysical  Disquisition, 
in  a  form  so  much  enlarged  and  altered,  as 
to  constitute  almost  a  New  Work.  When 
originally  written,  with  the  view  of  giving 
some  satbfaction  to  the  public  mind,  on  a 
subject  of  obscure  and  difficult  controversy, 
to  which  peculiar  circumstances  had  attract- 
ed a  very  general  interest,  it  was  limited,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  an  examination  of  the 
theory  on  which  the  controversy  had  taken 
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place.  In  the  Second  Edition^  I  ventured 
to  take  a  wider  range,  and  to  add  such  rea- 
sonings and  reflections,  as  seemed  necessa-^ 
ry  to  elucidate  some  of  the  questions  of 
greatest  difficulty,  in  the  philosophy  of  Cause 
and  Effect  At  the  same  time,  however, 
many  questions  relating  to  that  most  com- 
prehensive of  subjects,  were  left  wholly  un* 
examined,  and  some  others  only  briefly  no- 
ticed, which  deserved  a  much  fuller  discus- 
sion, both  from  their  own  importance,  and 
from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  Physi- 
cal Inquiry  in  general. 

In  the  present  Edition,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  supply  these  deficiencies ;  and,  with 
the  hope  of  rendering  more  easily  intelli-- 
gible  what  has  appeared  intricate,  as  I  con- 
ceive,  chiefly  because  it  has  been  long  per- 
plexed in  the  Schools,  by  a  mysterious 
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phraseologj  arid  the  Terbal'  iaconsisfenciei 
of  contending  theorists^  I  have  sepatate^ 
the  view  of  the  i^ilosophy  ofl]laii8ation;  m 
a  statement  of  simple  [^tlospphic  truths  from 
the  critical  yiew  of  the  doctrine  of  that  bold 
and  origirild  Thinker,  to  whose  ingenuity  the 
abstract  science  of  the  connexion  of  the  se^ 
quences  of  Events  has  been  principally  in- 
debted ;  and  to  the  examination  bf  whosi? 
opinions  oh  the  subject,  as  partly  just  and 
partly  erroneous,  the  exposition  of  the  ab* 
stract  philosophy  itself,  which  was  treated 
before  with  constant  reference  to  those  opi. 
nions,  might  seem,  in  the  former  editions, 
to  have  been  considered  as  subordinate. 


If,  in  that  last  portion  of  my  Work,  which 
is  now  devoted  to  th^  review  of  Mr  Hume's 
theory  of  our  notion  of  Power,  the  criticism 
<Mi  his  metaphysical  style  be  less  favourable, 
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than  the  general  opinion  with  respect  to  it, 
that  has  stamped  it  with  a  character  of  ex- 
cellence, the^ustness  of  which  it  may  now 
seem  almost  presumptuous  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual to  question,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  arisen  from  any  wish  of  do- 
tracting  from  the  reputation  of  that  eminent 
philosopher.  The  talents,  which  he  un« 
doubtedly  possessed,  were  of  so  high  a  rank, 
that  he  inay  well  bear  to  be  estimated  ac^ 
cording  to  his  real  merit ;  and  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  deny  his  acuteness  and  subtle- 
ty, and  often,  too,  the  easy  graces  of  his 
composition,  as  it  is  unnecessary  for  his 
fame,  to  assert,  that  he  is  physically  and  lo- 
gically faultless,  in  his  mode  of  inquiring  in- 
to the  abstract  truths  of  science,  or  of  exhi- 
biting to  others  with#  exactness  the  results 
of  his  inquiry.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
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that  want  of  precision,  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  censure,  in  his  method  of  analysis 
and  in  his  metaphysical  language,  than  the 
fact^ — if,  on  examination,  it  be  found  to  be  a 
fact, — that  from  the  first  appearance  of  his 
Inquiries  on  this  subject  till  now,  he  has 
been  universally  believed  to  maintain  a  ne- 
gative theory  of  Power,  which  is  not  merely 
altogether  different  from  the  real  doctrine 
of  his  work,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  great  argument  which  pervades  it 

In  the  theory  of  our  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Cause  and  Effect,  which  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  intended  to  develope,  I  am 
aware,  that  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  phi- 
losophical analysis,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attaching  im- 
portance to  some  mysterious  but  insignifi- 
cant phrases,  the  simple  doctrine  itself,  and 
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its  equally  simple  phraseology,  may  appear 

an  unwarrantable  innovation  on  the  re- 
ceived opinions  and  language*  But  I  flat- 
ter myself,  that,  after  reflecting  on  what 
is  truly  meant,  in  those  received  opinions, 
and  in  the  general  language  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  will  discover,  that  the  innova- 
tions are  rather  on  what  has  been  unintel- 
ligible before,  thatf  on  what  has  been  truly 
understood ;  and  that  every  thing  which  has 
been  of  any  real  value,  in  the  ancient  and 
well-accredited  phrases,  is  retained  in  the 
few  simple  terms  of  the  doctrine  which  is 
now  submitted  to  thdr  attentive  review. 


The  very  simplification  of  the  language 
itself,  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  abstract  relations  of  things,  is,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  whidi  metaphysical  analysis 
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18  occasionally  able  to  make  to  the  Fhiloso^ 
phy  of  Physical  Inquiry, — ^that  highest  and 
noblest  logic,  which,  comprehending  at 
once  our  intellectual  nature  and  every  thing 
which  is  known  to  exist,  considers  the  mind 
in  all  its  possible  relations  to  the  species  of 
truths  which  it  is  capable  of  discovering.  To 
remove  a  number  of  cumbrous  words  is,  in 
many  cases,  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
distinctly  visible,  as  it  were  to  our  very 
glance,  truths  which  they,  and  they  only, 
have  been  for  ages  hiding  from  our  view. 
The  distinction  of  Efficient  and  Physical 
Causes,  for  example,  is  one  which  has  con- 
fused the  notions  of  philosophers  of  every 
Age :  and,  if  I  succeed  in  making  intelli- 
gible the  illusion  on  which  this  distinction 
has  been  founded,  though  I  should  succeed 
in  nothing  more,  I  may  still  venture  to  flat- 
ter myself,  that  my  Work  will  not  be  with- 
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out  influence  on  the  progress  of  future  in-^ 
quiry. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  science,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  its  real  boundaries ;  but  it 
is  necessary  also  to  know,  what  it  is  which 
truly  exists   within  these  boundaries,  and 

what  it  is  which  is  only  fabled  to  exist.  As 
long  as  any  mysterious  connection  is  suppo- 
sed between  the  phenomena,  that  are  taking 
place  at  every  moment  before  us,  the  mind 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  curious  to 
investigate  that  ever-present  though  my- 
sterious tie;  nor  will  the  simple  assu- 
rance, that  the  discovery  is  impossible, 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  curiosity,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  investigation  that  would 
vainly  seek  to  gratify  it.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory, therefore,  to  know,  that  the  inva- 
riableness  of  antecedence  and  consequence, 
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which  is  reprcfsented  as  only  the  sign  of  cau- 
sation, is  itself  the  only  essential  circum- 
stance of  causation  ;  that  in  the  sequences  of 
events,  we  are  not  merely  ignorant  of  any 
thmg  intermediate,  but  have  in  truth  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  as  really  existing,  or,  if 
any  thing  intermediate  exist,  no  reason  to 
consider  it  but  as  itself  another  physical  an- 
tecedent of  the  consequent  which  we  knew 
before;  and  that  this  simple  theory,  far 
from  being  in  opposition  to  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  Religion,  tends,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  those  great  doctrines  at  once 
more  intelligible  and  more  sublime,~by  sim- 
plifying the  analogies  of  human  order  and 
volition,  from  which  alone  we  have  been  able 
to  rise  to  the  conception  of  any  higher 
Power,  and  by  destroying  that  supposed 
connecting  link  between  the  antecedent  will 
of  the  Deity  and  the  consequent  rise  of  the 
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.World,  which,  if  it  be  not  greater  than  the 
Creating  Will,  must  at  least  seem  to  divide 
with  it  the  grandeur  and  the  glor^  of  the 
Magnificent  Effect. 
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der,  as  reciprocally  causes  and  effects  ;  aod 
since  the  sole  object  of  every  physical  in* 
vestigation  of  the  changes  which  nature  ex* 
hibits,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  pftrticu- 
lar  phenomena  ¥4iich  admit  of  being*  thus 
ranked  together,  it  is  surely  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  for  precision  of  inquiry,  that 
he  who  is  to  prosecute  it  should  have  dear 
notions  of  the  relation  itself  which  it  is  to 
be  his  labour  to  trace,  and  aecu?ate  defini- 
tions of  the  import  of  the  terms  which  he  is 
to  employ  for  expressing  it,  in  every  stage  of 
his  cQotimied  search* 

It  has  happened,  however,  unfortunately, 
in  this  case,  that  the  notions  whidi  should 
have  been  dearest,  and  the  terms  of  which 
it  was  moat  important  to  fix  the  moaning 
have  been  allowed  tor  remain  peculiarly 
vag\ie  and  obscure.  There  are  scarcely  any 
words  connected  with  his  inquiries,  of  which 
a  philosopher  would  be  more  perplexed,  if 
he  were  to  endeavour  to  state  accurately  the 
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meanmg^  than  the  very  words,  that  express 
a  idatioiDi  which  he  is  yet  ai  every  ihrakieiit  j 
endeavouring  to  detect  and  evolve*  •    \ 


To  remove,  in  soine  dfgree,  this  dark- 
ness, is  the  object  of  the  foUowiiig  pages ;  in 
which  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  ^9t  place, 
to  fix,  what  it  is  which  truly  constitutes  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ; — ^in  the  tecond 
place,  to  examine  the  sources  of  various  iU 
lusions,  which  have  led  philosophers  to  con- 
sider it  as  something  more  mysterious  ;~-and, 
in  the  third  place,  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances,  in  which  the  belief  of  this  relation 
arises  in  the  mind. 


In  these  views,  the  whole  philosophy  of 
power  or  causation  appears  to  me  to  be  com- 
prised ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  very  im- 
portant lights  which  some  of  Mr  Hume's 
speculations  have  thrown  on  it,  and,  still 
more,  on  account  of  the  misconceptions 
which  have  universally  prevailed  with  respect 


/ 


/ 
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PART  FIRST. 


SECTION  t 


JL  HE  philosophy,  whidi  xegjuds  phenomena, 
as  they  are  successive  in  a  certain  order,  is 
the  philosophy  of  every  thing  that  exists  in 
the  universe. 


The  world  is  mie  mighty  system  of  chan« 
ges.  Hie  great  masses,— -the  atoms  which 
compose  themy— whatever  is  destitute  of  or- 
ganization, as  mudi  as  the  organized  beings, 
that  are  Te^etating,  or  living,  or  dying,- 
all  axe  the  subjects  and  exhibiters  of  'un- 
ceaung  vari^.    What  seems  to  our  eyes 
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to  be  rest  is  continued  motion.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  the  planet  on  whidi  we  dwell, 
that  dbntinues  in  the  same  point  of  space, 
during  the  instant  in  which  we  stnve  most 
rapidly  to  think  of  it  life  and  death,  as  fiur 
as  the  same  identical  mass  is  concerned,  are 
dissolution  alike;  or  rather,  in  the  same 
spacer  of  time,  there  is  a  more  varied  decom^ 
position,  while  we  live,  than  when  we  die.  In 
the  internal  world,  thougli  the  phenommia 
are  of  a  different  order,  there  is  a  variation  of 
thematperpetuaL  At  dnn^  niwiM^ 
eonscSomncKk,  some  sonnttion,  or  thwi^bt; 
or  eHMtioA.id  beginnitfg  ift  tie  A&ai  **^ 
ceasing,  or  growing  more  or  IMIK  ifttOfitftf-f 
and  if  the  bodily  functions  of  life  continue 
only  While  the  prtrtjeles  of  th4  fi«am'  ate 
quitting  one  place  to  exist  is  onodii^r,  tiv 
functions  of  the  spirit^  whieb  wilhiatet  ity 
may  be  said  as  trdir  to  sobsfst  ondytl^'dnf' 
succession  of  fe^ng  afler  fei^Ktigi  ; 
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Hie  geeat  dtuunteter  of  aH  theie  dMaa^ 
ges,  however,  is  the  r^nkritf  whidk  they 
esMbitj  a.'rqg^ahirkj,  that  endbles  as  to  luv 
commodate  our  pfauMy  with  perfect  ibrea^^it, 
to  circnmatances  which'  may  not  yet  have 
b^gun  to  exist  We  cdliserve  Ae  vtirying 
phenomena,  a9  they  are  continually  takiitg 
phKs^  araand  n%  and 'within  os;  and  the 
observation  majr  seem  to  be,  alid  truly  is,  of 
a  single  moment :  but  the  knowledge  which 
it  ^ves  us  is  far  more  extensive,  tt  is,  vir-* 
tually,  information  of  the  past  and  of  4he  fu- 
ture, as  wdtt  as  of  die  present  The  change 
whidi  we  know,  in  the  actual  drcumstancesr 
observed,  we  believe  to  have  taken  place,  as 
often  as  the  circumstances  before  were  simi* 
lar ;  and  we  believe  also,  that  it  moll  con* 
Unue  to  take  place,  as  often  as  ibture  cir- 
cumstances shall  in  this  respect  have  an  ex* 
act  resemblance  to  the  present  What  we 
thus  believe  is  always  verified  by  subsequent 
observation.  The  future,  when  it  arrives, 
we  find  to  be  only  the  past  under  another 
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fonn  i  or,  if  it  seem  to  present  to  us  new 
phenomena,  we  do  jQot  consider  these  as  re« 
suiting  from  any  altered  tendencies  of  suc- 
cession in  the  substances  wfaidb  thus  appear 
to  be  varied,  but  only  fiK>m  the  new  circum- 
stances in  ^ich  the  substances  themselves 
have  been  brought  together  j^-drcumstan* 
ces,  in  which  if  they  hisd  ousted  before,  we 
have  no  doiibt  that  they  would  have  ethibit^ 
ed  phenomena  precisely  the  samo. 

•  •  - 

«  • 

We  wte  truly,  theii,  prophets  of  ike  'fii<* 
ture,  while  ^e  may  seem  to  be  c»ly  obser- 
ving what  is  before  us,  or  rem^nbering  what 
has  been  formerly  observed  i  and,  in  what- 
ever way  this  prophetic  gift  may  have  been 
conferred  on  us,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the' 
most  Vjsluable  of  all  gifts,  since,  without  it, 
every  other  gift  would  hav6  been  profitless. 
La  vain  might  Nature,  at  every  moment, 
pour  around  us  the  riches  of  her  bounty,  if 
we  were  to  remain  in  perpetual  ignorance 
of  the  uses  of  the  wealth  which  wais  thus 
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proiusel J  lavished  on  us ;  and,  to  know  its 
use^i  we  must  know  what  it  is  capable  of  a^ 
fording  for  our  accommodation,  at  a  time 
that  is  as  yet  unexisting. .  The  world  is 
not  a  resting  place  of  a  moment  >  it  is  the 
home  of  many  generations  for  the  many  long 
yeus  of  their  mortal  life ;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  life  it  is  fitted,  in  magnificent 
abundance,  with  what  is  necessary  for  suste^ 
nance,  £ot  shdter,  for  the  prevention  of 
many  pains,  and  the  enjoyment  of  innumer- 
able pleasures :  but  if,  when  ease  or  plea- 
sure at  any  moment  followed  the  casual  in- 
tfoduction  of  ia  new  object,  we  had  no  other 
impression  of  relation  than  of  a  priority  and 
subsequence  that  were  limited  to  that  par« 
ticular  moment,  and  had  no  belief,  there- 
fore, that  the  ease  or  delight  would  be  re- 
newed, as  often  |»  in  similar  circumstances, 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  presence  of 
the  object  which  had  before  been  attended 
with  the  gratifying  result,  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  means  of  luxury 
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or  afleviation»  we  mig^lifc  lose  as  much  m^y^ 
menty  and  suffer  as  much  pain,  as  if  idle  pie« 
s^t  means  themselves,  which  required  only 
a  little  voluntary  adiqptation  on  our  part, 
had  been.wholly  withheld*  It  is  our  faith 
itself  which,  in  a  great  measure,  makes  the 
surrounding  objects  what  they  truly  are  to 
us,  by  rendering  permanent,  in  our  volun- 
tary  use  of  them,  what  otherwise  mi^t  have 
seemed  to  pass  away,  in  the  moment  in 
which  we  had  chanced  to  be  under  their  in- 
fiiieaQice* 

It  is  not  to  science  only,  then,  but  to  all 
^  .practical  arts  of  life,  and  consequently 
to  the  preservation  of  life  itsdf,^  that  tho 
laith  is  e»9ential,  whidi  converts*  the  pasa- 
ing  sequences  of  phenoAiena  into  signs  of 
future  corresponding  sequences.  In  what- 
ever manner  it  may  arise,  and  whateyer  ciiw 
eumstances  may  or  may  Aot  be  necessary 
for  irivinir  birth  to  it,  the  belief  itself  is  a 

bctlX  !>!.«<»  «f  .be  mind,  whicb  it » 
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imposaible  to  deaj,  and  a  &ct  as  universal 
as  the  life  wkieli  depends  on  it^ 

It  is  this  mere  relation  of  uniform  ante* 
cedence^ao  important  and  so  fuiiversaUy  be* 
lieved,  which  appears  to  me  to  constitute  all 
that  can  be  philosophically  meant,  in  the 
words  power  or  xatuatioH^  to  whatever  ob« 
jects,  materiid  or  spiidtual,  the  words  may 
be  applied.    If  events  had  succeeded  each 
other  in  perfect  irregularity,  such  t^rms  ne- 
ver would  have  been  invented ;  but,  when 
the  successions  are  believed  to  be  in  regular 
order,  the  importance  of  this  regularity  to 
all  our  wishes,  and  plans,  and  actions,  has  of 
course  led  to  the  employment  of  terms  sig* 
nificant  of  the  most  valuable  distinctions 
which  we  are  physically  able  to  make.    We  \ 
givoithe  liable  of  came  to  the  object  whidi 
we  believe  to  be  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  a  particular  change ;  we  give  the  name 
of  ^ect^  reciprocally  to  that  invariable  con-  f 
sequent ;  and  the  relation  itself^  when  ccm- 1 
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sidered  abstractly,  we  denominate  pcmet  in 
the  object  that  is  the  inTariable  antecedent, 
— msceptibilitif  in  the  object  that  exhibits,  in 
its  change,the  invariable  consequent  We  say 
of  fire,  that  it  has  thejpon^er  of  melting  metals, 
and  o£  metals  that  they  are  suicepHbk  of  fii* 
sion  by  fire, — ^that  fire  is  the  catue  of  the  fu* 
sion,  and  the  fusion  the  e^c/  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  fire ;  but,  in  all  this  variety  of  words, 
we  mean  nothing  more  than  our  belief,  that 
when  a  solid  metal  is  subjected  for  a  certain 
time  to  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  it  wfll 
begin  afi;erwards  to  exist  in  that  difierent 
state  which  is  termed  liquidity,<-*that,  in  all 
past  time,  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  would 
have  exhibited  the  same  cfaaBge,-<-and  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  same  circum* 
stances  in  all  future  tima    We  q>eak  of 
two  appearances  which  metals  present,  one 
before  the  implication  of  fire,  and  the  other 
afler  it ;  and  a  simple  but  universal  relation 
of  heat  and  the  metallic  substances,  with 
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fipect  to  these  two  appearances,  is  all  that  is 
pressed. 


A  cawe^  therefore,  in  the  fi^llest  definition 
which  it  philosophically  admits,  may  be  said 
to  be^*,  ihiU  which  immediately  precedes  any 
change^  and  which^  existing  at  any  time  in  su- 
milar  circumstances^  has  been  always^  and  will 
be  alwaysy  immediately  followed  by  a  simUar 
change  j*.  Priority  in  the  sequence  observed, 
and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in  the  past 
and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  ele« 
ments,  and  the  only  elements,  combined  in 
the  notion  of  a  cause.  By  a  conversion  of 
terms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  corre- 
lative effect ;  and  power ^  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  only  another  word  for  expressing  ab- 
stractly and  briefly  the  antecedence  itself, 
and  the  invariableness  of  the  relation. 


B 
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The  words  property  and  quality  admit  of 
exactly  the  same  definition  y  expressing  only 
a  certain  relation  of  invariable  antecedence 
and  consequence,  in  changes,  that  take  place, 
on  the  presence  of  the  substance  to  which 
they  are  ascribed*  They  are  strictly  syno* 
ny mous  with  power ;  or,  at  leasts  the  onfy 
difference  is,  that  property  and  qualUy^  as 
commonly  used,  comprdhend  both  ihepojBt>en 
and  swceptibilUies  of  substances,— -the  powera 
of  producing  changes,  and  the  susceptibili« 
ties  of  being  changed.'  We  say  equally, 
that  it  is  a  property  or  quality  of  water,  to 
melt  salt,  and  that  it  is  one  of  its  qualities 
or  properties  to  freeze  or  become  solid,  on 
the  subtraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ; 
but  we  do  not  commonly  use  the  word  power, 
in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  and  say  that  wa^  ' 
ter  has  the  power  of  being  frozen.  This  iSf 
indeed,  what  Locke,  and  many  other  wri- 
ters, before  and  after  him,  have  expressed 
by  the  phrase  pasrive  power^  in  contradis- 
tinction from  what  they  term  active  power  t 
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bu(t  since  Powfer,  in  general '  lataguage,  is 
confined  to  the  prodncer  of  change,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  less  awkwairdy  and  more  accii- 
rate»  to  limit  the  application  of  it,  in  philo^ 
8<^y  also,  to  substances  the  existence  of 
which  in  jcertain  circumstatices  is  immedi^ 
BtieLy  aniectdmt  to  a  cban^  in  another  sub- 
stance^  and  t(K  employ  the  word  Susceptible 
lity;  with  refer^Qce  to  the  camequent  change^ 
in  speaking  of  the  substance  itself  in  which 
the  change  takes  place. 

'  With  this  difference,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  admitted,  and  with  this  difierence 
only,  ptmer^  property  and  qualiiy^  are,  in  the 
physical  use  of  these  terms,  exactly  synony« 
mous.  Water  has  the  power  of  melting  salt; 
— it  is  a  property  of  water  to  melt  salt ;— --it 
is  a  quality  of  water  to  melt  salt : — all  these 
varieties  of  expression  signify  precisely  the 
same  thing^-'-4liat,  when  water  is  poured 
i^n  salt,  the  so^d  will  take  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  and  its  particles  foe  diffused  in  cottti« 

b2 
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nued  combination  through  the  mass.  Two 
parts  of  a  sequence  of  physical  events 
are  before  our  mind ;  the  addition  of  water 
to  salty  and  the  consequent  liquefaction  of 
what  was  before  a  crystalline  solid.  When 
we  speak  of  all  the  powers  of  a  body,  we 
consider  it  as  existing  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cum,t«.ce,,  »>d  cnsMer,  .t  the  »me  time, 
fdl  the  changes  that  are,  or  may  be,  in  these 
circumstances,  its  immediate  effects.  When 
we  speak  of  all  the  qualities  of  a  body,  or 
all  its  properties,  we  mean  nothing  more, 
and  we  mean  nothing  less.  Certain  sub- 
stances are  conceived  by  us,  and  certain 
changes  that  take  place  in  them,  which,  we 
believe,  will  be  uniformly  the  same,  as  often 
as  the  substances  of  which  we  speak  exist  in 
circumstances  that  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  powers,  properties,  or  qualities  of  a 
substance,  are  not  to  be  regarded,  then,  as 
any  thing  superadded  to  the  substance,  oir 
distinct  from  it    They  are  only  the  sub- 
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stance  itself,  considered  in.  relation  to  va- 
rious  changes,  that  take  place,  when  it  ex- 
ists in  peculiar  circumstances.  An  abstract 
general  term  of  this  sort  is  of  great  use ; 
because,  without  it,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enumerate  all  the  substances,  in  which 
dhanges  take  place,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  particular  substance  of  which  we  speak* 
But  it  is  of  use,  only  as  other  general  terms 
are  of  use, — such  as  Man,  Quadruped,  Ani- 
flud  J — ^not  because  it  denotes  any  new  sub- 
stance, or  new  quality,  distinct  from  the 
particular  substances  or  qualities  already 
known  and  named,  which  it  comprehends 
and  briefly  expresses,  but  because  it  does 
thus  comprehend  and  briefly  express  them. 
We  might  convey  the  same  informationi'by 
enumerating  all  the  individual  objects  com- 
prehended in  a  general  term,  and  stating  the 
circumstances  of  resemblance  which,  have 
led  us  to  class  them  together.  But  this  enu- 
meration, which  would  not  be  very  easyin 
any  case,  would  be  insupportably  tedious  in 
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all;  and  the  .abstract  term,  which,  even 
though  it  had  no  other  advantage,  mast  at 
least  save  us  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  is 
therefore  to  be  valued  very  highly,  for  the 
convenience  which  it  affords. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  inconve- 
nience, which  attends  the  use  of  all  abstract 
terms, — that,  when  they  have  become  very 
familiar,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  are 
mere  abstractions,  and  to  regard  them  m 
significant  of  some  actual  reality.  The  his- 
tory of  the  errors,  not  of  the  unreflecting 
multitude  only,  but  of  philosophers  them- 
selves, is  in  a  great  measure  the  history  of 
this  very  species  of  error,  as  diversified  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion. But  there  is  perhaps  no  form  of  the 
jerror,  which  has  had  so  universal  and  so  fa- 
tal an  influence, in  misdirecting  inquiry,  even 
where  sages  have  been  the  inquirers,  as  that 
which  relates  to  Power  and  its  various  syno- 
nymes.  The  powers  of  a  substance, — ^which. 
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Si  I  have  said,  are  significant  of  nothing  dis^ 
tinct  fiK>m  the  substance  itself,  and  the  other 
sabstanoes,  in  which  its  presence,  in  cer« 
tarn  Gtrcumstances,  is  the  antecedent  of  some 
change,  but  are  only  a  shorter  mode  of  ex- 
pressing all  these  substances,  whatever  they 
may  be,   and  all  the   changes,  whatever 
they  may  be,— -have  been  supposed  to  be 
something  very  different,  and  most  mys- 
terious ;  at  once  a  part  of  the  antecedent, 
and  yet  not  a  part  of  it,*— an  intermediate 
link  in  a  chain  of  physical  sequences,  that 
is  yet  itself  no  part  of  the  chain,  of  which  it 
is  notwithstanding  said  to  be  a  link. 


Such  is  the  confused  image,  with  which 
not  the  vulgar  only,  but  philosophers,  have 
been  content,  as  often  as  they  have  thought 
of  Power.  It  is  an  error  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  long  prevailed  with  respect  to 
Form,  as  something  distinct  from  Matter  it- 
self;  of  the  co-existence  of  whose  parts,  in 
seeming  continuity,  it  is  merely  the  verbal 
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expression.    Nobody  now  supposes,  that  the 
forms  embodies  are  any  thing  but  the  bodies 
themselves,  considered  in  the  relation  which 
their  parts  bear  to  each  other  in  space.  But, 
for  many  ages,  a  sort  of  mystery  was  suppo- 
sed to  hang  over  the  phrase,  as  if  it  were 
significant  of  some  wonderful  property  of 
matter,  that  might  account  for  all  ita  other 
properties.      What  substantial  forms   once 
were,  in  general  misconception,  powersjpra^ 
perties^  qualities^  now  are.     In  the  one  case, 
as  much  as  in  the  other,  a  mere  abstraction 
has  been  converted  into  a  reality  ;  and  an 
impenetrable  gloom  has  been  supposed  to 
hang  over   Nature,  which  is  only   in   the 
clouds  and  darkness  of  our  own  verbal  rea- 
soning. 

The  substances^  that  exist  in  Nature,  are 
^  surely  every  thing  XhsX  has  a  real  existence  in 
Nature ;  for  they  comprehend  the  Omnipo- 
tent himself,  and  all  his  living  and  inanlfnate 
creatures.    In  the  wide  variety  of  these,  there 
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may  be  a  susceptibility  of  various  changes  in 
particular  circumstances,  presenting  sequen* 
ces  of  phenomena,  regular  or  irregular ;  but 
in  the  sequences  themselves,  whether  re* 
gular  or  irregular,  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  substances  that  exist  in 
them ;  unless,  by  a  monstrous  species  of 
realism,  we  believe  the  words,  which  we 
have  invented  to  express  a  mere  feeling  of 
relation  in  our  own  mind,  to  have  a  sort  of 
physical  existence  that  is  at  once  indepen- 
dent of  us,  and  of  the  objects  which,  on 
account  of  that  feeling  of  relation,  we  have 
classed  together*  A  is  immediately  follow- 
ed by  B,  which  is  immediately  followed  by 
C ;  — the  three  phenomena  are  observed  by 
us  in  this  order  of  succession  ;  and  in  what- 
ever manner  the  belief  may  arise,  which  in 
the  present  stage  of  inquiry  I  am  not  exami- 
ning, we  believe  that  A,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, will  be  always  followed  immediately 
by  B,  and  B,  as  immediately,  by  C.  There  is 
a  train,  in  short, — and  a  train  which,  in  its 
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aeparate  parts,  b  believed  to  be  unifi>rni,<-i» 
of  antecedents  and  consequents.  But,  what- 
ever  substances  may  constitute  A,  B,  and  C, 
in  the  successive  phenomena,  these  substan- 
ces are  all  of  which  the  successive  pheno- 
mena themselves  are  composed.  The  power 
of  A  to  produce  B,  and  the  power  of  B  to 
produce  C,  are  words  which  we  use  to  ex- 
press our  belief  that  A  will  always  have  B 
for  its  invariable  consequent,  and  B  for  its 
consequent  as  invariably  the  third  pheno- 
menon in  the  sequence ;  but  they  express  no- 
thing more  than  this  belief,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  our  own  mind,  m  which  the 
belief  has  arisen,  certainly  do  not  ex- 
press the  existence  of  any  thing  which 
is  not  itself  either  A,  B,  or  C  The  quali- 
ties of  substances,  however  we  may  seem 
verbally  to  r^ard  them  as  separate  or  sepa- 
rable, are  truly  the  substances  themselves, 
considered  by  us  together  with  other  sub- 
stances, in  which  a  change  of  some  sort  is 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  thenh 
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There  axe  nol  substanceS)  therefore,  and  also 
powers  or  qualities  *,  but  substances  alone. 
We  do  not  add  greenness  to  the  emerald,  or 
yellowness  to  gold,  or  blueness  to  the  bright 
vault  of  the  sky,  or  darkness  to  the  va- 
poury masses  that  occasionally  overshadow 
it ;  but  the  emerald,  the  gold,  the  sky,  the 
clouds,  affect  our  vision  in  a  certain  manner. 
They  are  antecedents  of  sensations   that 
arise  in  us ;  and  we  believe  that  in  similar 
circumstances  they  will  always  continue  to 
be  antecedents  of  similar  feelings.     If  no 
sensations  of  this  sort  were  excited  in  us, 
all  which  we  term  Colour  in  the  objects 
would  instantly  cease.      The  sensible  qua- 
lities, therefore,    whatever    they   may  be, 
and  with  whatever  names  we  may  distin- 
guish them,  denote  nothing  more  than  the 
uniform  relation  of  antecedence  of  certain 
external  objects  to  certain  feelings  which 
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are  their  consequents.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  relation  with  which  we  are  impressed, 
and  of  £his  relation  alone,  that  we  term,  the 
emerald  green,  gold  yellow,  the  firmament 
blue,  and  the  vapours  that  sweep  along  it  in 
the  tempest  lurid  or  gloomy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  A,  B,  C, — the  substan- 
ces, which,  as  antecedents  and  consequents, 
I  formerly  supposed  to  be  present  in  a  se- 
quence  of  phenomena,— are  not  themselves 
all  that  exist,  in  these  sequences,  but  that 
there  is  also  the  power  of  A  to  produce  a 
change  in  B,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  A  and  B,  and  the  power  of  B  to  produce 
a  change  in  C,  which  must  in  like  manner  be 
distinguished  from  both  B  and  C ;  is  it  not 
evident,  that  what  is  not  A,  nor  B,  nor  C,  must 
be  itself  a  new  portion  of  the  sequence  ?  X, 
for  example,  may  have  a  place  between  A 
and  B;  and  Y  a  place  between  B  and  C.  But, 
by  this  supposed  interposition  of  something 
which  is  not  A,-  B,  nor  C,  we  have  only  in- 
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laiged  the  number  of  sequences,  and  have 
not  produced  any  thing  different  from  parts 
of  a  sequence,  antecedent  and  consequent  in 
a  certain  uniform  order.  The  mbstances^ 
that  exist  in  a  train  of  phenomena,  are  still, 
and  must  always  be,  the  whole  constituents 
of  the  train.  But  B  is,  by  supposition,  no 
longer  the  immediate  consequent  of  A ;  it 
is  the  consequent  of  X,  a  new  antecedent 
interposed,  which  is  itself  a  consequent  of 
the  presence  of  A.  Instead  of  the  order  A^ 
B,  C,  there  is  now  the  wider  order  A,  X,  B, 
Y,  C ;  but  there  is  still  only  a  series  of  ex- 
isting things  ;  whether  the  number  of  these, 
and  the  consequent  order  of  changes  that 
take  place,  be  greater  or  less.  We  may 
strive  to  think  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  every  possible  light ;  but,  when  we  re- 
gard them  as  successive  to  each  other^  we 
can  think  of  nothing  more,  than  the  multi-  > 
tude  of  substances,  which  constitute  what 
wtf^  term  Nature,— -presenting  indeed,  in  dif- 
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ferent  circumstances,  difierent  appearances, 
in  an  order  which  we  believe  to  be  regular, 
but,  in  all  that  variety  of  appearances,  exist- 
ing as  one  great  whole,  without  iddition  or 
diminution. 


N 
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SECTION  II. 


In  the  view  which  has  now  been  taken  of 
the  successions  of  phenomena,  it  is  of  the  ut« 
most  importance,  on  account  of  the  univer* 
sal  misconception  of  philosophers  on  the 
subject,  to  have  constantly  in  mind,  that  the 
sort  of  antecedence,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  understood  in  our  notion  of  power  or 
causation,  is  not  mere  priority,  but  inva- 
riable priority.  We  do  not  give  the  name 
of  cause  to  that  which  we  suppose  to  have 
once  preceded  a  particular  event,  but  to 
that  which  we  believe  to  have  been  in  aU 
past  time,  as  much  as  in  the  present,  and  to 
be  equally  in  all  future  time,  followed,  uni- 
formly and  immediately,  by  a  particular 
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change,  which  we  therefore  denominate  its 
'effect. 

In  the  unbounded  field  of  nature,  so  many 
co-existing  series  of  phenomena  are  constant- 
ly taking  place,  that  the  presence  of  one  ob- 
ject, in  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
it  would  of  itself  give  rise  to  one  phenome- 
non, may  be  the  casual  antecedent  of  innu- 
merable phenomena,  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sence of  other  co-existing  objects^  Each 
series  of  phenomena  may  be  perfectly,  regu- 
lar, if  we  consider  its  parts  alone;  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  the  series 
^  must  themselves  have  a  mutual  connexion 
that  is  invariable.  It  is  of  the  separate  se- 
\ries,  accordingly,  that  we  think,  when  we 
speak  of  causes  and  effects ;  and  we  constant- 
ly understand,  in  these  terms,  a  priority  and 
subsequence,  that  are  not  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular moment  of  any  single  observation* 

Power  is  this  uniform  relation,  and  no- 
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thing  morcL  .PhenomigiidB  aitet  phend)tt«^ 
non  is  constantly  piMsibg'  befoite  Ui^ ;  but  i^ 
whidi  is  presentet)  to  uBj  and  all  which  trnlj 

f  .  • 

exists,  in  the  sequences  of  phenotnetia)  ii 
the  series  of  aBtecedents  and  consequents 
that  form  the  ttwB^^^-^^eries,  Which  we  ois* 
serve  oiily  at  jMlrticUkr  monlieiits;  \mt  which 
we  beli^lve  to  hav^  a  regitlantj^  to  Which  it 
is  iti^>dssible  for  our  itoaginatioti  to  fix  anjr 
limit  in  time. 

That  Power  is  not  any  thing  distinguish^ 

■  « 

able  from  the  objects  themselves,  which  es>- 
hibit  in  succession  those  diversities  of  ap- 
pearance that  are  termed  by  us  the  phenoii 
mena  of  nature, — ^but  is  only  a  word  ex*- 
pressive  of  their  order  in  the  sequences  of 
phenomena,  as  uniformly  antecedent  and 
consequent, — is  a  doctrine  which,  I  am 
aware,  can  scarcely  fail  to  appear,  when  first 
stated,  an  unwarrantable  simplification :  for, 
though  an  inquirer,  under  the  influence  of 
former  habits  of  tliought,  or  rather  of  fo^> 
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met  abase  of  language,  may  never  have 
dearly  conceived  in  power  any  thing  more» 
than  the  immediate  sequence  of  a  certun 
change  or  event  as  its  uniform  attendant ; 
it  would  indeed  be  wonderfuli  if  the  veiy 
habit  of  attaching  to  it  many  phrases  of 
mystery,  should  not  have  led  him  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  rdation  itself,  indep^i- 
dently  of  those  phrases,  there  must  be  some- 
thing peculiarly  mysterious.   But  the  longer 
he  attends  to  it,  and  the  more  nicely  and 
minutely  he  endeavours  to  analyse  it,  the 
jnore  clearlyVill  he  perceive,  that  all  which 
he  has  ever  understood,  in  the  notion,  which 
Jie  has  been  accustomed  to  express  with  so 
much  pomp  of  language,  was  the  mere  se- 
quence  of  a  certain  change,  that  might  be 
lexpected  to  follow  again,  as  immediately, 
every  recurrence  of  the  same  antecedent,  in 
the  same  circumstances.     When  a  spark 
&Us  upon  gunpowder,  and  kindles  it  into 
explosion,  every  one  ascribes  to  the  spark 
the  power  of  kindling  the  inflammable  mass. 


\ 
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&it  wken  such  a  power  is  ascribed,  let  any 
one  ask  himself,  what  it  is  which  he  means 
to  denote  by  that  term,  and  without  cour 
tenting  himself  with  a  few  phrases  that  sig« 
nify  nothing,  reflect,  Ib^fore  he  give  his  an« 

» 

swer ;  and  he  will  find^  that  lie  means  no- 
thing more  than  this  very  simple  belief,-— 
that,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate 
and  uniform  consequence  of  the  application 
of  a  spark.  The  application  of  the  spark  is 
^one  event ;  the  explosion  of  tj^e  gunpowder 
.is  another ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  se- 
quence, but  these  two  events,  or,  rather,  no- 
thing but  the  objects  themselves,  that  con- 
stitute what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terniing 
Events,  by  the  changes  of  appearance  which 
they  exhibit  When  we  say  to  any  one, 
that,  if  a  lighted  match  fall  on  a  heap  of 
gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  the  heap  will 
be  sure  to  follow,  our  meaning  is  suflSciept- 
ly  obvious ;  and,  if  we  have  perfect  certain- 
ty that  it  is  understood  by  him,  do  we  think 

c2 
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tbat  he  would  receive  the  dieted  addi- 
tional information,  in  bdng  told,  that  the 
fell  of  a  match,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
not  only  be  invariably  followed  by  the  eXf- 
plosion  of  the  gunpow^effbut  that  the  li^t^i 
ed  match  itself  would  aho^  in  such  circum« 
stances,  be  found  uniformly  to  have  the 
power  of  exploding  gunporwder?  What  We 
mi^  consider  in  this  case,  as  new  infor* 
mation,  would  verbally  indeed  be  different ; 
but  it  would  truly  be  the  old  information, 
and  the  old  information  only,  with  no  othar 
difierence,  than  of  the  words  in  which  it 
was  conveyed.  ^ 

This  test  of  identity  i^pears  to  me  to  be 
a  most  accurate  one.  When  a  proposition 
is  tme,  and  yet  communicates  no  adcUtional 
information,  it  must  be  of  exactly  the  same 
import,  as  some  other  proposition,  formerly 
understood  and  admitted.  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves,  then,  to  know  all  the  antecedents 
and  ccmsequents  in  nature^  and  to  believe. 
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not  merdiy  that  they  have  once  or  repeated- 
ly existed  in  succession,  but  that  they  have 
iinifi>nnly  done^so,  and  will  be.  found  uni-> 
formly  to  recur  in  similar  sequence;  so 
that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Divine 
Will,  whiotk  would  be  itself  in  that  case  a 
new  antecedent,  the  same  consequents  may. 
be  always  expected,  after  the  same  ant0oe^ 
dents,  whenever  the  future,  in  any  of  the 
circumstances  that-  constitute  a  sequence  of 
events,  exactly  resembles  the  present  If 
an  effect  Jne  something  more,  than  wh^t  in- 
variably follows  a  particular  antecedent,  we 
might,  an  that  supposition,  know  every  in- 
variable consequent  of  every  antecedent,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  their  minutest 
drcuaifltances,  what  events  would  forever 
follow  other  events }  and  yet  have  no  con* 
oqption  of  power  or  causation.  We  might 
)mow,  that  the  flame  of  a  candle,  if  we  held 
our  hand  over  it,  would  be  instantly  follow* 
ed  by  pain  and  burning  of  the  hand, — ^that. 
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if  we  ate  and  drank  a  certain  quantity,  bur- 
hunger  and  thirst  would  cease:— we  might 
even  build  houses  for  shelter,  sow  and  plant 
for  sustenance,  form  legislative  enactments 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  vice, 
and  bestow  rewards  for  the  encouragement 
of  virtue;  in  short,  we  might 'do,  as  indivi- 
duals and '  citizens,  whatever  we  do  at  this 

r  -  ■ 

moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same  views ) 

•  •  •  • 

and  yet,  on  the  supposition  that  power  is 
something  different  from  that  invariable  an<* 
tecedence  which  alone  we  are  supposed  to 
know,  we  might,  with  aU  this  unerring  know- 
ledge  of  the  future,  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence in  the  results  which  it  was  to  conti- 
nue to  present,  have  no  knowledge  of  a 
single  pcywer  in  the  universe,  or  of  a  single 
cawe  or  effkct.  To  him  who  had  prpviously 
kindled  a  fire,  and  placed  on  it  a  vesselTull 
of  water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  water, 
in  that  situation,  would  speedily'  become 
hot,  what  light  into  any  supposed' mystierj 
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of  natilre  would  be  given,  by  tdling  him, 
that  the  fire  had  the  power  of  boiling  wa^ 
ter,-^at  it  win  the  cause  of  the  boiling, 
and  the  boiling  its  efibct  ?  And,  tf  no  ad- 
ditional information  would  in  that  case  be 
communicated,  then,  according  to  the  test 
of  identity  of  propositions  before  stated,  to 
know  events  as  invariably  antecedent  and 
consequent  is  to  know  them  as  causes  and 
effects ;  and  to  know  all  the  powers  o£ 
every  substance,  therefore,  would  be  only 
to  know  what  changes  or  events  would,  in 
all  possible  circumstances,  ensue,  when  pre- 
ceded by  certain  other  changes  or  events. 
It  is  only  from  a  confusion  of  casual  with 
uniform  antecedence,  that  power  can  be  con^ 
ceived  to  be  something  different  from  that 
invariable  relation;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  conception  of  it  whatever,  except 
merely  as  that  which  has  been^  and  »,  and 
vnH  be  camtqntltf  foflowfd  by  a  certain  change. 
belief  of  past,  present,  and  future  si^ 
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milarity  of  sequence  we  may  expreai  in 
many  varieties  of  phrase ;  but  it  is  pur  lan^ 
guage  pnly  which  we  can  vary,  and  jfiot  the 
conceptipn  or.  notion  which  we  wish  it  to 
commuiiicatei  ' 


•  f 


r. 

« 
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SECTION  in. 


W^iTH  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  mat- 
jer^  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  the  rea^ 
loning  of  the  former  Sections  is  just ;— that 
we  perceive  only  a  number  of  masses,  in 
^hich  changes  take  place  in  succession ; — 
md  that  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  of 
Jhose  masses,  therefore,  we  speak  only  of  a 
irertain  invariable  regularity  of  sequence,  in 
he  changes  which  they  exhibit  When,  for 
sample,  in  any  sequence  of  phenomena  of 
he  external  world,  we  say  that  A  is  the  cause 
>f  B,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  we  mean  only 
liat  A  is  followed  by  B,  has  always  been 
Ibllowed  by  B,  and,  as  we  believe,  will  be 
ilways  followed  by  B.    We  speak  not  of 
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mere  priority,  in  a  single  case,  but  of  invap 
liable  priority ;  and  believing  that  A  never 
will  be  found  without  the  instant  sequence 
of  B,  we  can  imagine  nothing  more,  in  all 
the  verbal  distinctions,  that  are  employed 
by  ns  to  denote  that  uniform  relation.  We 
may  say,  that  B  is  not  merely  the  invariable 
consequent  of  A,  but  also  its  effect, — that 
A  is  not  merely  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  B,  but  also  its  cause, — and  that  there  is 
not  merely  a  relation  of  invariable  antece- 
dence and  consequence  of  one  to  the  other, 
but  also  a  relation  that  is  to  be  termed 
Power.  We  may  use  all  these  words,  in- 
deed, and  we  may  alter  and  multiply  them 
in  various  ways ;  but,  if  we  say  simply,  that 
A  will  invariably  have  B  for  its  immediate 
consequent,  we  say  exactly  the  same  thing. 

This  sameness  of  meaning,  in  the  various 
phrases  that  appear  to  me  to  be  significant 
only  of  uniformity  of  order  of  succession, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  just,* with  respect  to 
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matter ;  and  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  main- 
tained, that  there  is  a  difference,  in  the  case 
of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  renders 
these  more  than  a  train  of  antecedents  and 
consequents,  and  power,  therefore,  some- 
thing more  than  mere  antecedence,  however 
uniform. 

The  arguments,  already  urged,  to  shew 
tliat,  in  a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects, 
there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  than  the 
anteced^ts  and  consequents  themselves, 
seem  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  phenomena  of  every  class ;  but,  to  obviate 
the  supposed  objection,  let  us  consider  more 
particularly  the  phenomena  of  that  world 
from  which  it  is  drawn. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that,  in  mind  as 

modi  as  in  matter,  power  must  always  be 
relative  to  a  change  of  some  .sort  In  every 
case,  in  which  it  is  ascribed,  whatever  more 
may  otinaj  not  be  implied  in  the  referrace, 


^ 
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it  is  always  supposed,  that,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  change  will  take  place,  whidi 
would  not  take  place  but  for  the  power  of 
which  we  speak,  or  some  other  co-existing 
influence  as  immediate. 

The  changes,  that  are  indicative  of  power 
in  the  mind,  must  be  either  in  the  body 
which  is  connected  with  it,  or  in  the  mind 
itself. 

.  Let  us  consider,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bodily 
frame,  in  consequence  of  certain  fedings  of 
the  mind. 

That  many  of  these  dianges  imply  no- 
thing different,  in  the  relation  ox  power, 
from  what  we  have  traced  in  the  phenome- 
na of  the  material  world,  whea  the  antece" 
dents  and  consequents  were  alike  ooi|K)veaIt 
will  probably  be  admitted,  without  heaita- 
tion,  by  all  who  admit  the  jnatiieBS  of  the 
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view  which  has  t>een  given  of  those  exter- 
nal phenomena.  When  we  blush  from  shame, 
or  sigh  in  languid  dejection,  or  weep  under 
the  influence  of  sudden  grief,  6r  lasting  mU 
sery ,  and  when  many  of  the  internal  bodily 
functions  are  quickened,  or  retarded,  or  va- 
riously modified,  by  prevailing  passions ;  it 

will  be  allowed,  that  the  connexion  of  men- 

« 

tal  and  bodily  bhanges  is  of  a  kind  very  si- 
milar to  the  relation  of  antecedence,  that  is 
supposed  in  phenomena  purely  material. 
But  there  are  other  bodily  changes  depend- 
ent on  rtates  of  the  mind.  We  have  mus- 
cles that  are  obedient  to  our  will.  We  wish 
to  move  our  limbs ;  and  they  move  at  our 
bidding.  In  this  case,  it  will  perhaps  be 
said,  we  are  conscious  of  a  different  species 
of  power ;  and  it  b  necessary  that  the  diver- 
sity, if  there  be  any,  should  be  explained, 
before  so  siiikple  a  theory  of  power  can  de- 
serve to  be  adnutted.  ^ 

We  are  indeed  conscious  of  a  difference 
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of  poweri  or,  to  speak  more  accuratelj^  we 
are  conscious  of  a  different  antecedent,  when 
we  move  our  limbs  spontaneously,  and  when 
we  merely  blush  or  weep.  But  the  diffi?r>- 
ence  is  in  the  nature  of  the  prior  Teeling  it^ 
self,  and  in  this  alone ;  not  in  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  its  consequent.  The  an* 
tecedent  is  certainly  difierent ;  for  we  blush 
and  weep  when  there  is  no  desire  of  blush- 
ing or  weeping ;  and,  except  in  some  few 
case9,  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  endow- 
ed individuals  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
power  of  exquisite  simulation,  the  mere  de^ 
aire  of  exhibiting  those  graceftil  signs  of  mo^ 
desty  or  pity,  would  be  of  little  avail,  if 
there^ere  no  real  shame,  nor  real  grief^^of 
which  feelings  alone  the  blush  and  the  tears 
are  consequents.  They  arise,  when  we  have 
had  no  foreknowledge  that  they  were  in  the. 
instant  about  to  arise.  But  when  we  volun- 
tarily move  our  haifll,  the  antecedent  is  our 
will  or  desire  to  move  it ;  and  we  have  per- 
fect foreknowledge,  that  the  motion  is  im- 
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mediately  to  take  place.  If  we  analyse, 
however,  with  sufficient  accuracy^the  yolun- 
taiy  movement,  as  a  compound  phenome- 
non  of  mind,  and  matter,  what  do  we  disco- 
ver ?  A  sequence,  as  in  the  other  case,  and 
nothing  more.  'There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a*^desire  to  move  the  hand.    This  is  one 

m 

phenomenon.  There  is  then  the  motion  of 
the  hand,— that  is  to  say,  the  contraction  of 
certain  muscles,-«<^which  is  another  pheno- 
menon ;  and  we  believe,  that,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances  of  health  and  freedom  from  con« 
straint,  the  motion  of  the  hand  will  always 
be  the  consequent  of  the  antecedent  will  to 
move  it  We  have  got,  as  before,  a  sequence 
of  one  event  afler  another  event,  and  a  se- 
quence which  we  believe  to  be  uniform ; 
but  the  sequence  itself,  and  the  belief  of  its 
uniformity,  are  all  which  our  analysis  of  the 
compound  phenomenon  presents.  It  is 
true,  that  one  of  the  parts  of  the  sequence 
is  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  another  part  of 
X\\e  sequence  a  motion  of  our  bodily  frame. 
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But  we  ftre  not  examining  in  what 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  bekkg  has  unked 
substances  that  may  seem  in  themselves  to 
be  little  congruous :  we  are  coitsid^nng  on«» 
ly  the  phenomena  that  result  from  this 
union,  as  they  are  capable  of  afibrding  us  a 
notion  of  power;  and^  when  we  consider 
th^m  in  this  respect,  in  idl  their  reciprocal 
antecedences  and  sequences,  we  discover 
nothing  that  differs  from  the  relation  of  uni>* 
form  proximity  in  time,  which  we  have  tra^ 
aed,  or  felt,  in  the  chaiiges  of  the  material 
w»rld« 

When  I  say  that  I  hate  mentally  the 
power  of  moving  my  hand,  I  mean  nothing 
more,  than  that  when  my  body  is  in  a  sound 
state,  and  no  fi>reign  force  is  imposed  on 
me,  the  motion  of  my  hand  will  idways  Ibl^ 
low  my  desire  to  move  kL  I  speak  of  a  cer^ 
tain  state  of  the  mind,  as  invariably  anVece- 
dent,  and  a  certain  stafie  of  the  body,  as  in- 
variably cona^uent.  If  power  be  more  than 
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this  invariableness,  let  the  test  be  repeated 
which  I  used  in  a  former  case.  Let  us  sup- 
pose our  only  knowledge  and  belief,  with 
respect  to  the  muscular  contraction,  to  b^, 
that  the  motion  of  the  hand  has  followed, 
does  follow,  and  will  uniformly  follow,  the 
will  to  move  it  In  these  circumstances, 
would  our  knowledge  of  this  particular  phe- 
nomenon be  leds  perfect  than  now;  and 
should  we  leara  any  thing  new,  by  being 
told,  that  the  will  would  not  merely  be  in- 
variably followed  by  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
but  that  the  will  would  also  have  the  power 
of  moving  the  hand ; — or  would  not  the 
power  of  moving  the  hand  be  precisely  the 
same  thing,  as  the  invariable  sequence  of  the 

motion  of  the  hand,  when  the  will  had  been 
immediately  imtecedent  ? 

A  distinction  which  has  been  made  of  will 
and  desire,  implying,  in  what  is  termed  Vo- 
lition, a  sort  of  compound  influence  of  de- 
sire, and  of  something  more  mysteriously 
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iade&iableY  has  probably  aided,  in  some 
measure  the  misconception,  by  which,  in 
our  mental  command  over  our  bodily  or- 
gans,  we  are  supposed  to  exercise  a  power, 
that  is  different,  not  in  species  only,  but  in 
kind,  from  the  antecedences  which  we  trace 
in  the  external  yniverse. 

The  number  of  desires  of  which  the  mind 
is  susceptible,  are  as  various  as  the  objects 
of  supposed  good  unpossessed  Of  these, 
however,  only  a  small  number  relate  to  im- 
mediate motions  of  the  body,  which  are  per- 
formed, sometimes  as  being  directly  agree-, 
able  in  themselves,  but  much  more  com- 
monly as  being  instrumental  to  the  attain- 
ment of  some  other  good,  the  object  of  some 
wish  of  a  different  species,  which  admits  of 
being  gratified  only  by  the  intervention  of 
these  bodily  movements.  We  move  our 
hands,  our  feet,  in  various  exercises,  some- 
times for  the  pleasure  of  moving  them  ;  but 
we  move  them  chiefly,  because,  in  the  whole 
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wide  variety  of  our  wishes,  there  is  not  one 
to  which  their  motion  may  not,  in  some  way 

•  * 

or  other,  be  rendered  subservient.  There  is 
an  agreeableness,  in  many  cases,  in  the  mo- 
tion itself;  and  there  is  a  secondary,  but  far 
more  important,  and  more  general  agree- 
ableness, which,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  it  derives  from  its  tendency  to  further 
the  attainment  of  some  other  agreeable  ob- 
ject. The  motion  then  is  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, and  often  in  both  these  ways,  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and,  like  every  thing  else 
that  is  pleasing,  may  become  the  object  of  a 
wish  ;  though,  of  course,  if  the  motion  itself 
be  instantly  consequent,  the  wii^h  must  be  as 
brief  as  the  interval  of  less  than  a  moment, 
and  may  scarcely,  therefore,  when  we  strive 
to  look  back  on  it,  seem  worthy  of  the 
name. 

These  brief  feelings,  which  the  body  im- 
mediately obeys, — ^that  is  to  say,  on  which 
certain  bodily  movements  are  immediately 

D  2 
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consequent, — are  commonly  termed  Voli- 
tions ;  while  the  more  lastmg  wi^es,  which 
have  no  such  direct  termination,  are  simply 
denominated  Desires*  Thus  we  are  said  to 
desire  wealth,  and  to  will  the  motion  of  our 
hand ;  but,  if  the  motion  of  our  hand  had 
not  followed  our  desire  of  moving  it,  we 
should  then  have  been  said,  not  to  will,  but 
to  desire  its  motion.  The  distance,  or  the 
immediate  attainableness,  of  the  good,  is 
thus  the  sole  difference :  but,  as  the  words 
are  at  present  used,  they  have  served  to  pro- 
duce a  belief,  that  of  the  same  immediate 
good,  in  the  case  of  any  simple  bodily  move- 
ment, there  are  both  a  desire  and  a  volition ; 
that  the  will  which  moves  the  hand,  for  e:^- 
ample,  is  something  different  from  the  de- 
sire of  moving  it,— the  one  particular  mo- 
tion being  preceded  by  two  feelings,  a  voli- 
tion and  a  desire.  Of  this  complex  mental 
process,  however,  we  have  no  conscious- 
ness ; — the  desire  of  moving  a  limb,  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  Jiealth  and  freedom, 
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being  always  directly  followed  by  its  mo- 
tion, whaterer  interval  of  opposition  there 
may  have  been,  in  the  motives,  or  desires  of 
more  distant  good,  which  preceded  the  de- 
sire of  the  particular  muscular  motions,  as 
means  of  obtaining  that  distant  good. 

It  is  indeed  only  in  such  desires,  as  have 
no  direct  termination  in  the  motions  which 
are  under  our  command,  that  the  equili- 
brium or  pause  of  motives  is  conceivable. 
The  voluptuary  may  balance  his  love  of 
pleasure  with  his  love  of  health,  and  the 
ambitious  man  his  love  of  power  with  his 
love  of  ease  and  security,  because  the  de- 
sires of  pleasure,  and  of  health,  and  of 
power,  and  of  ease,  may  exist  long,  separate- 
ly, or  together,  having  no  immediate  and  in- 
variable effect  to  terminate  them,  and  sug- 
gesting, therefore,  occasionally,  while  they 
continue,  different  objects  of  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  casual  associations  of  ideas : 
but,  in  the  free  and  healthy  state  of  the  bo- 
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dy,  where  there  can  be  no  lastingness  of  the 
desire  of  moving  any  part,  to  desire  the  mo- 
tion of  our  hand  is  effectively  to  move  it 
The  will  to  move  a  single  finger,  considered 
without  reference  to  the  subject  muscles,  as 
a  feeling  of  the  mind  alone,  differs  not  more 
from  the  desire  of  any  trifling  object  of  dis- 
tant enjoyment,  than  our  other  desires  rela- 
tively differ, — the  desire  of  ease,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  desire  of  power ; — and  if 
the  finger,  which  we  wished  to  move,  bad 
not  been  formed  actually  to  move  at  our 
will,  the  ineffectual  feeling  itself  would  have 
been  classed  together  with  our  other  insig- 
nificant desires.  It  is  not  in  any  quality  of 
our  desires,  therefore,  but  in  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  order  of  nature,  by  which  cer* 
tain  corporeal  changes  follow  certain  desires, 
and  follow  them  instantly,  that  the  distinc* 
tion  of  volitions  and  desires  is  founded :— - 
as  far  at  least  as  relates  to  our  bodily  move- 
ments ;  and  the  particular  volition,  what- 
ever pkce  it  may  deserve  in  the  classifica- 
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tion  of  our  feelings,  precedes  its  particular 
Inuscolar  motion,  in  no  other  manner,  than 
any  other  change,  material  or  mental,  pre- 
cedes the  diange  which  is  second  to  it  in 
the  order  of  sequence. 

But,  though  it  is  thus  apparent,  that  the 
volitions,  on  which  our  bodily  movements 
are  consequent,  are  only  short  feelings  of 
desirableness,  which  necessarily  are  not  last- 
ing, because  they  are  immediately. followed 
by  the  attainment  of  their  object,  there  are 
circumstances,  wliich  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace,  that  have  led  philosophers  to  consider 
the  two  affections  of  mind,  as  essentially  di- 
stinct ; — and  some  of  these  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  point  out 

One  of  the  chief  circumstances  is  the  con- 
fidence of  instant  sequence,  which,  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  motion,  is  combined  with 
the  desire.  We  desire  wealth,  but  we  do 
not  on  that  account  believe  that  it  will  fol- 
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low ;  and  the  deisire  without  the  belief^  {nay 
continue  ungratified,  for  years,  and  perhaps . 
for  all  our  life.  We  desire,  the  motion  oi 
our  hand,  and  know  that  the  motion  will 
follow ; — and  the  motion  does  instantly  fol- 
low. The  volition,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  complex  feeling,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
desire  combined  with  belief  of  immediate- 
sequence  of  the  object  of  the  desire  :  yet  the 
belief  does  not  arise  from  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance in  the  desire  itself,  but  merely 
from  the  experience  of  the  order  of  se^ 
quence,  by  which  the  desire  has  always  been 
found  to  terminate  in  the  particular  motion; 
and  in  the  case  of  sudden  palsy,  in  which  no 
motion  follows  this  compound  of  desire  and 
belief,  the  compound  itself  is  exactly  the 
same.  The  term  willj  in  its  application  to  a 
process  that  is  partly  mental  and  partly  or- 
ganic, is  not  denied  to  be  a  convenient  term, 
for  expressing  those  desires  which  have  in- 
stant termination  in  a  muscular  motion  that 
is  their  object,  to  distinguish  them  from  d&t 
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sires,  which  relate  to  objects  not  directly 
and  immediately  attainable,  and  therefore 
not  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  direct 
and  inmiediate  attainment :  but  still  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  t^e  mental  part  of  the 
sequence,  the  momentary  feeling,  which  ex- 
ists in  our  consciousness  alone,  and  ceases 
almost  as  soon  as  it  arises,  is  a  desire,  that 
differs  not  from  our  other  desires,  more 
than  those  others  mutually  differ. 

Hie  brief  continuance  of  such  wishes,  as 
are  terminated  almost  in  the  very  instant  by 
the  motion  that  itr  willed,  of  course  prevents 
that  combination  of  other  feelings,  which 
seems  to  give  a  different  diaracter  to  our 
other  desires.  There  is  no  deliberating 
pause,  when  as  soon  as  the  wish  or  feeling 
of  the  desirableness  of  a  certain  motion 
arises,  the  desired  motion  is  the  immediate 
result, — ^no  choice  of  means,  where  no  means 
whatever  are  requisite.  Our  desires,  which 
are  more  lasting,  because  less  speedily  gra- 
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tified,  are  complicated  with  inniimendiile 
images,  that  are  incessantly  mingling  in 
them :  but  our  will  to  move  our  hand  b 
simple,  because  it  is  rapid ;  and  the  very 
simplicity  and  rapidi^,  in  which  it  has  little 
resemblance  to  our  other  wishes,  make  it 
appear  to  us  as  if  it  were  scarcely  of  the 
Ze  cU»  of  feeling. 

Another  circumstance,  which  has  contri- 
buted in  a  very  important  degree  to 
the  mistake,  is  the  universal  habit  of  con- 
founding the  desire  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes muscular  motion,  with  those  other 
desires,  by  which  it  may  have  .been  itself 
preceded,  and  of  considering  the  will  in  the 
process  of  comparison,  as  co^exUting  with  the 
opposite  desires,  not  simply  as  that  desire, 
which  follows  the  comparison  and  the  con- 
sequent perception  or  belief  of  the  greater 
good.  ^We  are  hence  often  said,  inaccurate- 
ly, to  will  in  opposition  to  our  desire,  as  if 
in  the  process  there  were  only  two  feelings 
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of  the  mind,  a  desire  and  a  volition^  so^ 
sendallj  different  in  their  nature,  that  the  will 
wasthechoiceofwhatwasnot  desirable.  Thus, 
if  any  one  be  compelled  to  support  a  weight 
in  his  outstretched  arm,  under  fear  of  a  more 
painiiil  punishment  if  he  should  draw  it 
back,  and  experience,  as  in  that  situation  he 
must  soon  experience,  a  degree  of  fatigue 
which  is  almost  insupportable ;  if  he  still  con- 
tinue to  keep  his  arm  extended,  he  will  be 
said,  in  the  common  langu^eofphilosophers, 
to  will  the  very  pain,  which  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  de$tre.  But  the  direct  object  of 
his  desire  is  not  the  motion  of  his  arm ;  it  is 
simply  relief  from  pain  :  and  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  his  continued  will  is  not  the  conti- 
nuance of  pain ;  it  is  simply  the  extension 
of  his  arm.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  relief 
from  pain  will  be  immediately  procured,  by 
drawing  back  his  arm  ;  but  he  knows  also, 
that  a  severer  punishment  will  follow  that 
motion :  and  therefore,  preferring  the  less 
pain  to  the  greater,  he  directly  desires  or 
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wills  the  continued  extension  of  his  arm,  as 
what  alone  can  preserve  him  from  greater 
suffering.  If  the  direct  object  of  his  desire  * 
were  not  relief  from  pain,  but  the  actual 
muscular  motion  which  would  bring  down 
his  weary  arm,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  motion  of  his  arm  would  immediatdy 
ensue. 

The  chief  error  of  philosophers  who  have 
made  this  distinction,  evidently  consists, 
then,  in  not  analysing,  with  sufficient  accu^ 
racy,  the  separate  sequences  of  events,  in  a 
complicated  process,  and  not  considering, 
therefore,  what  are  the  feelings  which  are 
truly  opposed  to  each  other.  **  With  re^  ^ 
gard  to  our  actions," — says  Dr  Reid*, — 
*^  we  may  desire  what  we  do  not  will,  and 
will  what  we  do  not  desire;  nay,  what  we 
have  a  great  aversion  to.     A  man  a-thirst 


*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  Essay  2d, 
Ch.1. 
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has  a  strong  desire  to  drink,  but,  for  some 
particular  reason,  he  determines  not  to  gra- 
tify his  desire.  A  Judge,  from  a  regard  to 
justice,  and  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  dooms 
a  criminal  to  die^  while,  from  humanity  or 
particular  affection,  he  desires  that  he  should 
live.  A  man  for  health  may  take  a  nauseous 
draught,  for  which  he  has  no  desire  but  a 
great  aversion.  Desire,  therefore,  even  when 
its  object  is  some  action  of  our  own,  is  only 
an  incitement  to  will,  but  it  is  not  volition. 
The  determination  of  the  mind  may  be  not 
to  do  what  we  desire  to  do." 

In  all  these  instances  adduced  by  Dr  Reid, 
his  mistake  consists  in  neglecting  or  for- 
getting that  part  of  the  process,  in  which 
there  is  a  real  opposition  of  desires,  and 
supposing  an  opposition,  in  another  part  of 
the  process,  in  which  there  really  is  none  : 
for,  in  not  one  of  the  instances,  is  there  the 
smallest  opposition  in  that  particular  desire, 
on  which  the  action  immediately  depends. 
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and  which  must,  therefore,  according  to  hit 
own  system,  be  denomihated  by  him  the 
Will.   The'  determination  of  the  mind  never 
is,  and  never  can  be,  to  do  what,  in  the  par-; 
ticular  circumstances  of  the  moment,  we  do 
not  desire  to  do.     When  we  take  a  nause- 
ous draught,  there  is  a  dislike,  indeed,  of 
the  sensation  which  follows  the  motion,  but 
there  is  no  dislike  of  the  motion  itself,  whicli 
alone  depends  upon  our  will,  and  which  is 
desired  by  us,  not  from  any  love  of  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  which  follows  it, — ^for  a 
love  of  what  is  disagreeable  would  be  an 
absurd  contradiction  of  terms, — but  from 
our  greater  dislike  of  that  continuance  of 
bad  health,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  pro- 
bable consequence  of  omitting  the  motion. 
The  desire  of  moving  the  hand  and  the 
muscles  of  deglutition, — or,  to  use  a  word 
which  Dr  REm  would  have  preferred,  the 
xmll  to  move  them,-~is  a  state  of  mind  as 
different  and  as  distinguishable  from  the 
dislike  of  bad  health,  as/rom  the  dlnllke  of 
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the  drau^t     It  is  a  new  feeling,  to  which 
a  wide,  view  of  many  circumstances  has 
given  ^birth, — a  desire,  not  of  pleasure  in 
the  draught,  but  of  less  evil,  in  one  of  two  ^ 
unavoidable  evils. 

In  like  manner,  a  Judge,  who  condemns  a 
criminal  to  death,  when,  if  he  yielded  to  his 
humanity  alone,  he  would  spare  him,  does 
not  will  a  single  €u:iionj  which  he  is  not  de- 
sirous of  performing,  whatever  opposition 
there  may  have  been  in  those  primary  de- 
sires, of  which  his  secondary  desire  or  will 
is  not  a  part,  but  only  the  consequence.  He 
has  a  desire  of  saving  from  death  an  unfor- 
tunate individual ;  he  h»s  a  desire  of  the 
public  good,  and  of  acting  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  high  station :  both  these  de- 
sires exist  previously  to  those  that  are  term- 
ed his  volitions,  by  which  alone,  in  the  mus- 
culai:  motions  that  follow  them,  he  dooms 
the  criminal  to  death ;  the  final  will  to  utter 
the  awful  words  of  punishment,  arising  only 
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from  the  belief  of  a  greater  good  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  desire  of 
fame  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  fame^ 
or  any  other  desire  from  the  contemplation 
of  its  object. 

That  what  is  termed  the  wiU,  in  this  case, 
is  a  desire  following  directly  another  desire, 
is  true :  but  it  has  this  circumstance  in  com^ 
mon  with  many  other  desires,  whidi  rise 
one  from  the  other,  and  are  not  considered 
as  involving  on  that  account  any  peculiar 
quality.  The  indolent  sensualist,  for  ex-* 
ample,  who  knows  the  extent  of  command 
over  the  various  objects  of  luxurious  accom* 
modation  which  wealth  confers,  may  hare, 
wishes  as  various  as  the  luxuries  of  which 
he  thinks;  and  the  desire  of  any  one  of  these 
may  be  instantly  followed  by  the  desire  of 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  necessary  for  the 
gratification  of  it,— as  instantly,  as,  when 
the  very  delicacy  which  his  appetite  has 
sought  is  placed  before  him,  his  will  to  es- 
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tend  his  arm  to  it  seems  itself,  in  its  quick 
subsequence,  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the  ear-- 
]ier  desire  of  enjoying  what  is  within  his 
reach  so  as  to  require  only  the  rapid  interrae* 
effort     Nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  con^ 
to  the  distinction,  that,  when  we 
will  to  move  our  limbs,  th^  muscular  con- 
tractions, in  which  our  volitions^  terminate^ 
are  objects  of  trifling  good  in  themselves, 
and  are  desired  chiefly,  qt  only,  as  means  of 
obtaining  a  more  distant,  but  greater  good : 
for  this  circumstance,  also,  of  relation  to  a 
good  that  is  not  comprised  in  the  direct  ob- 
ject, our  volitions  have  in  common  with 
many  of  our  other  desires.     He  is  indeed  a 
miser  of  no  vulgar  proficiency  in  avarice, 
who  loves  gold  for  its  own  sake  alone :  and, 
though  the  love  of  fame  be  not  that  sole  and 
universal  passion,  which  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  satirist,  we  may  be  asysured, 
that  at  least  the  greater  number  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  apparently  aelfiah  and  luxurious 
wishes,  which  have  no  reference  to  the  hap- 
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piness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  which 
are  sought  by  us,  in  all  the  restless  business 
of  our  lives,  and  changed  and  renewed,  with 
an  ever-varying  desire  of  el^ance  and  com- 
fort, as  if  for  our  own  personal  enjoyment 
merely,  are  valued  by  us,  not  so  much  for 
the  little  direct  enjoyment,  which  we  are  to 
receive  from  them,  as  for  the  means,  which 
they  seem  to  ofier,  of  gratifying  a  prouder 
wish,  by  increasing,  at  however  dear  a  cost, 
our  estimation  in  the  respect  and  regard  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live. 

When  we  will  certain  motions,  we  w)^ 
them,  surely,  because  it  is  directly  or  indir 
rectly  agreeable  to  us,  that  the  motions 
should  take  place.  We  have  a  certain  plea- 
sing  object  in  view ;  and  our  will,  which,  as 
I  conceive,  is  only  the  desire  of  that  plea- 
sing object,  resembles  in  this  respect  all  our 
other  desires,  however  much  it  may  differ 
from  them,  in  the  rapidity  of  its- instant  gra- 
ti6catioiu    But  though,  antecedently  to  the 
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motioii  of  the  hand,  there  were  not  simply 
that  feeling  of  the  desirableness  of  the  mo* 
tioDf  which  I  suppose  to  be  all  that  precedes 
it,  but  two  distinct  feelings,  a  desire  to  move 
it,  and  a  will  to  move  it,  still,  whatever  the 
filtimate  feeling  may  be,  and  whatever  name 
we  may  think  necessary  to  give  to  it,  we 

■ 

must  reniember  that  it  is  only  another  feel^ 
jng  in  a  train  of  feelings,  and  that,  whea 
we  arrive  at  the  bodily  motion  which  is 
its  immediate  consequent,  we  have  a  se* 
quence  and  nothing  more,  precisely  as  if 
the  desire  and  the  will  themselves  were 
one.  A  certain  feeling  has  arisen  in  the 
ynind ;  a  certain  bodily  change  is  the  con- 
sequence. We  have  a  pair  of  phenome* 
na,  which  we  may  believe  to  be  uniform 
in  their  order  of  succession  ;  but  we  disco- 
ver notbipg  in  the  regularity,  that  marks  it 
as  more  uniform,  or  in  any  respect  different 
from  t)ie  invariableness  of  the  sequences  of 
Ae  phenomena  in  the  material  world 
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The  theory  of  Power,  then,  seems  to  re*  ^ 
ceive  no  additional  light  from  a  coiisiderar-^ 
tion  of  mental  energy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
bodily  movements  that  dependr  upon  the 
will ;  for  we  find,  as  before,  only  a  sequence 
of  two  phenomena,  that  are  believed  to  be, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  uniformly  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  But  the  feelings  of 
the  mind  are  followed,  not  by  bodily  move- 
ments only ;  they  are  followed,  also,  by 
other  feelings  of  the  mind.  We  hav^  ante* 
cedents  and  consequents,  where  the  whole 
train  is  mental ;  and  these,  perhaps,  may 
evolve  a  relation,  that  is  closer,  and  more 
effective,  thaii  mpre  antecedence,  however 
uniform. 

>  When  thoughts  succeed  thoughts,  with* 
out  any  feeling  of  desire,  to  modify  them  in 
accordance  with  it,  no  peculiarity  of  power 
is  supposed  in  the  sequence.  It  is  suppo- 
sed, only  in  changes  that  are  dependent  on 
the  will, — ^thfit  is  to  say,  in  changes,  which 
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are  subsequent  to  a  certain  wish  and  deter- 
mination of  the  mind.  . 

It  is  not  to  a  simple  desire,  that,  in  such 
a  case,  we  give  the  name  of  Will,  but  to  a 
desire  combined  with  a  deliberate  prefe* 
rence,  and  often,  too,  with  expectation  of  a. 
particular  result  We  have  previously  con- 
sidered different  forms  of  good  or  eviL 
Some  gOod  appears  to  us  greater  upon  the 
whole  than  others,  or  some  evil  less.  We 
desire,  therefore,  the  greater  good,  with  the 
opinion  that  it  is  the  greater  good,  or  the 
jess  evil,  with  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  less 
evil ;  and,  having  so  weighed  or  preferred, 
we  are  said  to  will  the  greater  good,  when 
the  attainment  of  it  seems  to  depend  upon 
our  choice,  or  the  less  evil,  when,  by  sub- 
mitting  to  it,  we  think  that  we  can  escape 
an  evil  that  is  greater.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  combination  of  judgment  and  desire 
and  expectation,  to  which,  in  such  a  case, 
we  give  the  name  of  Will,  it  is  when  the  will 
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already  has  existed,  as  one  simple  or  oom- 
plex  state  of  mind,  and  some  other  t^ate  of 
mind  is  following  it,  that  we  are  to  consider 
the  connexion  which  is  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiarly effective.  It  is  effective  indeed,  in 
the  only  intelli^ble  sense  of  that  word,  be- 
cause a  certain  change  is  its  consequent, 
which  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  an^ 
tecedent  had  been  different ;  but,  far  from 
discovering  any  peculiar  efficacy,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  more  than  two  phenomena, 
antecedent  and  consequent,  in  an  order, 
that  may  be  equally  uniform,  but  certainly 
is  not  more  uniform,  than  the  sequences  be- 
fore considered. 

So  peculiarly  mysterious,  however,  has 
this  connexion  been  supposed  to  be,  of  the 
state  of  mind  that  is  termed  the  Will,  with 
the  other  states  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
that,  in  the  inability  to  conceive  it  distinct- 
ly, a  sort  of  shadowy  and  indefinable  em-^ 
pire.has  been  assigned  to  our  volition,  as  if 
the  whole  train  of  thought  were,  in  some 
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greater  or  less  degree^  directly  under  its 
controuL  A  full  examination  of  the  errors 
of  j^ilosophers  in  this  respect  would  lead 
me  into  too  wide  a  field,  t^omprehending^ 
indeed,  an  analysis  of  all  the  intellectual 

•  ■ 

fonctions ;  which  I  reserve  as  the  subject  of 
other  Works.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  simpler  forms 
of  this  mistake,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  on  which  the  general  mistake  is 
founded. 

It  is  very  evident,  that,  if  the  will  had 
the  power  which  it  is  supposed  to  exercise 
over  the  course  of  thought,  it  must  consist 
either  in  causing  the  rise  of  certain  concep- 
ticms,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  ari- 
sen,  or  in  preventing  the  rise  of^ certain  con- 
ceptions, which  otherwise  would  have  ari- 
sen. To  will  directly  the  conception  of  any 
particular  object  is,  surely,  to  have  already 
the  conception  of  that  object ;  for,  if  we  do 
not  know  what  we  will,  we  truly  will  no- 
thing ;  and  if  nothing  be  willed,  the  images 
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that  arise  after  so  strange  a  state  of  the  mind 
as  is  supposed,  may  start  up  before  uA  in- 
deed, but  they  do  not  come  at  our  bidding; 
As  little  do  they  come  at  ou^r  bidding,  if,  in 
willing  them,  we  know  what  we  will ;  for, 
in  that  case,  they  are  already  before  us,  at 
the  very  moment,  at  which  we  order  them 
to  come  before  us.  To  will  directly  any  idea, 
then, — as  if  it  at  once  existed  while  we 
willed  it,  and  yet  did  not  begin  to  exist  till 
after  we  had  willed  it, — is  a  contradiction  in 
thought,  and  almost  in  terms ;  and  not  less 
absurd  is  it^  to  suppose  that  we  can  directly 
will  the  non-existence  of  any  idea ;  that  is 
to  say,  can  will  the  state  of  mind  to  cease, 
which  constitutes  the  conception  of  any  par- 
ticular object  The  longer  such  a  supposed 
volition  continues,  the  longer  must  the  idea 
continue,  which  is  involved  in  the  very  wish 
or  will  to  banish  it.  That  such  a  desire  is 
felt,  implies,  that  the  image,  which  we  wish 
to  banish,  is  one  that  is  giving  vs  lively  un- 
easiness ;  and  the  effect  of  the  desire. 
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that  of  every  other  species  of  emotion^  is 
certainly  not  to  render  less  but  more  vivid 
whatever  images  it  comprdbends.  The  more 
intensely,  therefore,  we  may  wish  to  get  rid 
of  a  disagreeable  idea,  the  more  lively,  we 
may  be  sure,  and  therefore  the  more  permsr 
nent,  must  it  become. 

It  is  admitted,  indeed,  by  many  philoso- 
phers, that  we  have  no  such  direct  influ- 
ence, as  is  supposed,  over  our  trains  of 
thought ;  but  they  maintain,  that  the  concep- 
tions or  ideas,  which  we  cannot  will  direct- 
ly, we  can  yet  will  indirectly,  by  calling  up 
other  ideas,  which  we  know  to  be  connect- 
ed with  them. 

Thus,  if  I  wi:sh  to  remember  a  piece  of 
news,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a 
friend,  it  is  admitted,  that  I  cannot  call  up 
directly  that  particular  piece  of  news  ;  but  I 
am  said  to  have  the  power  of  calling  up  ideas 
which  I  know  to  have  been  associated  with 
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it  Tn  place  and  time, — the  idea  of  the  pc^* 
son,  of  the  spot,  of  hiany  little  events  that 
may  have  happened  while  we  were  stand- 
ing together^  and  of  other  circumstances 
which  were  the  subjects  of  conversation.  Yet 
it  is  evident,  that  to  will  the  renewal  of  any 
one  of  those  ideas  is  to  will  that  particular 
idea  directly ;  and  if  I  can  effectively  will 
the  idea  of  the  person,  or  of  the  spot,  with- 
out any  idea  of  the  person,  or  of  the  spot, 
implied  in  my  volition,  I  may  as  readily 
will  at  once  the  unknown  idea,  which  is  the 
object  of  my  search.  Indirect  volition ,  then, 
is  exactly  the  same  things  as  direct  volition  i 
or  rather  it  is  a  series  of  direct  volitions, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  adduced  with  the 
view  of  getting  rid  of  any  inconsistencies, 
which  may  be  implied  in  the  direct  volition 
of  a  particular  idea  unknown  to  us. 

The  true  and  simple  theory  of  the  volun- 
tary recollection  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  desire,  and  the  natural  or- 
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der  of  the  associate  ideas.  I  do  not  call  up^ 
-^for  it  is  not  in  my  po#er  so  to  produce, — 
the  ideas  of  the  person,  of  the  spot^  of  the 
events  that  took  place  at  the  time,  and  of 
the  various  circumstances  more  or  less  looser 
ly  connected,  on  which  we  conversed ;  but 
I  have  a  continued  desire  of  remembering 
something  which  was  told  me  by  my  friend^ 
at  a  certain  time;  and,during  the  continuance 
of  this  desire^  the  sipot,  the  events,  and  other 
circumstances,  rise  according  to  the  usual 
order  of  our  spontaneous  trains  of  thought. 
The  conception  of  these  can  scarcely  fail,  at 
every  moment,  to  suggest  something  which 
was  said  at  the  time.  If  it  suggest  that  par^ 
ticular  part  of  the  conversation,  of  which  I 
remember  only  that  it  was  something  which 
interested  me,  and  which  I  wished  therefore 
to  be  brought  to  my  mind  again^  the  desire 
of  course  ceases  with  the  gratification  of  it, 
when  I  recognise  what  is  thus  suggested,  as 
that  which  was  the  object  of  my  obscure  de- 
sire.    If  it  suggest  any  other  part  of  it,  the 
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desire,  continuing,  keeps  before  nte  the 
images  of  the  person  and  the  place,  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  involved  in  the 
desire  itself,  and  allows  other  images,  asso- 
ciated with  these,  to  arise ;  till  I  either  Ire- 
member  what  I  wish,  or  the  wish^  itself  die 
away,  in  the  hopelessness  of  gratification,  or 
in  the  occurrence  of  new  and  more  interest- 
ing objects. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  are  supposed 
voluntarily  to  banish  disagreeable  reflec- 
tions,  we  do  not  banfish  them  directly  by 
our  will ;  for*  that,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  im- 
possible :  but,  knowing  that  one  idea  sug- 
gests, without  any  will  on  our  part^  other 
ideas  associated  with  it,  we  may  voluntarily 
take  up  a  book,  with  the  hope  of  being  led 
by  it  into  a  new  order  of  thoughts,  or  give 
ourselves  to  any  other  occupation  or  pas- 
time, which  may  induce  trains  of  its  own. 
In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  but  the  first 
step,  which  can  be  considered  as  voluntary ; 
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for,  when  the  new  train  has  begun,  it  lias 
already  relieved  us,  without  our  will :  and 
that  we  are  capable  of  this  first  step,  in  the 
will  or  effective  desire,  which  precedes  the 
muscular  actions  necessary  for  taking  up  a 
book  and  fixing  our  eyes  on  its  pages,  or 
any  other  muscular  actions  which  any, other 
serious  occupation  9r  pastime  requires,  is 
not  denied. 

Such  are  the  simplest  instances  of  the 
supposed  voluntary  command  over  the  train 
of  thought ;  and,  if  the  examination  were 
extended  to  the  more  complex  instances,  the 
analysis  of  what  is  termed  the  Will  would 
afford  a  similar  result.  In  all,  we  should 
discover  a  desire,  which,  since  every  desire 
must  be  the  desire  of  something,  involves 
of  course  some  conception  more  or  less 
shadowy  or  clear  ;  and,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  desire,  a  series  of  associate  con-* 
ceptions,  that  rise,  as  any  other  ideas  in  our 
spontaneous  trains  of  thought  arise,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  mere  pre-existence  of  other 
relatjive  ideas.  The  lasting  desire)  and  the 
primary  conception  involved  in  it,  are  thus 
sufficient  to  induce  by  ^suggestion  many  ac- 
cordant images ;  and  may  be  accompanied, 
as  they  usually  are  accompanied,  with  the 
belief,  or  hope,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
varied  suggestion,  such  images  may  arise,  as 
will  be  most  suitable  for  the  object  that  was 
primarily  and  l^^tfngly  in  view. 

In  the  empire  of  the  will  over  our  trains 
of  thought,  when  the  complex  feeling  which 
we  term  the  will  is  thus  analysed,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  thing  peculiarly  myste- 
rious. But,  even  though  all  the  mystery 
that  is  supposed  were  really  to  hang  about 
it,  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  whe- 
ther ideas  be  willed  directly,  or  indirectly, 
or  produced  in  any  other  manner,  for  which 
it  is  possible  to  invent  words  ^  when  the 
state  of  mind,  that  is  supposed  to  be  willed, 
does  truly  arise,  there  is  in  the  process  of 
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volition  only  a  sequence  of  feeling  after 
feeling.  There  is  one  feeling  that  is  conse^ 
quent,  and  there  was  another  feeling  that 
was  antecedent  In  the  sequence  of  these, 
we  may  imagine  the  closest  and  most  inva- 
riable proximity ;  but,  assuredly,  we  do  not 
discover  a  proximity  that  is  closer  or  more 
invariable,  than  what  is  believed  by  us  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  of  matter. 
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SECTION  IV. 


In  our  examination  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind  as  successive,  we  have  considered* 
its  feelings,  both  as  they  are  antecedent  to 
motions  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  as,  in 
trains  more  purely  mental,  they  are  the  im- 
mediate antecedents  of  other  feelings.  In 
both  cases,  we  have  found  only  phenomena 
which  occur  in  a  certain  order,  and  which 
are  believed  to  have  to  each  other  a  relation 
of  proximity,  that  is  not  confined  to  the  mo- 
ment of  any  single  sequence.  If  the  rela- 
tion of  uniform  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, which  we  found  to  impress  us  uni- 
versally in  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world,  be,  as  I  conceive,  all  that  is  meant  in 
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the  words  ptywer  or  causation^  we  have 
found  this  to  extend  to  the  mind,  but  not  to 
be  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  it  than  to 
objects  without; — ^and  if  power  be  some- 
thing  more  than  this,  we  have  not  been  able, 
in  our  examination  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na,  to  discover  what  it  is. 

So  different,  however,  has  the  nature  of 
succession  been  considered,  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  and  of  matter,  that  on  this 
difference  has  been  founded  a  theory  of 
power,  which  has  met  with  very  general  ac- 
ceptance. It  has  been  asserted,  that  from 
mind  alone  we  derive  our  notion  of  power; 
and  that  the  notion  which  we  thus  acquire 
by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  exertion,  is 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  apparent  chan- 
ges of  matter. 

If,  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  matter  had 
appeared  to  us  as  simple  sequences,  that  did 
not  impress  us  with  belief  of  any  future  uni- 
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formity,orif,i„theeluu.ge.th.tUk.pl«e 
in  the  mind  itself,  we  were  able  to  detect 
something  more  than  the  antecedence  of 
certain  feelings,  and  the  subsequence  of  cer- 
tain  other  feelings,  as  in  matter  we  perceive 
the  antecedence  of  one  motion,  and  the  sub- 
sequence of  another  motion;  this  theory 
might  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  some 
ground  of  possible  truth.  But,  since  we  do 
not  remember  a  time,  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena  of  matter  did  not  impress  us  with  be- 
lief of  an  order  of  succession,  as  close  and 
invariable  as  any  proximity  which  we  can 
imagine  in  our  trains  of  thought  and  desire^ 
and  since  this  proximity  is  all  which  we  can 
discover  in  the  order  of  the  mental  sequen- 
ces, the  doctrine,  even  though  there  were 
no  difficulty  in  the  supposed  transfer  itsdf, 
would  be  without  the  slightest  ground  in 
our  experience. 

Is  the  total  want  of  a  foundation  in  our 
experience,  however,  the  only  objection  that 
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can  be  made  to  such  a  doctrine?  Let  us 
consider,  also,  the  nature  of  the  transfer 
that  is  supposed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  what  we 
call  e:!certion,  in  our  bodily  operations,  is 
nothing  more,  as  we  have  seen,  than  the 
subsequence  of  muscular  motion  to  the  feel* 
ing  which  we  denominate  desire  or  will; 
as  magnetic  action,  in  a  process  purely  ma- 
terial,  is  the  subsequence  of  the  motion  of 
iron  to  the  approach  of  a  loadstone.  In  the 
nature  of  the  subsequence  in  the  two  cases 
there  is  no  diiFerence.  We  have  in  each 
case  two  phenomena,  reciprocally  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  but  we  have  no  'more ; 
and  the  one  antecedent  is  as  little  trans- 
ferable as  the  other  ;  for  we  have  no  greater 
reason  to  ascribe  desire  to  the  loadstone, 
than  to  suppose  the  approach  of  a  loadstone 
to  have  preceded  our  muscular  motion.  To 
say  that  we  ascribe,  not  denrcy  but  power^ 
to  the  loadstone,  is  not  merely  to  beg  the 
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question, — hy  assuming,  without  proof,  that 
there  is  in  the  mental  sequence  a  closeness 
of  proximity,  which  is   different  from  the 
mere  uniformity  of  antecedence  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  changing  phenomena  of 
matter,  and  which  admits,  therefore,  of  be- 
ing transferred  to  those  phenomena ;  but  it 
is  also  to  say,  that  more  is  transferred,  than 
is  really  felt  in  the  sequence:   for  power^ 
which  has  a  relation  to  future  cases,  as  well 
as  to  the  present,  is  something  more  than 
the  mere  sequence  of  a  single  desire  and 
a  single  motion,  which  is  all  that  constitutes 
*any  particular  exertion ;  and,  if  from  one 
sequence  any  inference  may  be  made,  as  to 
the  recurrence  of  sequences,  it  may  be  made 
as  much  from  the  motion  of  iron,  as  from 
the  motion  of  a  limb.     If  what  we  feel  hte 
transferred  to  the  magnetic  phenomenon,  it 
is  evidently  desire  which  we  feel.     Till  th& 
muscular  motion  have  once  taken  place,  it 
is  desire  alone ;  or,  if  we  suppose,  that,  even 
before  the  first  exertion,  there  is  an  instinc- 
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ttve  expectation  of  the  result,  it  is  only  de« 
sire,  combined  with  belief,  that  the  motion 
will  follow :  it  is  afterwards  desire,  combin- 
ed with  the  knowledge  that  a  muscular  mo- 
tion has  been  its  consequence,  and  with  be- 
lief that  it  will  again  be  followed  by  the  mo- 
tion :  but  neither  is  the  combination  of  bie- 
lief  and  desire  *  transferred  to  the  loadstone, 
80  as  to  enJow  it  in  our  conception  with 
life  and  conscious  agency,  nor,  after  magne- 
tism has  been  observed,  is  there  less  know- 
ledge of  it  too,  as  a  past  event,  nor  less  ex- 
pectation of  it  as  a  future  consequence.  AVe 
do  not  believe  with  greater  certainty,  that 
our  volition  will  be  followed  by  motion,  than 
we  believe  that  the  approach  of  a  magnet  to 
iron  will  be  followed  by  motion : — ^and  what 
is  there,  then,  which  we  can  suppose  to  be 
extended  from  the  one  of  these  cases  to  the 
other  ?  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  inference 
as  to  future  similarity  of  event,  is  made  from 
one  general  principle :  but  it  is  a  principle, 
which  is  common  to  all  sequences,  material 
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as  well  as  mental,  and  which,  we  have  eve- 
ry  reason  to  believe,  would  operate  in  the 
same  manner,  though  man  were  wholly  in-^ 
capable  of  muscular  exertion  ; — if,  with  that 
incapacity,  he  could  have  the  same  power  M 
now,  of  distinguishing  all  the  varying  chan- 
ges of  the  universe  without. 

It  is,  perhaps,  even  too  much  authority, 
which  Mr  Hume  gives  to  this  error,  wheii 
he  allows,  that  the  animal  nims^  which  we 
experience,  enters  *  very  much  into  the  vul- 
gar idea  of  power.  It  seems  to  me  at  least 
equally  probable,  tliat  the  feeling  of  this 
animal  nisus,  though  derived  from  cases  in 
which  the  exertion  may  have  eventually  suc- 
ceeded, enters  largely  into  the  vulgar  idea 
of  restraint,  or  difficulty,  or  want  of  power. 


*  "  It  musty  however,  be  confessed^  that  the  animal  nisttt, 
*'  which  we  experience^  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise 
"  idea  of  powcr^  enters  very  much  into  the  vulgar  inaccurato 
"  idea  which  is  formed  of  it."    £ssays»  vol.  ii.  note  C. 
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But,  that  the  great  and  general  error  should 
have  been  adopted  by  philosophers^  is  pe- 
culiarly unaccountable;  as  it  is  impossible 
to  attend  to  the  common  language  of  the 
science  of  mind,  without  perceiving  its  in* 
numerable  derivations  from  the  analogies  of 
power  in  the  mutual  agencies  of  material 
substances.     The  phenomena  of  mind  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  certain  order ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  also  have  their  peculiar 
order:  but,  were  we  to  judge,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  each,  from  which  of  the  two  se^ 
.quences  our  notion  of  power  is  derived,  th^ 
probability  would  seem  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.    It  is  only  in  poetry,  that  wishes,  and 
joys  and  sorrows  are  ascribed  to  inanimate 
objects ;  while,  even  in  common  conversation, 
we  never  speak  of  the  faculties  and  passions 
of  the  soul,  without  a  series  of  metaphors, 
borrowed  from  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  objects  around  us.     And,  indeed,  when 
we  consider,  not  the  language  only,  but  the 
very  abstractions  and  imaginations,  of  which 
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theories  are  made,  we  discover  innumerable 
attempts  to  materialise  every  operation  of 
the  mind,  but  very  few  attempts  to  spiritiuu 
lise  the  operations  of  matter.  How  many 
hypotheses  are  there,  that  profess  to  be  ex- 
planatory of  sensation  and  tliought,  in  which 
we  hear  of  images,  and  impulses,  and  traces 
in  the  sensorium,  of  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
uncles,  of  currents  of  animal  spirits,  electric 
city,  galvanism  !  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
new  generalization  of  phenomena  of  matter 
which  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  or  n 
single  power  in  matter  inferred  from  thQ 
obsen'ation  of  new  phenomena,  which  has 
not  been  immediately  seized  by  philoso- 
phers; and  applied  to  mind ;  as  if  it  were 
the  great  business  of  metaphysical  science, 
to  systematise  the  slight  analogies  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  material  world,  and 
thus  to  convert  the  metaphors,  that  might 
adorn  our  poetry,  into  grave  expositions  pf 
philosophic  trutht 
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That  there  is  this  tendency  in  the  na-* 
ture  of  man  to  animate  and  personify  every 
object  around  him, — a  tendency,  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  of  the  grace  and  delight  of 
I  poetic  language, — ^has  indeed  been  some- 
times adduced,  as  if  it  were  a  proof  of  gene- 
ral belief  of  the  immediate  agency  of  mind, 
in  all  the  changes  of  the  external  universe. 
There  have  been  mythological  systems  of 
the  Heavens,  in  which  the  great  orbs,  that 
are  incessantly  rolling  through  space,  were 
supposed  to  be  under  the  continued  guidance 
of  r^ent  Spirits  ;  and  Oreads,  Dryads,  and 
Naiads,  under  these  or  other  names,  have, 
in  many  countries,  formed  a  part  of  more 
popular  mythology.  In  such  cases,  how-- 
ever,  the  faith  that  is  imagined  is  oflen  no- 
thing but  the  delight  of  a  pleasing  figure  of 
rhetoric,  or  a  gay  pomp  of  worship,  itself  al- 
most rhetorical,  which  may  be  consecrated 
indeed,  with  priests  and  altars  and  sacrifi- 
ces, yet,  in  these  very  solemnities,  is  to  be 
considered  as  little  more  than  a. lively  pro^ 
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sopopceia.  But,  even  in  those  cases,  in 
which  the  personification  is  more  than  mere 
allegory  and  poetic  embellishment,  and  in- 
volves real  belief  of  the  operation  of  Mind, 
it  is  easy  to  trace  the  source  of  the  supposed 
mental  agency,  in  circumstances,  that,  in  a 
rude  state  of  philosophy,  might  well  seem  to 
mark  the  interposition  of  an  extraordinary 
Spiritual  agent. 

In  illustration  of  this  principle,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  local  Divinities  of  clas- 
sical superstition,  like  the  Elves  and  other 
shadowy  beings  of  our  own  mythology,  are 
usually  represented,  rather  as  inhabitants  of 
certain  districts,  over  which  they  preside,  or 
in  which  they  occasionally  appear,  when  any 
great  part  is  to  be  performed,  than  as  con- 
necting  and  carrying  on  all  the  regular  and 
uniform  natural  processes,  which  are  exhi- 
bited to  our  daily  view.  It  is  only  where 
great  and  unusual  phenomena  occur,  and  no 
visible  cause  is  discerned,  that  the  imme- 
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diate  agency  of  Spirits  is  supposed.  It  is  k 
dignui  vindice  nodusy  and  a  God  is  therefore 
introduced ;  because  mind,  which  is  the  on* 
]y  power  that  is  itself  altogether  invisible, 
furnishes  the  only  analogy  to  which  recourse 
can  be  had.  When  sounds,  therefore,  are 
heard  from  the  mountain,  the  grove,  or  the 
stream,  while  aroimd  the  hearer  no  blast  is 
stirring;  when  a  voice  of  many  thunders 
cries  aloud,  and  fire  flashes  from  clouds, 
which,  the  very  moment  before,  were  one 
gloomy  stilness,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the 
heart  and  knee  of  man  should  fall  prostrate, 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  Spirit  But 
this  belief  is  the  natural  result  of  an  analo- 
gical reasoning,  which,  in  a  certain  rude 
state  of  physical  science,  is  irresistible,  and 
differs  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  a 
thousand  other  reasonings  of  analogy  in  phy« 
sics,  in  which  the  cause  supposed  is  not  spi- 
ritual but  material.  It  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain cases,  in  which  the  analogy  of  life  is 
more  striking  than  any  other  analogy,  and  is 
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very  different  from  that  general  theoiy, 
which  would  ascribe  a  living  power  to  the 
production  of  every  change.  The  Roman, 
who  heard  Jupiter  thundering  in  the  sky, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  reigned,  saw  and 
recognised  an  endless  succession  of  material 
causes,  in  the  more  common  spontaneous 
changes  of  nature,  and  in  the  daily  arts  of 
life ;  and  while  in  the  public  £eld  of  exer- 
cise he  drove  the  ball,  or  watched  it,  as  it 
fell  and  rebounded  from  the  earth,  he  never 
once  imagined,  that  a  God  was  at  all  con- 
cerned in  the  operation. 

The  most  probable  source  of  the  error,  as 
relating,  not  merely  to  cases  of  inferred 
analogy,  but  to  every  instance  of  change  in 
matter,  is  the  continuance  of  apparent  rest 
in  bodies,  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
a  manifest  external  force ;  in  distinction 
from  the  seemingly  spontaneous  operations 
of  life,  when,  after  long  rest,  new  motions 
seem  to  start  upon  us,  without  any  influence 
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from  without,  which  our  senses  are  capable 
of  detQcting.    The  rock,  which,  many  ages 
ago,  was  swept  from  the  mountain's  side,  re- 
mains still,  in  the  same  spot  of  the  valley 
that  received  it,  and  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  fragments,  which  the  desola- 
tion of  yesterday  has  spread  around  it :  while 
the  locomotive  power  of  animals,  as  exerted 
by  fits  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  renders 
visible  to  us  the  beginning^  of  motion  from 
absolute  rest ;  the  whole  train  of  vital  chan- 
ges  being  composed,   partly  of  motions, 
which  are  visible,  and  partly  of  feelings, 
which  are  invisible,  and  the  invisible  feel- 
ings being  neglected  by  us,  in  our  conside- 
ration of  the  visible  motions,  which  appear 
at  intervals  only,  though,  in  reality,  they  are 
parts  of  one  continuous  sequence.  It  has  thus 
been  usual  for  philosophers,  by  a  very  false 
distinction,  to  which  their  imperfect  analysis 
has  led,  to  term  matter  inerty  as  if  capable 
only  of  contintUng  changes,  and  to  distin- 
guish mind  as  alone  active,  and  capable  of 
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beginning  changes.     But  the  assumption  of 
this  quality  is  founded  on  the  difference  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  of  the  continued  visi* 
bility  of  the  train  of  changes  in  matter, 
while  there  is  only  a  partial  and  indirect  ex- 
hibition to  our  senses,  of  the  train  that  is 
continued  in  mind.   If  the  whole  train  could 
in   both  cases  become  visible  to  us,  we 
should  find,  that  no  created  mind  is  capable 
of  beginning  spontaneously  a  series  of  chan- 
ges, more  than  any  mass  of  created  matter. 
All  is  only  a  continuance  of  changes,  and 
oflen  of  mutual  changes.     If,  without  the 
intervention  of  matter,  thought  arise  after 
thought,  and  passion  after  passion ;  as  often, 
without  the  intervention  of  mind,  does  the 
motion  of  a  few  small  particles  of  matter 
produce  in  other  masses  a  long  series  of  ele- 
mental motions.     If  mind  often  act  upon 
matter,  as  often  does  matter  act  upon  mind; 
and  though  matter  cannot  begin  a  change,  of 
itself,  when  all  the  preceding  circumstances 
have  continued  the  same, as  little,  when  all  the 
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ing  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
1 8  change  possible  in  mind.  It  does 
roeive,  without  the  occurrence  of  an 
to  be  perceived,  nor  will,  without  the 
tion  of  some  object  of  desire.  The 
I,  that  certain  changes  of  mind  inva- 
precede  certain  other  changes  of  mind, 
rtain  changes  of  matter  certain  other 
ift  of  matter,  and  also  that  certain 
»  of  mind  invariably  precede  certain 
18  of  matter,  and  certain  changes  of 

invariably  precede  certain  changes 
mL  To  say,  that  mind  produces  mo- 
matter,  while  matter  cannot  produce 
in  mind,  is  but  an  abuse  of  language: 
tion,  as  an  object  of  our  perception, 
»e  a  state  of  some  material  thing.     It 

in  like  manner,  be  said,  that  matter 
I  active,  and  that  mind  is  inert,  be- 
t  cannot  produce,  in  itself,  or  in  other 

that  painful  sensation  of  heat,  which 
lediately  produced  by  the  contact  of  a 
g  mass  i  or  that  many  of  the  most 


i 
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SECTION  V. 


The  successions  of  phenomena,  whether 
spiritual  or  material,  that  have  been  as  yet 
considered  by  us,  are  those  which  are  exhi« 
bited  by  created  beings,  that  have  derived 
from  a  Mightier  Energy  all  the  qualities 
which  they  display.  That  original  Energy 
itself,  which,  in  our  ignorance  how  to  offer 
it  a  due  homage  of  admiration,  we  can  de- 
signate only  by  a  title  which  expresses  our 
ignorance  of  any  limits  to  its  sway,— The 
Omnipotent,  who  has  made  every  thing 
around  us  what  it  is,  and  has  given  us  a 
spirit  susceptible  not  merely  of  the  influen- 
ces of  external  things,  that  render  the  soul  i 
itself  a  bright  and  ever-varying  mirror  iji 


'  •  »    • 
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the  ttniveiie  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  of 
feelings  of  a  nobler  order,  which  reflect  on 
that  outward  world  a  beauty,  and  glory,  and 
sanctity,  which  ilo  massed  of  earthly  mould 
can  possess, — the  Power,  to  which  every  se- 
condary poW^r  is  far  less  than  a  single  ray 
to  that  orb  which  has  n^ver  ceased  to  pour 
forth  its  dazzling  flood,  since  the  moment 
it  which  it  was  fixed  in  the  heavens,  to 
gladden  nature,  and  be  an  emblem  of  more 
divine  magnificence,*— the  Cause  of  causes, 
and  Author  of  eVery  thing  which  has  been, 
and  is,  ahd  is  to  be, — has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  us,  as  distinguished  fro  itithe 
works  that  image  his  invisible  sovereign- 

The  definitioh  wkich  has  been  given  of 
power,  then,  it  will  perhaps  be  urged,  how- 
ever applicable  it  may  seem  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  subordinate  universe,  may  yet 
be  inapplicable  to  that  mighty  agency,  from 
whidi  the  phenomena  of  the  subordinate 

o  2 
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universe  received  their  origin;  and  if  there 
be  any  species  of  agency,  which  it  is  inade- 
quate  to  express^  it  cannot  justly  be  recei^ 
ved^  as  a  general  definition. 

Since  every  conception^  which  we  are 
physically  capable  of  forming,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Deity,  is  drawn  from  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  more  immediately  pre- 
sent  to  our  observation,  and  chiefly  from  the 
analogy  of  our  own  mind, — his  goodness, 
as  conceived  by  us,  being  only  a  transcen- 
dent degree  of  that  goodness  of  which  we 
are  internally  conscious  ;  and  the  notion  of 
his  designing  power,  as  manifested  in  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  universe,  being  the 
result  only  of  an  influence  from  that  order 
which  ourselves  produce, — ^it  seems  scarcely 
possible,  that  our  conception  of  power,  as 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  should  be 
altogether  different  from  our  conception  of 
it,  as  applied  to  his  creatures,  by  the  con- 
templation of  whose   successive   change 
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aloDe^  we  are  capable  of  rising  to  the  con* 
templation  of  that  mightier  change,  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  not  eternal  had  its  ori« 
gin* 

The  inquiry,  however,  still  remains ;  and 
it  18  the  most  important  on  which  we  can 
enter,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Power, 
I  do  not  say  this,  with  a  view  to  its  religious 
and  moral  dignity,  as  relating  to  a  Being, 
who  is  not  more  truly  the  source  of  all 
power,  than  he  is  the  source  of  all  hap- 
piness ;  and  whose  unceasing  bounty  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  as  it  is  every  where 
around  us,  without  a  feeling  o^  ardent  ad- 
miration,  which  becomes  devotioti  before 
we  think  of  offering  it  in  worship,  and  makes 
virtue  more  dear  to  us,  at  the  very  moment, 
at  which  we  feel,  in  the  comparison,  how 
fiunt  is  all  to  which  we  can  give  the  name 
of  Virtue.  It  is  not  with  a  view  to  this 
best  relation,  that  we  are  at  present  to  en- 
ter on  the  inquiry.  It  is  only  physically, 
that  we  are  to  consider  the  Divine  Power ; 
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and,  even  in  this  respect,  as  it  relates  to  all 
our  other  physical  investigations,  there  is 
none  which  can  be  regarded  as  of  equal  in- 
terest Indeed,  all  the  errors  of  philosio- 
phers  with  respect  to  the  general  nature  of 
power,— or,  at  least,  their  principal  firrors 
on  this  subject,— seem,  to  me,  to  have  been 
fostered,  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  miscpQ- 
ception9  of  the  divine  Omnipotence ;  as  if 
there  were  danger  of  lessening,  in  our  de- 
vout adqdiration,  the  dignity  of  the  Creator, 
by  the  admission  of  any  powers,  however 

subordinate  to  his  primary  will,  in  the  things 

'    '  '        *     ••  ■ 

which  he  created* 

It  is  pf  so  much  importance,  for  the 
strengthening  of  human  weakness,  apd  the 
consolation  of  human  suffering,  that  we 
s}iould  have  a  full  conviction  of  the  depend- 
ence of  a|l  events  on  the  Great  Source  of 
Being ;  that  a  doctrine  would  indeed  be  pe- 
rilous, which  might  seem  to  loosen,  however 
slightly,  that  tie  of  universal  nature.     But 
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we  may  etr^  and  in  this  case,  as  I  conceive, 
have  very  generally  erred,  in  our  notion  of 
the  sort  of  dependence,  which  seems  at  once 
best  accordant  with  the  phenomena,  and  ^ 
most  aaitable  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  The 
power  of  the  Omnipotent  is  indeed  so  trans* 
cendent  in  itself,  that  the  loftiest  imagery 
and  language,  which  we  can  borrow  from  a 
few  passing  events  in  the  boundlessness  of 
nature,  must  be  feeble  to  express  its  force 
and  universality.  When  we  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  it  in  our  conception,  we  run 
some  risk  of  degrading  the  Excellence, 
which,  as  it  is  far  above  every  earthly  glory, 
it  must  always  be  impossible  for  us  to  ele- 
vate by  expressions  of  earthly  praise,  that 
are  the  only  homage  which  we  can  offer  to 
it,  from  the  dust  on  which  we  worship. 

What  the  holiest  views  of  God  and  the 
Universe  require  of  us  to  believe,  is,  that  all 
thinga  are  what  they  are,  in  consequence  of 
diat  Divine  Will,  to  the  fulfilment  of  whose 
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gracious  design  it  was  necessary^  that  ev^ 
thing  should  be  what  it  is;  aad  that  He, 
whose  will  ^as  the  source  of  all  the.qudli-f 
ties  which  created  things  display^  may,  if  it 
seem  good  to  Him,  suspend,  orvariomlir 
ipodify,  thei  qualities  which  Himself  had  gi- 
ven, or  be,  in  any  other  way,  the  direct  ope- 
rator of  extraordinary  changes.     We  know 
GrOD,  as  a  Creator,  in  the  things  which  are 
reaDy  existing,  that  mark,  in  the  harmony  of 
their  mutual  agencies,  however  varied  they 
may  seem  to  be,  a  general  purpose^  and 
therefore  a  contriver ; — and  we  believe  in 
God,  as  the  Providential  Governor  of  the 
world ; — that  is  to  say,  we  believe  that  the 
world,  which  he  has  so  richly  endowed,  and 
the  living  beings,  for  whose  use  he  seems  sq 
richly  to  have  endowed  it,  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  Him  who  made  that  magnificent 
provision,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
continued  object  of  his  benevolevt  contem*> 
plation ;  and  therefore,  since  all  things  are 
subject  to  his  will^  and  no  greater  power 
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»m8  neoessaiy  to  susp^id  any  tendency  of 
Ature  than  what  originally  produced  it,-— 
^  there  should  be  circumstances  in  which  it 
ould  be  of  greater  advantage,  upon  the 
rbole,  that  the  ordinary  tendency  should 
Qt  continue,  we  see  no  reason,  a  priori^ 
yv  disbelieving,  that  a  difference  of  event 
lay  be  directly  produced  by  Him,  even 
rithout  our  knowledge,  in  those  rare  cases, 
I  which  the  temporary  deviation  would  be 

r  the  same  gracious  end,  as  that  which 

:ed  the  general  regulartty.- 

Biit  God  the  Creator,  and  (tOd  the  Provi* 

itial  Grovemor  of  the  world,  are  not,  ne- 

arily,  God  the  immediate  producer  of 

y  change.     In  that  great  system  which 

call  the  Universe,  all  things  are  what 

are,  in  consequence  of  his  primary 

but,  if  they  were  wholly  incapable  of 

ing  any  thing,  they  would,  virtually, 

elves  be  as  nothing.    When  we  speak ' 

Laws  of  Nature,  indeed,  we  only  use 
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a  general  phrase»  expressive  of  the  accusto* 
ined  order  of  the  sequences  of  the.  pheno- 
mena of  Nature.  But,  though,  in  this  aip- 
plication^  the  word  Law  is  not  explanatory 
of  any  thing,  and  expresses  merdy  an  older 
of  succession  which  takes  place  before  us^ 
there  is  such  a  regular  order  of  sequ^ices, 
and  what  we  call  the  qualities,  powers,  or 
properties  of  things,  are  only  their  relationa 
to  this  very  order.  An  object,  therefore, 
ivhich  is  not  formed  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
any  change,  and  on  the  presence  of  which, 
accordingly,  in  all  imaginable  circumstances, 
no  change  can  be  expected  ^s  its  immediate 
consequent,  more  than  if  it  were  not  exist- 
ing, i3  an  object  th^t  has  no  power,  proper- 
ty, or  quality  whatever.  That  substance  has 
the  quality  of  heat  which  excites  in  us,  or 
occasions  in  us  as  a  subsequent  change,  the 
sensation  of  warmth ;  that  has  the  quality  of 
greenness,  the  presence  of  which  is  the  an- 
tecedent of  a  peculiar  visual  sensation  in 
our  mind ;  that  has  the  quality  of  heaviness 
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ivhich  presses  down  a  scale  of  a  balance  that 
was  before  in  equilibrium  ;  that  has  the  qua- 
lity of  elasticity,  of  which  the  parts,  after 
being  pressed  closer  together,  return,  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  force  which  compressed  them. 
If  matter  be  incapable  of  acting  upon  mat- 
ter, or  upon  mind,  it  has  no  qualities,  by 
whidi  its  existence  can  become  known; 
and,  if  it  have  ne  qualities  by  which  its  ex- 
istence can  become  known,  what  is  it,  of 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  we  are  entit- 
led to  speak,  under  the  name  of  Matter  ? 

The  objects  around  us,  then^  if^they  can  be 
known  to  us  at  all  as  objects,  do  truly  act 
on  us,  wd  on  each  other,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  word  action  can  be  ynder- 
stood  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  truly,  in  cer- 
tam  circumstances,  the  reciprocal  and  im- 
mediate antecedents  and  consequents,  in  a 
series  of  changes  :  for,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  world,  even  though  there  were  my- 
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riads  of  substances  existing,  never  could  be 
known  to  exist,  and,  as  wholly  inefiective, 
could  not  have  been  worthy  of  entering  in^ 
to  the  gracious  plan  of  Him  who  haa  swv 
rounded  us  every  where  with  the  countless 
multitude  of  living  and  inanimate  influ^fices, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  feel  and  to  behold, 
and  still  morfe  delightful  to  trace  to  that 
primary  Beneficence,  in  which  they  all  had 
their  common  origin. 

Even  while  material  objects  are  them« 
selves  reciprocally  productive  as  well  as  sus^ 
ceptible  of  change,  it  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, and  in  one  sense  of  the  word  said  just* 
^y,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  all  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place ;  for  it  was  in  order 
that  they  might  be  the  antecedents  of  the 
very  changes  which  are  consequent  on  their 
presence,  that  he  formed  them  with  the 
powers  or  qualities,  which  those  changes 
are  believed  by  us  to  exhibit  But  it  is  in 
this  sense  only,  that  GrOD  is  the  Author  of 
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them ;  and  to  suppose,  that  he  iis  himself 
th^  real  operator,  Uid  the  only  operator,  of 
every  change,  is  to  suppose,  that  the  uni^ 

verse  which  he. has  made  exists  for  no  pur* 

t 
pose. 

I%ilosOphers,  hci[wever,  not  perceivings 
that  the  universtal  exclusive  operation,  which 
they  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  would  have  madei 
the  very  act  of  creation  itself  superfluous,  as 
&r  at  least  as  regards  the  inanimate  uni« 
verse,  have  considered  the  Divine  Being  as 
what  they  term  the  Efficient  Cause  of  every 
change  that  takes  place  j  and  have  yet  as- 
serted the  existence  of  a  system  of  material 
things,  of  which,  in  that  case,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  evidence, 
or  the  slightest  utility. 

This  error,  however,  will  require  a  little 
fidler  elucidation. 

In  the  system  of  Occasional  Causes,  which 
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formed  a  part  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy^ 

•  4 

and  which  was  founded  on  th6  dtfficiiltj  dl 
imagining  any  mutual  agency  of  substances 
so  little  congruoiis  as  mind  and  matti^,  this 
direct  agency  was  denied  in  every  case ;  and 
the  changes  that  seem  to  be  reciprocally 
produced  by  each  in  the  oth^r,  were  ascri- 
bed to  the  direct  operation  of  Gon.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  it  is  He,  and  He 
alone,  who,  when  light  is  present,  affects  our 
mind  with  vision ;  it  is  He,  and  He  alone, 
iftrho/-  when  we  will  to  raise  our  arm,  produ- 
ces the!  necessary  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
The  presence  of  light,  in  the  one  case,  and 
oiir  desire,  in  the  other  case,  irt  the  occ»- 
6ions,  indeed,  on  which  the*  Omnipre^nt 
Power  becomes  thus  active ;  bilt  they  are 
instrumental  only  as  occasions ;  and,  but  for 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty 
himself,  in  both  cases,  there  woiild  be  no 
vision,  though  light  were  for  ever  present  in 
the  healthy  eye,  and  no  contraction  of  the 

■ 

soundest  muscles,  though  our  mind  were 
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wholly  occupied,  from  morning  till  nighty  in 
willing  a  single  motion  of  our  arm. 

When  this  doctrine  ceased  to  be  admits 
ted,  under  the  name  of  the  System  of  Oc- 
casional 6auses,  it  was  far  from  losing  its  in- 
fluence ;  for  it  only  changed  its  denomina- 
tion, and,  under  another  title,  continued  to 
prevul  still  more  extensively*  It  was* 
converted  into  the  S3r8tem  of  phyncol  and 
egident  causes;  and  this  doctrine,  which 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  differ  from  the  other 
in  any  thing  but  in  name^  may  at  present  be 
r^arded  as  the  universal  faith  of  philoso- 
phers. The  occasional  cause  of  the  one  sys- 
tem, is  the  phyrical  cause  of  the  other ;  for 
what  is  termed  a  Physical  Cause,  is  truly,  in 
this  doctrine,  the  mere  occarion^  on  the  oc- 
currence of  which,  a  mightier  agency  is  ex- 
erted,— ^that  done  is  the  producer  of  the 
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subsequent  change,  and  alone,  thereforCt  de^ 
serves  to  be  denominated  ^^fficienik 

According  to  this  doctrine  of  efficient  and 
physical  causes^  we  are  to  believe,  thiBtt  there 
is  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  a  r^ular 
series  of  antecedents,  and  consequents, 
< — a  series  so  regular,  that,  firom  the  pi^ 
sence  of  the  accustomed  antecedent,  we 
may,  if  the  circumstances  be  the  same,  anti-^ 

■ 

cipate  with  confidence  the  change  which  was 
its  former  attendant  But  all  the  antece^ 
dents  of  all  the  changes,  however  regular^ 
are  antecedents  only.  They  are,  as  mere 
antecedents,  the  physical  causes  of  all  thci 
changes  that  take  place ;  but  they  are  thiis 
antecedents  of  particular  phenomena,  only 
because  there  is  an  efficient  cause,  that^  vol 
every  case,  is  different  from  them,  and  ne-^ 
cessary  for  the  production  of  the  effect^ — 
an  invisible  something,  which  connects  each 
particular  consequent  with  its  particular  an^^ 
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tecedent,  or  rather  is,  in  every  case,  the  sole 
eflScient  of  it. 

Such  is  the  doctrine.    Let  us  consider, 
then,  what  the  doctrine  implies. 

In  a  former  Section,  I  endeavoured  tp 
shew,  diat  we  have  no  other  notion  of  pow- 
er,  than  as  that  which  is  instantly  and  con- 
stantly followed  by  a  certam  change.   That, 
which  has  been  always  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain change,  is  immediately  followed  by  it, 
and,  as  we  believe,  is  to  be  in  all  future 
time  immediately  followed  by  it^  is  the 
cause  of  that  change,  in  the  only  sense  in 
whidi  the  word  came  seems  to  have  any 
meanings     The  physical  caus^,  then,  which 
^  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  followed  by 
a  certain  change,  is  the  ^cient  cause  of  that 
change ;  or,  if  it  be  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  a  definition  of  effi^ 
dency  should  be  given  us,  which  involves 
more  than  the  certainty  of  a  particular 
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change,  as  consequent  in  instant  sequeiiijei 
Causation  is  efficiency ;  and  a  cause,  which 
is  not  efficient,  is  truly  no  cause  whatever. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  what  we  jcnay 
have  before  considered  as  the  physical  or 
efficient  cause  of  a  particular  phenomenon, 
—-that  is  to  say,  its  immediate  and  constant 
antecedent,— may  prove  dot  to  have  been 
so ;  for  it  is  possible,  that  a  better  analysis 
of  a  complex  phenomenon  may  shew  a  ae- 
ries of  changes,  where  we  had  supposed  on- 
ly  one.  We  before  considered  A  as  the  im- 
mediate antecedent  of  D ;  but  we  find  af- 
terwards, that  B  and  C  are  interposed :  and 
we  cease,  therefore,  to  regard  A  as  the  cause 
of  D ;  and  give  that  name,  first  perhaps  to 
B,  and  afterwards,  on  a  still  nicer  analy- 
sis, to  C  But  we  do  not,  on  account  of  our. 
minuter  discoveries,  call  A  or  B  the  physi- 
cal cause  of  D,  and  C  its  efficient  cause. 
We  consider  physical  and  efficient  antece- 
dence as  exactly  of  the  same  meaning,  or,  , 
rather,  as  both  superfluous,  when  coupled 
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wit&  the  word  Canse,  diat^  of  itself,  expres* 
ses  every  thing  which  they  c^n  be  employed 
to  signify*  C  is  the  cause  of  D ;  for  it  has 
D  as  its  invariable  consequent :  and,  what- 
ever yerbal  distinctions  may  be  made,  this 
is  all  whidi  we  can'  understand  by  the  term ; 
since  rio  other  import  is  assigned  to  it,  even 
by  those  who  make  verbally  the  distinctions, 
to  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  attach  some 
accurate  notion. 

If,  indeed,  the  asserters  of  the  di£Perence 
of  Physical  and  Efficient  causes  had  explain-* 
ed  what  they  meant  by  the  difference  as- 
serted, and  proved  that  there  is  something 
more,  involved  in  the  notion  of  Power,  than 
the  invariableness  of  a  particular  conse- 
quent, which  may  be  expected  instantly,  as 
often  as  the  antecedent  itsdf  recurs,  their 
doctrine  might  have  had  some  claim  to  be 
,   admitted*    But  they  have  contented  them** 
'^  sdves  with  asserting  the  distinction,  With« 
\  mA  any  veiy^  great  eflS^rt,  or  rather,  I  may^ 
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say,  without  any  efibrt  whatever,  to  explain 
'  to  U8,  in  what  the  asserted  difference  con-* 
sists. 

If  the  distinction  relate  to  ft  supposed  d\£* 
ference  of  Matter  and  Mind;  and  if  the 
meaning  be,  that  matter  is^  in  all  circum- 
stances, by  its  very  nature,  essentially  inca- 
pable of  being  the  direct  antecedent  of  any 
changes;  in  other  masses  of  matter,  or  in 
mind,  and  that  these  changes  must,  in  every 
case,  be  produced  by  a  spiritual  being,  as 
the  sole  imaginable  Efiicient,-^they,  in  the 
first  place,  take  for  granted,  without  the 
slightest  proof,  that  matter  is  thus  destitute 
of  qualities  of  every  species,  since  qualities 
are  only  another  name  for  efficiency  of 
change  ;^— and,  in  the  second  place,  by  in- 
troducing a  spiritual  operator  in  every 
change,  they  only  lengthen  a  sequence  of 
physical  phenomena,  and  do  not  produce 
any  thing  different  from  a  sequence  of  regu- 
lar antecedents  and  consequents.    We  he* 
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fi>re  supposed,  that  the  approach  of  a  load- 
atone  to  a  piece  of  iron  was  die  immediate 
antecedent  of  the  motion  of  the  iron.  We 
have  now,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  a 
more  complex  phenomenon  y. — ^in  the  first 
place,  the  approach  of  the  loadstone,  in 
whatever  manner  that  may  have  been  pro- 
duced ; — in  the  second  place,  the  volition  of 
the  Deity,  or  of  some  subordinate  spirit ; — 
and,  in  the  third  place,  the  approach  of  die 
iron  to  the  loadstone.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
4ent,  thftt,  in  this  lengthened  series,  we  have 
Qnly  obtained  a  new  ^tecedent ;  and  in- 
stead of  supposing,  that  the  introduction  of 
a  Icfad^tpne  is  followed,  has  always  been 
followed,  ftnd  will  always  be  followed,  by 
the  motion  of  all  the  iron  that  may  be  with- 
in  a  certain  degree  of  vicinity  to  it,  we  must 
now  suppose,  that  it  is*  has  been,  and  al- 
.way9  will  be,  followed  by  some  spiritual  vo« 
lition,  and  that  of  thi^  volition,  or  spiritual 
energy,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  motion  of 
the  iron,  within  a  certain  degree  of  vicinity 
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to  the  loadstone,  is,  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  consequent 

■ 

The  asserters  of  the  doctrine,  then,  even 
when  they  suppose  that  they  are  contend- 
ing for  a  cause  of  a  different  species,  under 
the  name  of  efficient,  are  in  truth  introdu- 
cing into  the  sequence  observed  by  us,  a 
new  physical  cause ;  and  they  are  introdu- 
cing it,  as  I  have  before  said,  without  any 
proof  J  for,  the  causes,  which  they  term  phy- 
sical, they  admit  to  be  the  only  causes  diat 
come  under  our  observation.  They  not 
merely  introduce  it  without  proof,  however, 
but  they  introduce  what,  if  proved  to  exist, 
would  prove  also  the  uselessness  of  almost 
every  thing  which  exists. 

That  the  changes  which  take  place,  whe- 
ther in  mind  or  in  matter,  are  all  ultimate- 
ly resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who 
formed  alike  the  spiritual  and  material  sys-^ 
tern  of  the  universe, — ^making  the  earth  a 
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ludiitation  worthy  of  its  noble  inhabitant^ 
and  Man  an  inhabitant  almost  worthy  of 
that  scene  of  divine  magnificence  in  which 
he  is  placed,— -I  have  already  firequently  re- 
peated* That,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  Wilier  of  those  great  ends, 
which  the  laws  of  the  universe  accomplish, 
Grop  is  himself  the  Author  of  the  physical 
ehmiges  which  take  plaee  in  it,  is,  then, 
most  true ;  a^  it  is  most  triie,  that  the  same 
Power,  which  gave  the  universe  its  laws, 
can,  for  particular  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dent goodness  and  wisdom  ^,  suspend,  if  it 
be  his  pleasure,  any  effect  that  ^would  flow 
firom  diese  laws,  and  produce,  by  his  own 
immediate  volition,  a  different  result.  But, 
however  deeply  we  may  be  impressed  with 
these  truths,  we  cannot  find  in  them  any 
feason  for  supposing,  that  the  objects  with- 
out us,  which  he  has  made  surely  for  some 
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end,  have,  as  made  by  him,  no  efficacy,  no 
power  of  being  instrumental  to  his  own 
great  purpose,  merely  because  whatever 
power  they  can  be  supposed  to  possess  miist 
have  been  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all 
power.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  it  is 
only  as  possessing  this  power,  that  they  are 
conceived  by  us  to  exist ;  and  their  powers, 
therefore,  or  efficiencies,  are,  relatively  lo 
us,  their  whole  existenca  It  is  by  affect- 
ing us,  that  they  are  known  to  us ;  and,  if 
they  were  incapable  of  affecting  us,  o^^,— ^ 
which  is  the  same  thing,~if  we  were  un- 
susceptible  of  any  change  on  their  presence, 
it  would  be  in  vain,  that  the  gracious  bene- 
volence which  has  surrounded  us  with  them, 
provided  and  decorated  for  us  the  splendid 
home  in  which  it  has  called  us  to  dwell,^^ 
a  home,  that  may  be  splendid  indeed,  as 
planned  by  the  Omnipotent  who  made  it, 
but  which  must  for  ever  be  invisible,  and 
unknown  to  the  very  beings  for  whom 
it  was  made.     Such,  reciprocally,  is  the  na- 
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Uire  of  our  mind,  and  of  light,  that  light 
cannot  be  present,  or  at  least  the  sensorit^l 
organ  cannot  exist  in  a  certain  state  in  con- 
sequence of  its  presence,  without  that  in- 
stant sensation  which  constitutes  vision.  If 
light  have  not  this  power  of  affecting  us,  it 
is  with  respect  to  us  nothing ;  for  we  know 
it  onlj  as  the  cause  of  the  visual  sensation. 
That  which  excites  in  us  all  the  feelings, 
which  we  ascribe  to  certain  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, is  matter ;  and  to  suppose  that  there  is 
nothing  without  us,  which  excites  these  feel- 
ings, is  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  matter 
without,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  forming 
any  conception  of  matter.  The  doctrine  of 
universal  spiritual  efficiency,  then,  in  the  se- 
quences of  physical  causes,  seems  to  be  on- 
ly an  awkward  and  complicated  modifica- 
tion of  die  system  of  Berkeley  ;  for  as,  in 
this  view  of  physical  causes  that  are  ineffi- 
cient, the  Deity,  by  his  own  immediate  vo- 
lition, or  that  of  some  delegated  spirit,  is 
the  Author  of  every  effect  which  we  ascribe 
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to  the  presence  of  matter ;  the  only  conoei- 
vable  use  of  the  inanimate  masses,  whidi 
cannot  affect  us  more  than  if  they  ^ere  not 
in  existence,  must  be  as  remembrancers  *^ 
to  Him  who  is  Omniscience  itself,  at  what 
particular  moment  he  is  to  es^cite  a  feding 
in  the  mind  of  «ome  cme  of  his 'sensitive 
creatures,  and  of  what  particular  spectea  that 
feeling  is  to  be : — as  if  the  Omniscient  could 
stand  in  need  of  any  memorial^  to  excite  in 
our  mind  any  feeling  which  it  is  his  wish  to 
excite,  and  which  is  to  be  traced  to  hia  own 
spiritual  agency.  Matter,  if  we  must  still 
continue  to  use  that  name^  has  no  relations 
to  U8 :  all  its  relations  are  to  the  presiding 
and  operating  Spirit  alone.  The  asserters  of 
the  doctrine,  indeed,  seem  to  qon^der  it  as 
representing  in  a  more  sublime  light  the 
Divine  Omnipotence,  by  exhibiting  it  to 
our  conception,  as  the  only  power  in  nature : 


•  Note  G. 
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but  they  might  in  like  manner  affirm,  that 
the  creation  of  the  infinity  of  worlds,  with 
all  the  life  and  happiness,  that  are  diffused 
OFerihem,  rendered  less,  instead  of  more 
sublime,  the  exigence  of  Him  who  till  then 
waa  the  sole  Existence :  for  power  tliat  is 
derived  derogates  as  little  from  the  primary 
power,  as  derived  existence  derogates  from 
the  being  from  whom  it  flows.  Yjet  the  be^ 
lievers  of  inefficient  physical  causes,  who 
conceive  that  light  is  powerless  in  vision, 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  li^t  ex^ 
isto,  or,  rather,  they  are  styenuous  affinners 
c£  its  existence,  as  essential  to  the  very  di- 
stinction on  which  their  doctrine  is  found- 
ed ;  and  are  anxious  only  to  prove,  in  their 
xeal  for  the  glory  of  Him  who  made  it,  and 
who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  that  this,  and 
all,  or  the  greater  number  of  his  works,  ex«- 
ist  for  no  purpose.  Light,  they  contend, 
has  no  influence  whatever :  it  is  as  little  ca- 
pable of  exciting  sensations  of  colour,  as  of 
exciting  a  sensation  of  melody  or  fragrance; 
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but  still  it  exists.  The  production  of  so' 
simple  a  state  as  that  of  vision,  or  any  other 
of  the  modes  of  perception,  with  an  appara- 
tus which  is  not  merely  complicated,  but,  in 
all  its  complication,  absolutely  without  effi- 
cacy of  any  sort,  is  so  far  from  adding  any 
sublimity  to  the  Divine  nature  in  our  con- 
ception, that  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by 
the  mind,  without  lessening  in  some  d^ree 
the  sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the  universe, 
by  lessening,  or  rather  destroying,  all  the 
sublimity  of  the  universe  which  he  has 
made.  What  is ,  that  idle  mass  of  Matter^ 
which  cannot  affect  us,  or  be  known  to  us, 
or  to  any  other  created  being,  more  than  if 
it  were  not  ?  If  the  Deity  produces,  in  eve- 
ry case,  by  his  own  immediate  operation, 
all  those  feelings  which  we  term  Sensations 
or  Perceptions,  he  does  not  first  create  a 
multitude  of  inert  and  cumbrous  worlds, 
invisible,  and  incapable  of  affecting  any 
thing  whatever,  that  He  may  know  when  to 
operate,  in  the  sfune  manner  as  he  would 
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have  operated,  though  they  did  not  exists 
This  strange  process  may  indeed  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  ignorance  and  feeblenes!! 
of  human  power ;  but  it  is  not  the  awfiil 
simplicity  of  that  Omnipotence, 

^  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 

''^  Who  balls  for  things  that  are  not, — and  thej  come.'* 

In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  di« 
rect  agency  of  the  Su[ireme  Being  is  indu*^ 
bitably  to  be  believed, — ^as  in  that  greatest 
of  all  events,  when  the  Universe  arose'  at  his 
will, — what  notion  are  we  capable  of  form- 
ing of  such  a  change,  and  are  we  to  consi«- 
sider  that  Highest  Energy  as  different  in 
nature,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  the  bum<* 
ble  del^ated  energies,  which  are  operating 
around  us? 

The  Omnipotence  of  God,  it  must  in<- 
deed  be  allowed,  bears  to  every  created 
power  the  same  relation  of  awfiil  superior!- 
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ty,  which  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
bear  to  the  hunible  knowledge  and  virtiie 
of  his  creatures.  But,  as  we  know  his  wis- 
dom  and  goodness,  only  by  knowing  what 
that  human  wisdom  and  goodness  are, 
which,  with  all  their  imperfection,  he  has 
yet  permitted  to  know  and  adore  him  ;  so, 
it  is  only  by  knowing  created  power,  weak 
and  limited  as  it  is,  that  we  can  rise  to  our 
feeble  conception  of  His  Omnipotence.  In 
contemplating  it,  we  consider  only  His  wfll, 
as  the  direct  antecedent  of  those  glorious 
effects,  which  the  Universe  displays.  The 
power  of  God  is  not  any  thing  different 
from  God,  but  is  the  Almighty  himself,  will-* 
ing  whatever  seems  to  him  good,  and  crea- 
ting,  or  altering,  by  his  very  will  to  create 
or  alter.  It  is  enough  for  our  devotion,  to 
trace  every  where  the  characters  of  the  Di- 
vinity,—of  provident  arrangement,  prior  to 
this  system  of  things, — ^and  to  know,  there- 
fore, that,  without  that  DivineoviU  as  ante- 
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cedent,  nothing  could  have  been  ^.    Where^ 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes, — ^to  the  Earth,  to 
the  Heavens,  to  the  myriads  of  bemgs,  that 
live  and  move  around  us^  or  to  those  more 
than  myriads  of  worlds,  which  seem  them- 
selves almost  like  animated  inhabitants  of 
the  infinity  through  which  they  range, — 
above  us,  beneath  us,  on  every  side,  we  dis- 
cover, with  a  certainty  that  admits   not 
of  doubt.  Intelligence  and  Design,  that  must 
have  preceded  the  existence  of  every  thing 
which  exists.     Yet,  when  we  analyze  those 
great  but  obscure  conceptions,  which  rise  in 
our  mind  while  we  attempt  to  think  of  the 
creation  of  things,  we>feel  that  it  is  still  only 
a  sequence  of  events  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, though  of  events  the  magnitude  of 
which  allows  us  no    comparison,  because 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  earth- 
ly changes,  which  fall  beneath  our  view. 
We  do  not  imagine  any  thing  existing  in- 
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termediatelj,  and  binding  as  it  were  thewiU 
of  the  Omnipotent  Creator  to  the  things 
which  are  bursting  upon  our  gaase :  we  con- 
ceive onljr  the  Divine  Will  itself,  as  if  made 
visible  to  our  imagination,  and  all  nature  at 
the  very  moment  rising  around 

It  is  evident,  th^  in  the  csise  of  the  di^ 
vine  agency,  as  in  every  other  species  of 
causation,  the  introduction  of  any  circum- 
stance of  supposed  efficiency,  as  furnishing 
a  closer  bond  of  connexion,  would,  in  truth, 
furnish  only  a  new  antecedent,  to  be  itself 
connected.     But,  even  though  it  were  pos- 
sible to  conceive  the  closer  connexion  of 
such  an  additional  circumstance^  as  might 
be  supposed  to  intervene,  between  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  as  antecedent^  and  the  rise  of 
the  Universe,  as  consequent, — it  would  di- 
minish indeed,  but  it  certainly  could  not  be 
supposed  to  elevate  the  majesty  of  the  per- 
son and  of  the  scene.     Our  feeling  of  his 
Omnipotence  is  not  rendered  stronger  by 
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the  slowness  of  the  complicated  process. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  suc« 
cession  of  the  object  to  the  desire,-r-of  an 
object  so  vast  and  so  magnificent,  to  a  simple 
volition, — which  impresses  the  force^f  the 
Omnipotence  on  our  mind ;  and  it  is  to  the 
divine  agency,  therefore,  that  the  represen- 
tation of  instant  sequence  seems  peculiarly 
suited,  as  if  it  were  more  emphatically 
powerful. 

Iq  the  works  of  man,  if  we  consider  enly 
the  progressive  changes,  as  they  rise  after 
each  other,  each  effect  is  equally  the  imme- 
diate consequent  of  its  particular  antece- 
dent. But  the  change,  first  produced,  may 
not  be  that  which  was  primary  in  the  mind 
of  the  operator, — the  finished  result  which 
he  contemplated  at  a  distance,  in  his  plan. 
Before  this  can  arise,  a  multitude  of  gradual 
changes  may  be  necessary ;  and  quick,  there- 

^,  as  each  sequence  may  be,  there  is  an 
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i^pearanoe  of  slowness  when  we  .consider 
the  whole  successive  parts  of  the  train ;,  be- 
cause we  have  constantly  in  our  mind  one 
great  sequence,  of  the  desire  itself,  and  the 
object  of  the  desire,  which  a  process,  that 
is  t^mplicated  with  so  many  instrumental 

changes,  seems  tardy  to  present  Man  is 
not  omnipotent.  What  he  wills  does  not 
arise,  merely  because  he  has  willed  it ;  and 
often,  therefore,  to  gratify  a  single  wish,  he 
must  toil  to  produce  sequence  after  se* 
quence,  and,  in  many  cases,  toil  to  produce 
them  in  vain.  But  there  is  a  Being,  who  is 
Omnipotent;  and  His  boundlessness  of 
power,  as  distinctively  opposed  to  human 
feebleness,  seems  best  marked  by  a  rapidity 
in  which  there  is  nothing  that  intervenes 
between  the  will  itself,  and  its  perfect  ful- 
filment 

In  the  liveliness  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  change  so  rapid,  is  to  be  found 
the  chief  sublimity  of  the  celebrated  pas- 
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tage  in  Genesis,  descriptivef  of  ^e  crea* 
tion  of  light;  whatever  chunto  additional  it 
toay  receive,  from  the  ethereal  purity  of  the 
very  object  that  is  imaged  to  us, — ^which 
seems  itself  of  a  hatiire  so  heavenly,  as  to 
have  been  worthy  of  being  the  fii*st  mate^ 
rial  emanation  of  the  divine  glory,  to  con- 
nect it  afterwards  with  the  grosser  forms  of 
earth.  It  is  by  stating  nothing  more  than 
the  antteedent  and  consequent,  that  the  des- 
cription is  majestically  simple.  Goo  speaks, 
and  it  is  done.  We  imagine  nothing  intern- 
mediate.  In  our  highest  contemplation  of 
his  power,  we  believe  only,  that,  wheti  he 
willed  creation,  a  world  arose,  and  that,  in  all 
future  time,  a  similtir  volition  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rise  of  whatever  he  may  will 
to  exist, — ^that  his  will  to  destroy  any  of*  his 
works,  will  be  in  like  manner  followed  by 
its  non-existence, — ^and  his  will  to  vary  the 
course  of  things,  by  miraculous  appeiaran- 
ces.  The  will  is  the  only  necessary  previ- 
otia  change;  and  that  Being  has  ahnighty 
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power  J  whose  every  will  is  immediittelj  and 
invariablj  falhwed  by  the  existence  of  its 
object 


iL 


PART  II. 


OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  ILLUSION 


WITH    RESPECT   TO   THE   RELATION. 


PART  SECONP. 


SECTION  |. 


If,  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  notion 
of  power,  I  have  been  successful  in  shewing 
the  real  import  of  the  relation,  according 
to  which  certain  phenomena  are  classed  by 
ua  as  the  causes  of  certain  other  phenomor 
na,  in  a  r^ular  order  of  sequence,  I  may 
consider  a  great  part  of  the  mystery  to  be 
dissipated,  which  l^as  been  supposed  to  en- 
velope in  peculiar  obscurity  the  physical 
lions  of  events. 


iiy^kf-^: 


We  have  seen,  that  in  our  notion  of  poweri 
there  are  only  two  elements, — immediate 
priority  in  a  sequence,  and  the  supposed  in- 
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variableness  of  a  similar  consequent,  on  everjr 
past  and  future  recurr^ice  of  the  same  an- 
tecedent, in  the  same  circumstances.  When 
we  say  of  any  thing,  that  it  has  been  followed, 
is  followed,  and  will  always  be  followed,  by 
a  particular  change,  and  say  at  another  time, 
that  it  has  the  power  of  producing  that 
change,  we  do  not  make  the  slightest  diffe- 
rence of  affirmation ;  we  only  alter  the 
words  in  which  one  unaltered  meaning  is 
conveyed. 


This  simple  view  of  the  import  of  causa* 
tion,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  successive  review 
of  all  the  generic  varieties  of  events,  is  true 
of  the  changes  that  take  place,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world, — is  true  of 
the  reciprocal  influences  of  mind  and  the 
bodily  organs, — ^is  true  of  the  changes  more 
purely  mental,  when  feeling  succeeds  feel- 
ing,— and,  as  far  as  we  can  humbly  presume 
to  speak  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  it  is 
true  also  of  those  mighty  events,  in  which 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  World  has 
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deigned  to  reveal  himself  in  those  high  cha-> 
racters  of  Power. 

The  adoption  of  this  simple  definition  of 
Creatiye,  as  well  as  created,  power,  relieves 
118  fr<>m  much  of  that  confusion,  in  which 
the  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect  has  been 
involved  by  scholastic  phraseology.  The 
verbal  distinctions  which  are  made  on  this 
subject  are  either  fallacious  or  of  little  va- 
lue. There  is,  in  strictness  of  language, 
but  xme,  cause,  the  proximate  event,  or  the 
proximate  combination  of  circumstances,  in 
the  order  of  priority :  though,  as  the  proxi- 
mate event  has  other  circumstances,  which 
invariably  precede  it,  the  term  remote  came 
may  be  allowed  for  those  remote  circumstan- 
ces, when  a  single  order  of  events  ;s  consi- 
dered abstractly,  without  regard  to  any  co- 
existing series.  A,  being  the  cause  of  B, 
which  is  the  cause  of  C,  may  itself  be  term- 
ed a  remote  cause  of  C ;  and  might,  in 
efvery  case,  be  ao  termed,  with  perfect  cer- 
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tainty  as  to  the  future  subsequence  of  C^  if 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  uistead  of  being 
complicated  by  many  co-existing  series  of 
events,  were  all  comprised  in  a  single  imli- 
mited  progression  of  change  after  change. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
term  is  allowed,  not  as  expressing  any  new 
and  different  species  of  reliction,— rfor  the 
only  real  causation  is  still  that  of  B  by  A| 
and  of  C  by  B ;  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
conciseness,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  na^ 
ming  every  intermediate  event  in  a  train  of 
phenomena ;  and  that,  as  there  is  a  perpe- 
tual interference  of  such  orders  of  events  ,in 
the  variety,  of  simultaneous  changes  which 
nature  exhibits,-*-by  which  the  partis  of  one 
train  modify  the  parts  of  other  co-existing 
trains, — the  uncertainty  of  any  practical  con- 
fidence in  the  results  of  causes  that  are  re-- 
mote,  must  increase,  in  a  very  high  propor- 
tion, with  their  distance  of  antecedence. 

The  terms  predH^panng  and  occ€Manat 


iin  cases,  necessary  lor  uie  proauciion 
particular  effect :  but  still  it  must  be 
umbered,  that  these  are  not  separate 
es,  distinct  in  nature.  They  are  only. 
1  of  one  complex  antecedent ;  the  real 
69— -die  proximate  event,  of  which  alone 
relation  of  invariable  priority  can  be 
rted,— being  the  whole  aggregate  of  cir- 
stances,  thus  combined,  at  the  moment 
re  the  commencement  of  the  change  of 
•h  we  speak. 


he  distinction  of  physical  and  efficieht 
ea,  however,  we  have  seen,  is  not  thus 
irable.  It  serves  no  purpose  of  useful 
jeviation ;  and  it  has  tended^  more  than 
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that  compose  the  sequence.  It  is  not  ne^ 
cessary,  as  we  found,  to  the  purity  of  theism, 
that  we  should  suppose  something  divine 
and  incomprehensible  to  be  interposed,  amid 
all  those  obvious  and  regular  changes  indiich 
we  observe :  it  is  sufficient,  that  we  be  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  Creator, 
and  trace  the  Universe,  with  all  its  regulari^ 
ty  and  beauty,  as  one  great  effect,  to  the 
Almighty  source  of  Being.  That  sOme  Spi- 
ritual will,  Divine  or  subordinate,  modifies 
immediately  all  the  successions  of  events, 
has  certainly  never  been  proved ;  and  ihe 
supposition  is  only  another  shape  of  that  er- 
roneous theory,  which  supposes  the  very  no- 
tion of  power  to  be  acquirable  only  from  the 
changes  produced  by  theoperations  of  mind; 
but,  even  though  this  unproved  gratuitous 
supposition  were  admitted  to  be  just,  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  on  that  account,  to 
add  any  new  term  to  our  language.  The  spi- 
ritual efficient,  whatever  it  may  be,  being 
the  immediate  antecedent,  would  then  be  it- 
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true  physical  cause  of  every  event,  of 
le  circumstances  that  at  present  ap^ 
us  to  be  the  physical  or  proximate 
ould  be  only  the  remote  cause,  he- 
wn one  step  back,  in  the  series  of 
Q :  or,  if  we  should  suppose,  that 
ircurastances  have  any  direct  in^ 
that  co-exists  with  the  will  pf  the 
g  Spirit,  in  the  production  of  the 
le  whole  would  then  form  one  ag- 
of  causation  ;  and  the  physical  and 
cause  would  still  be  the  same, — be- 
ling  more  than  that  combination  of 
tances,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
itely  and  uniformly  precedes  an 
The  proper  expression  of  doubt, 
e,  for  those  who,  without  any  wiur- 
•m  observation  or  reason,  imagine 
^e  may  be  a  spiritual  interposition 
'  production  of  change,  is  not,  that 
\  acquainted  with  the  phj/sical^  and 
t  of  the  efficient  cause,  but  merely, 
y  are  not  certain,  as  to  the  nature 
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of  that  direct  antecedent  which  is  the  real 
physical  cause,  or  as  to  the  exact  nature 
and  number  of  the  chxainistanc^i  which 
may  perhaps  combine  in  it 

The  powers  of  substances  are  only  the 
substances  themselves ;  and  hence^  whatever 
mystery  may  be  supposed  to  attend  the  in-» 
variableness  of  the  changes  that  are  conse^ 
quent  on  their  presence,  is  the  mysteiy  of 
their  very  existence  as  substances,  and  no- 
thing more.  A  substance  without  qualities, 
if  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  knowledge, 
seems  a  contradiction  in  terms:  and  the 
qualities  of  substances,  as  we  have  fbtind, 
are  only  another  name  for  their  power  of 
Meeting  other  substances.  Wliatever  defi- 
nition we  may  give  of  matter,  must  always 
be  the  enumeration  of  those  properties  or 
qualities  whkh  it  exhibits ;  and,  if  there 
were  no  powers,  there  would  truly  be  no- 
thing to  define. 
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li^  then,  wfe  suppose^  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  can  know  matter  as  having  certain 
qualities ;  and,  afterwards,  find  something 
very  wonderful,  in  the  regularity  of  the 
dianges  that  are  consequent  on  its  exis(> 
ence  in  certain  circumstances ;  we  have  be- 
gun to  wonder  in  the  wrong  place :  for,  if 
we  know  matter  as  having  qualities, — that 
is  to  say,  if  we  know  matter  at  all, — ^we  have 
already  takeu  for  granted,  that;  in  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
certain  changes,  without  which  subsequent 
changes,  the  qualities  of  which  we  speak 
would  be  words  without  meaning.  It  would 
indeed  be  most  wonderful,  if  matter  had  any 
qualities,  and  if  there  were,  at  the  same  timfe 
no  regularity  of  the  train  of  antecedents  and 
consequents ;  for  this  would  be  to  have  cer- 
tain qualities,  and  yet  to  be  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  every  quality. 

All  this  regularity  of  succession;  then,  is 
assumed  in  our  very  notion  of  substances, 
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as  existing ;  md  there  is  no  power,  difiefent 
and  separate,  or  distinguishable  from  them. 
Innumerable  dianges  may  be  taking  place 
in  them  at  every  moment ;  and  in  all  time, 
pasC^and  future,  these  changes  may  have 
.liucceeded  each  other,  and  may  continue  to 
succeed  6ach  other,  with  a  complication  and 
'  variety  to  which  our  imagination  cannot  fix 
any  limit ;  yet,  however  varied,  and  uncea«- 
sing,  and  complicated  they  may  be,  the  phe- 
nomena,  in  all  their  changes,  present  us  a 
series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  but 
present  us  nothing  more. 

So  obvious,  indeed,  does  it  appear  to  me, 
but  for  the  strange  misconceptions  which 
have  prevailed  on  the  subject^  that  the  sulh 
stances  which  exist  in  nature, — the  world  oi' 
matter,  its  living  inhabitants,,  and  the  ado* 
rable  Being  who  created  them, — are  all  the 
real  existences  in  nature,  an^  ih^\  in  the 
various  changes  which  occur,  there  can  as 
little,  therefore;  be  any  powers  or  suscepti- 
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biliti^  different  from  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  themselves,  as  there  can  be 
form,  different  from  the  co-existing  particles 
wfaidi  constitute  it ;  that  the  labour  to  ren- 
der this  truth  more  apparent,  by  argument, 
•eems  to  me  almost  like  an  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate a  self-evident  proposition.  An 
illusion,  however,  so  universal,  as  that  vrhidi 
supposes  the  powers  of  nature  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  antecedents  and 
consequents  themselves,  is  not  what  we  are 
entitled,  without  the  fullest  examination,  to 
considet  as  an  illusion.  In  the  minute  dis- 
cation  to  which  it  has  now  been  subjected. 
-it  has  been  made,  I  trust,  sufficiently  appa- 
rent, thit  the  doctrine  is  founded  on  error. 
But  how  has  it  happened,  that  there  should 
he  such  universality  of  error,  with  respect 
to  a  relation,  which  every  philosopher,  who 
has  ventured  on  any  physical  inquiry,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  constantly  present 
to  his  mind,  and  which  may  be  considered 
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even  as  equally  familiar  to  the  ignoritit  af 
to  the  wise ;  since  the  ignorant,  as  well  as 
the  wise^  are  every  moment  adapting  their 
conduct  to  it,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
innumerable  forms  ?  In  the  case  of  a  mis^ 
take,  so  prevalent,  and  so  important  in  its 
consequences,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting,  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances,  which  ap-> 
pear  most  probably  to  have  led  to  it  In- 
deed, the  more  false,  and  the  more  obvious- 
ly false,  the  illusion  is,  the  more  must  it 
deserve  our  inquiry,  what  those  circum- 
stances have  been,  which  have  so  long  oIh 
tained  for  it  the  assent,  not  of  common  un- 
derstandings merely,  but  of  the  quicksi^t- 
ed  and  the  subtile.  A  truth  is  but  half  re- 
vealed, when  it  makes  us  know  only  that 
we  have  been  in  the  wrong :  the  chief  reve- 
lation iisi  that  which  tells  us  of  some  prin- 
ciple within  us,  that  rendered  the  fallacy 
to  us  for  the  time  a  relative  truth.  We 
only  one  error,  in  knowing  that  we 
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have  been  deceived ;  but  we  may  avoid  ma- 
ny errors,  in  knowing  how  that  one  has  de- 
ceived us. 
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JL  HE  belief,   that   something   more   than 
mere  invariableness  of  precession,  however 
regular  in  the  certainty  and  exact  similarity 
of  a  particular  consequent,  is  inaplied  in 
power,  and  in  all  the  synonimous  expres* 
sions  of  agency,  has  arisen  from  the  joint 
influence  of  various  circumstances,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  others  in  the  arbitrary  forms  of 
language,  which  to  all   mankind  in  some 
measui^,  and  to  the  far  greater  number  of 
mankind  in  every  respect,  are  themselves, 
in  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over 
thou^t,  like  a  portion  of  that  very  nature. 
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The  sources  of  fallacy^  in  the  present  in- 
stance, are  chiefly  of  the  former  kind.  But, 
before  considering  these,  some  influences  of 
mere  language,  though  less  important,  are 
yet  of  sufiicient  consequence  to  deserve  to 
be  pointed  out 

When  I  speak  of  these  verbal  influences, 
however,  as  less  important,  I  must  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  of  the  principles  of  er- 
ror, which  are  primarily  and  essentially  in 
^the  forms  of  language.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word,  all  our  prejudices,  that  pass  from 
mind  to  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  verbal ;  as  originally  communica- 
ted, and  perpetuated,  by  conversation  or 
writing.  The  more  frequently,  for  example, 
we  may  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of 
power  as  something  distinct  from  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  in  a  train  of  events, 
that  mysteriously  connects  these  events  with 
each  other^  the^  more  deeply  of  course,  by 
the  repetition  of  these  verbal  associations, 
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is  the  error  impressed  on  our  minds.  But 
the  influence  of  language,  in  such  cases,  is 
secondary  only,  not  primary ;  and  it  is  to  its 
primary  influence  alone  that  my  present  re- 
marks are  confined. 

Of  these  sources  of  primary  error  in  lan- 
guage, I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  the 
efiect  produced  by  the  various  metaphori* 
cal  phrases  which  have  been  employed  to 
express  the  regularity  of  the  antecedence 
and  consequence  of  certain  phenomena. 
We  speak  of  events  as  connected  or  cof^oin- 
ed ;  and  we  speak  of  their  bond  of  connec- 
tion, as  if  there  were  something  truly  inter- 
mediate.  If  we  examine,  indeed,  with  a 
very  nice  analysis,  all  that  can  be  justly  un- 
derstood in  these  phrases,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  metaphor  does  not  reaUy  express , 
the  existence  of  any  thing  interposed ;  since 
the  very  supposition  of  any  such  link  would 
only  transfer  an  imaginary  difficulty,  firom 
one  observed  object  to  another  object  un- 
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absenred,  and  leave,  between  the  new  hypo- 
thetical antecedent  and  its  consequent,  an 
inTviableness  of  sequence  as  inexplicable 
as  before.  It  is  in  ttuth,  not  as  espressing 
more  than  invariableness  of  sequence,  but 
merely  as  being  the  strongest  figurative  ex* 
pression  of  invariableness  of  sequence,  that 
band^  and  its  various  synonimes,  are  at  all 
significant  in  the  philosophy  o£  cause  and 
effect.  The  metaphor,  considered  as  a  mere 
metaphor,  is  a  very  appropriate  one.  The 
principal  circumstance,  in  which  two  bo- 
dies, boi^d  together,  difier  from  two  similar 
^K>dies  which  are  not  bound  together,  is, 
that  in  the  former  case,  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  bodies  is  a  mqj*k  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Qther,  in  future  time  as  well  as 
in  the  present ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  any 
casual  vicinity,  that  is  at  one  moment  per- 
ceived by  us,  may  be  broken  by  the  slight- 
est accident  of  the  next  moment  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  circumstance, 
•Q  strongly  indicative  of  the  sort  of  prophe- 
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cj  which  we  are  disposed  constantly  to 
make  within  ourselves,  as  to  future  proxi* 
mities  of  the  events  that  have  once  appear- 
ed to  us  to  be  proximate,  should  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  ties  and  links  of  mate- 
rial things,  to  express  this  regularity  of  or- 
der, in  which  one  object  appears  as  closely 
and  constantly  after  another,  as  if  it  were 
mechanically  bound  to  it ;  and,  when  once 
introduced  and  generally  employed,  it  is 
not  wonderful,  that  this  particular  metaphor 
should  do,  what  all  metaphors  in  philoso- 
phy are  very  apt  to  do.  It  expresses,  in- 
deed, and,  if  the  metaphor  be  even  rhetori- 
cally just,  must  always  express,  at  least  one 
resemblance;  but  other  circumstances  are 
soon  added,  and  gradually  extended,  which, 
though  true  of  the  object  from  which  the 
figure  was  taken,  may  not  be  true  of  the  ob- 
ject, to  which,  on  account  perhaps  of  that 
single  resemblance,  it  was  originally  appli- 
ed. A  bond  is  a  sign  of  proximity ;  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  it  resembles  causf^tion :  but 
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it  is  more  than  a  mere  sign;  it  is  itself 
something  intermediate,  which  has  an  exist- 
ence as  distinct  and  independent,  as  that  of 
either  of  the  substances  which  it  connects  ; 
and  in  this  separability  and  self-existence 
it  does  not  resemble  causation.  But  still, 
however  simply  and  justly  the  metaphor 
may  have  been  employed  originally,  to  ex- 
press the  mere  regularity  of  sequence  of  one 
event  after  another  event,  it  is  a  very  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  the 
figurative  phrase,  that  we  should  learn,  by 
a  wider  extension  of  this  partial  and  limit- 
ed resemblance,  to  consider  the  bond  which 
connects  events,  as  something  which  is  it- 
self intermediate ;  and  when  it  thus  becomes 
the  expression  to  us  of  something  interme- 
diate, our  very  ignorance  of  any  thing  really 
intervening,  will  only  render  more  mysteri** 
ous  what,  obscure  as  it  may  be  in  our  con- 
ception, we  yet  believe  not  the  less  to  ex- 
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Another  way,  in  which  our  language 
tends  to  deceive  us  iq  this  respect,  is  by  the 
difference  of  meaning,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  ta  assign  to  the  words  cau^  and 
effect  J  and  to  the  other  words  that  signify 
priority  and  mccenianj  when  used  without 
the  qualifying  adjectives,  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  identify  thqm  in  import  with  those 
single  words. 

I  have  already  explained,  in  what  majoh 
ner,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  there  are 
sequences  which  are  casual,  as  well  as  se- 
quences which  are  invariable.  There  an; 
innumerable  substances,  capable  of  exists 
ing  in  various  states ;  and,  in  these  changes 
of  state,  they  exhibit  to  us  phenomena  in 
co-existing  series.  At  the  same  moment,  B 
may  be  succeeding  A,  S  succeeding  R,  and 
Y  succeeding  X.  Between  the  parts  of 
these  pairs,  reciprocally,  there  is  a  relation 
of  invariable  priority  and  subsequence.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  that  there  should  be  a 
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lilar  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  co-exist- 
I  trains  to  the  antecedents  and  oonse- 
eiits  of  the  other  trains.  From  the  cir- 
natance  of  the  mere  co-existence  of  the 
iea,  however,  A  is  in  this  case  the  antece^ 
tf  of  S  and  Y,  as  much  as  of  B.  B,  S, 
1  Y  equally  follow  it,  at  one  particular 
ment;  but  it  is  the  cause  of  B  alone, 
ich  follows  it,  not  at  that  moment  only, 
;  uniformly.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
t  we  should  have  terms  to  express  chan- 
ty which  are  casually  subsequent  to  other 
inges,  as  well  as  those  which  are  inva- 
bly  subsequent  In  the  single  word  cause^ 
t  have  united,  with  the  fact  of  mere  prio- 
ry our  belief  of  the  uniformity  of  the  same 
laequent,  in  past  and  future  time.  We 
t  accustomed,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
iciseness,  to  employ  that  single  word,  or 
de  other  single  word  that  is  synonimous, 
en  the  great  circumstance  of  invariable- 
8  b  meant  to  be  strongly  expressed,  and 
ipply  the  terms  of  mere  succession,  only 
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to  those  events,  in  which  we  have  no  regard 
to  uniformity  of  order,  and  in  which  the 
successions,  therefore,  may  have  been  alto- 
gether casual.  Cause  and  sequence  thus  as- 
sume to  our  mind  an  appearance  of  oppo* 
sition,  rather  than  of  similarity.  When, 
however,  in  our  speculations  on  the  order 
of  events,  we  reduce  cause^  by  analytic  defi«- 
pition,  to  its  two  elements  of  immediate 
priority  and  invariableness,  we  are  obliged, 
as  we  cannot  use  any  of  the  single  words 
which  are  exactly  tautologous,  to  revert  to 
the  use  of  the  term  Sequence,  and  to  qualir 
fy  it  by  some  appropriate  adjective.  Yet 
the  influence  of  the  former  habit  of  opposi- 
tion  still  remains ;  and  therefore,  on  th« 
first  enunciation  of  the  proposition,  that 
cause  and  effect  are  but  a  species  of  se» 
quence,  we  feel  a  sort  of  discrepancy  in  the 
words  Cause  and  Sequence,  which  the  mere 
>addition  of  the  important  qualifying  a^)^^ 
tive  invariable  is  not  able  wholly  to  remove. 
All  which  we  understand,  indeed,  in  causa- 
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tion,  is  mere  invariableness  of  sequence ; 
but  we  still  think,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more,  which  of  course,  being  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  must  be  something  that  id 
very  dark  and  very  wonderful, — ^being  in- 
visible at  every  moment,  though  at  every 
moment  before  our  very  eyes,  and  produ->* 
cing  every  change  which  we  perceive ;  but 
never  producing  that  one  by  which  it  might 
itself  become  an  object  of  our  perception. 

There  is  yet  anothei"  form  of  verbal  in^ 
fluence,  iti  some  of  the  most  common  un- 
avoidable modes  of  grammatical  construe^ 
tion,  which  I  conceive  to  have  greatly  fa- 
voured the  mistake.  All  languages,  how«* 
ever  much  they  may  differ  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  analysis,  must,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  analytical ;  evolving  in  many  suc- 
cessive words  the  complex  feeling  of  a 
single  moment  When  the  analysis  and 
distribution  are  once  made,  the  same  terms 
sre  afterwards  extended  to  innumerable  ob- 
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jects,  and  innumerable  relations  of  olgecte  { 
to  express  what  may  be  analogous,  indeed, 
in  aU,  but  may  yet  differ  in  many  import- 
ant respects.  The  most  abstract  terms  of 
relation  may  thus,  in  their  widely  extended 
use,  carry  with  them  the  same  sort  of  error, 
which  I  stated  to  arise  from  the  use  of  me* 
taphors.  They  may  lead  us  to  extend  to 
the  analogous  object  more  than  the  analo* 
gous  circumstance  which  alone  justifies  the 
use  of  them.  Thus,  when,  in  compliance 
with  the  analytical  forms  of  grammar,  we 
speak  continually  of  the  powers  of  a  sub* 
stance,  or  of  substances .  that  have  certain 
powers,— of  the  figure  of  a  body,  or  of  bodies 
that  have  a  certain  figure, — ^in  the  same 
manner  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  birds  of  the  air,  of  the  fish  of  a  river,  of 
a  park  that  has  a  large  stock  of  deer,  or  of  a 
town  that  has  a  multitude  of  inhabitants ; 
we  gradually  learn  to  consider  the  power  of 
a  substance,  or  the  power  which  a  substance 
possessei^  as  something  different  from  the 
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substance  itself,  inherent  in  it,  indeed,  but 
inberent  as  something  that  may  yet  subsist 
separately.     In  the  ancient  philosophy,  this 
error  extended  to  the  notions  both  of  form 
„k  I»wer.    In  the  a«e  of  fonn.  however, 
thou^  the  illusion  lasted  for  many  ages,  it 
did  at  length  cease;  and  no  one  now  re- 
gards the  figure  of  a  body  as  any  thing  but 
the  body  itself.     It  is  probable,  that  the  si** 
milar  illusion   with  respect  to  power,  as 
something  different  from  the  substances  that 
are  said  to  possess  it,  would  in  like  manner 
have  ceased,  and  given  place  to  juster  views ; 
if  there  had  not  been  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  many  circumstances  of  still  more 
powerful  influence,  to  favour  the  illusion 
in  its  origin,  and  foster  and  perpetuate  it. 

These  circumstances,  therefore,  will  next 
deaerve  our  consideration. 
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yV^M.  havei  already  seen,  in  the  IbMis  of  Iail» 
guage,  many  circumstances,  that  tend  to 
produce  or  aid  the  fallacy  which  we  are  ex^ 
amining;  and  we  have  now  to  consideir 
other  causes  of  it,  that  are  to  be  found  ill 
the  changing  phenomena  themselves,  or,  at 
least,  in  the  view  of  them  which  it  is  scared- 
ly  possible  not  to  take,  till  a  more  minute 
analysis  have  corrected  the  erron 


Of  this  kind  is  the  mistake  as  to  the 
seeming  latency  of  power,  at  times  when  it 
is  said  to  be  unexerted, — a  mistake,  which 
philosophers  have  partaken  with  the  vulgar, 
because,  like  the  vulgar,  they  have  been 
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content,  in  the  process  of  causation,  to  ad-* 
mit  as  mysterious,  what  a  more  analytical 
view  of  the  process  would  have  proved  to 

be  very  simple. 

f 

If  I  have  rendered  sufficiently  clear  (he 
doctrine  of  the  preceding  Sections,  t  have 
shewn,  that  Power  is  nothing  latent  in  sub-^ 
stances,  but  is  only  a  name  for  the  substance 
itself,  in  which  it  is  said  to  bd  Ikteht, — A 
name,  that,  as  uniformly  expressive  of  a  re- 
lation to  some  coilsequent  change,  ts  fairly 
applicable  to  the  substance  as  often  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  circumstances,  in  which  some  ef^ 
feet  takes  place,  but  only  when  it  exists  in 
those  circumstances.  In  all  other  circum- 
stances, but  those  in  which  the  presence  of 
the  particular  substance  is  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  some  change,  the  relation,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  Power,  does  not 
exist ;  and,  when  we  speak  of  the  power  as 
remaining  even  in  these  circumstances  in 
which  no  change  is  consequent,  it  is  allow- 
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able  merely  for  brevity  of  expresftion^  and 
means  only  that  the  substance  of  which  we 
gpeak^  however  inefficient  it  may  seem, 
while  every  thing  is  remaining  unaltered,  is 
one  which,  in  certain  circumstances  different 
from  the  present,  is  always  attended  with  a 
certain  change,  in  itself,  or  in  some  other 
substance.  If  this  popular  and  conve- 
nient language  were  to  be  examined  very 
rigidly,  it  would  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  li- 
mit the  reference  of  power,  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  in  which  the  presence  of 
the  substance  is  productive  of  chiuige ;  since, 
in  all  other  circumstances,  as  there  is  no 
tendency  to  any  change,  there  is  no  relative 
antecedence  or  power,  of  which  to  speak. 
But,  without  insisting  on  such  rigid  accura- 
cy, we  may  be  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of 
a  wider  use  of  the  phrase,  if,  as  often  as  we 
use  it  in  our  philosophic  analyses,  the  pre» 
cise  limitation  be  mentally  made. 

There  is  a  difference,  in  this  ca8e,-M»f 
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power,  as  conceived,  and  power,  as  really 
existing,— *which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
point  out.  What  is  permanent,  in  our  ima- 
gination of  objects,  may  be  very  far  from 
being  permanent,  in  the  objects  themselves 
which  are  imagined  by  us.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  what  is  termed  Exertion,  there  is 
truly,  as  I  have  said,  no  power,  if  the  mean*- 
ing  of  that  word  be  accurately  considered ; 
for,  in  these  particular  circumstances,  there 
is  no  change,  nor  tendency  to  change,  in 
any  thing,  ^nd  therefore  no  relation  of  an* 
tecedence  to  change,  which  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  word  Power :  the  circumstan- 
ces have  not  occurred,  which  are  necessary 
to  constitute  the  state  of  efficiency,  or  apt- 
ness to  be  followed  by  a  certain  change; 
and,  if  these  never  were  to  occur,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  speak  would  remain  for 
ever  powerless.  The  power,  in  short,  is 
wholly  contingent  on  certain  circumstances, 
b^inning  with  them,  continuing  with  them, 
ceasing  with  them.     In  the  intervals  of 
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ri^urrence  of  these  circumMances,  however, 
— or,  to  use  the  ordinary  popular  language^ 
in  the  intervals  of  exertion  of  the  supposed 
latent  power  of  a  substance,— *we  may  think 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  its  presence 
is  productive  of  change ;  and  knowing  that, 
as  often  as  these  circumstances  recur,  the 
change,  too,  will  recur,  we  may  transfer  to 
the  substance,  as  if  permanent  in  it,  what  is 
truly  permanent  only  in  our  thought,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  circumstances  of  effi- 
ciency, imagines  them  present  But  a  very 
slight  attention,  surely,  ought  to  be  enough 
to  convince  us,  that  it  is  by  our  imagination 
only,  we  thus  invest  the  substance  with  a 
character  of  continued  power,  which  does 
not  belong  to  it ; — that  what  we  know  of 
the  effective  relation  of  the  substance  to  the 
particular  change  of  which  we  speak,  is  not 
its  universality  in  all  circumstances,  but  its 
contingence  on  certain  circumstances ;  since 
in  these  circumstances,  and  only  in  these,  the 
presence  of  the  substance  is  the  direct  ante* 
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cedent  of  the  change; — and  that,  as  all 
which  truly  exists  in  a  sequence  of  changes  is 
only  the  antecedent  itself,  and  the  conse- 
quent itself,  without  any  thing  separate  and 
intermediate,  which  can  be  denominated 
Power,  we  might  as  well  speak  of  a  latent 
consequent!  as  of  a  latent  antecedent,  when 
there  is  truly  no  latency  of  one  or  of  the 
other,  but  both  are  completely  present  and 
▼isible.  Even  if  antecedence  and  consequence 
did  mean  something  distinguishable  from 
the  particular  antecedent  and  particidar  con- 
wequenty  we  might  as  well  suppose  one  of 
these  states  to  be  latent  as  the  other,  if  a  la- 
tent state  could  have  any  meaning ;  and  be- 
lieve that  there  is  in  cold  solid  steel  a  latent 
liquidity,  as  much  as  in  cold  unkindled  fuel 
a  latent  power  of  liquefying  it.    Let  the  fuel 
be  kindled,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  heat, 
and  the  steel  be  immersed  in  it,  for  a  cer- 
tain time;  the  change  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Fusion  will  then,  indeed,  take 
place.     But  a  blade  of  steel,  and  the  largest 
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mass  of  fuel,  might  remain  for  ever  in  the 
closest  proximity,  without  such  a  change ; . 
because  the  relation  of  antecedence  and 
consequence,  in  the  fusion,  is  not  a  > mutual 
relation  of  steel  and  fuel,  in  all  circumstan* 
ces,  but  of  steel  and  fuel  in  certain  circum- 
stances. A  very  high  temperature  is  neces- 
sary  for  the  liquefaction  ;  and,  where  that 
temperature  is  not,  the  fusion  itself,  and  the 
power  of  fusion,  are,  in  reference  to  the  sub* 
stances  in  that  particular  situation,  equally 
words  without  meaning. 

Since  a  great  part  of  the  error,  however, 
in  this  case,  arises  from  inattention  to  the 
difference  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
substances  exist,  when  they  are  productive 
of  change,  and  when  they  are  not  produc- 
tive of  it ;  a  little  fuller  elucidation  of  this 
difference  will  tend  to  shew  more  clearly 
the  principle  of  the  mistake,  which  leads  to 
the  reference  that  is  falsely  made  of  power, 
as  something  which  is  constantly  present, — 
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not  co-extensive  only  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  certain  changes  are  conse- 
qoent,  but  with  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  substance  that  is  said  to  possess 
it,  can  exist,— -as  much  when  there  is  no 
resulting  change  whatever,  as  when  changes 
occur  in  instant  sequence. 

In  considering  the  physical  changes  which 
come  under  our  view,  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  in  many  cases,  not  to  give  a  sort  of  uni- 
ty, in  our  conception,  to  phenomena  which 
are  in  their  nature  complex.  We  consider 
them,  as  in  some  measure  one  ^  because, 
however  complex  they  may  truly  be,  they 
exhibit  to  us  one  gr^t  general  character. 
Wind,  Rain,  Frost,  Thaw,  Vegetation,  Life, 
Death,  are  single  words ;  but  many  changes 
of  many  elementary  atoms  are  expressed  by 
them.  In  like  manner,  when  we  have  gi- 
ven a  single  name  to  any  substance,  how- 
ever numerous  and  various  the  elements 
ipay  be  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  regard 
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it  as  one^  in  all  the  changes  of  circum- 
fitances,  that  leave  in  it  a  semblance  of  caa^ 
tinuity,  or  do  not  alter  in  any  remarkable 
degree^  the  physical  qualities  ¥rith  which 
it  directly  affects  our  senses :  for,  if  the  sen- 
sible qualities  be  greatly  changed,  the  di£i 
ference  becomes  too  striking,  to  be  consist^ 
ent  with  belief  of  that  continued  unity  of 

m 

which  I  sipeak.     Wlien  water,  for  example, 
is  so  much  altered  in  appearance,  as  to  pre- 
sent tp  us  a  solid  mass,  in  congelation,  or 
when  it  is  attenuated  and  dispersed  in  the 
form  of  steam,  we  scarcely  think  of  it  as 
water ;  but,  in  all  the  slight  variations  that 
take  place,  in  the  degrees  of  temperature 
which  intervene  between  these  remarkable 
changes,  we  regard  it  as  the  same  identical 
substance, — ^not  perhaps  in  strict  philoso- 
phy, but  in  that  popular  view,  which  is  ner 
ver   wholly  absent    from   the  philosophic 
mind,  even  when  it  strives  to  consider  ob^ 
jects  most  exactly  as  they  are. 
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If  this  illusion,  as  to  a  sort  of  continued 
unity  and  sameness,  hold  in  some  degree^ 
even  when  there  are  slight  apparent  changes 
of  sensible  qualities,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  still  more  remarkably  the  case,  when 
there  is  in  substances  no  manifestation  of 
any  change  whatever,  that  is  capable  of  di- 
rectly impressing  our  senses*     A  living  hu* 
man  being,  for  instance,  seems  to  our  eyes 
the  flame  in  every  respect,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  is  about  to  elevate  his  arm, 
as  he  was  for  many  minutes  before,  when 
his  arm  continued  at  rest    We  believe  that 
he  has  the  power  of  moving  his  arm,  when- 
ever he  chooses  to  move  it ;  and,  as  there  is 
no  difference  to  strike  the  senses,  at  the  in- 
stant of  beginning  motion,  so  as  to  mark  to 
us  the  particular  antecedent  of  the  particu- 
lar consequent,  we  are  very  naturally  led 
to  consider  the  quality,  on  which  the  mo- 
tion  d^>ends,  as  a  general  property  of  the 
human  being  to  whom  we  ascribe  it    Man, 
we  say^  has  in  health,  the  power  of  moving 
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his  arm  ;  and^  since  the  arm  is  not  constant- 
ly in  motion,  we  consider  the  power,  which 
is  thus  ascribed  as  a  general  property,  to  be 
something  that  may  lie  latent  as  it  were  in 
the  living  frame.  That  active  energy,  which 
may,  or  may  not  be,  at  different  times,  when 
all  that  appears  is  similar,  is  hence  concei- 
ved to  be  distinguishable  from  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  the  seemingly  unaltered  mass,— 
«,m«hing  which  rathf/reside,  in  it.  th» 
is  .  p«t  of  it.  The  same  living  body  is  be- 
fore  us,  at  different  moments,  In  some  of 
those  moments,  a  particular  change  is  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  it ;  in  other  mo- 
ments, there  is  no  such  change.  Its  pre- 
sence, indeed,  in  one  state  observed  by  us, 
must  precede  the  new  state  observed  ;  since, 
without  this  continued  presence,  the  change 
itself,  which  the  voluntary  motion  exhibits, 
could  not  be  remarked ;  but,  since  the  onlj 
antecedent  observed  by  us,  is  the  body  in 
its  state  of  previous  repose,  and  since  we 
know  that  the  change  does  not  depend  on 
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esence  of  this  mere  antecedent^ — if 
me  is  to  be  given  to  the  substance 
18  present  equally,  and  exhibited  the 
ippearance,  when  the  change  was  in 
ry  instant  about  to  follow,  and  when 
not  produced  at  all, — ^it  is  regard 
a  proof  of  something  more,— of  a 
that  is  now  exerted,  and  that  was  la- 
iierefore  in  the  antecedent  itself,  till 
illed  into  exercise. 

hi  is  the  vague  sort  of  reasoning,  with 
t  to  the  continued  existence  of  power 
umstances  in  which  it  is  not  exerci* 
lat  appears  just,  to  all  who  are  not  in 
bit  of  making  any  very  nice  analyses, 
of  their  thoughts  or  of  the  complex 
before  them,  and  who  think,  that 
they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
L  as  one,  has  therefore  a  real  unity,  of 
aU  that  is  true  at  one  moment  must 
[ually  true  at  every  other  moment* 
ave  only  to  subject  the  supposed  uni-* 
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ty  to  analysis ;  and  all  the  mystery  which 
led  to  the  notion  of  power  as  something  la- 
tent and  inherent  in  substances,  capable  of 
being  exercised  or  not  exercisec^  at  different 
times,  will  be  found  to  disappear. 

.  The  living  body  is  not  one  substance,  be» 
cause  the  surface  which  it  presents  to  us  b 
seemingly  continuous.  Every  organ  is  it- 
self a  multitude  of  elements,  that  have  no 
other  unity,  than  as  co-existing  in  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  are  truly  the  agentu  or 
subjects  of  innumerable  changes,  many  of 
which  our  senses  are  incapable  of  percei'o 
ving ;  while  others,  which  we  are  capable  of 
perceiving,  without  being  able  to  distin- 
guish the  immediate  circumstances  pn  which 
they  depend,  we  ascribe,  with  a  sort  of 
vague  reference,  to  the  body,  as  if  it  were  a 
single  substance.  At  the  moment  before 
the  ann  is  moved,  there  is  a  change  of  some 
sort,  in  the  nerves  that  are  instrumental  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles;  a  change 
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takes  pl^e  on  our  volition,  but  re- 
quires that  volition  to  precede  it.  It  is  not 
strictly  true,  then,  that  man,  as  man^  has 
the  power  of  moving  his  hand,  if  it  be 
meant,  that  he  has  this  power,  in  all  cir-^ 
cumstances,  in  which  no  outward  restraint 
is  imposed ;  for  certain  circumstances,  that 
are  more  than  mere  freedom  from  any  fo- 
reign force,  are  necessary  for  the  power.  It 
is  not  man  who  has  the  power ;  it  is  man 

■ 

mlling ;  and,  till  the  volition  and  the  con- 
sequent nervous  change,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  air  of  a  paradox 
perhaps,  but  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  man 
has  as  little  power  of  moving  his  own  arm, 
as  of  putting  in  instant  motion  the  arm  of 
another  person  at  a  mile's  distance.  The 
real  antecedent  of  the  muscular  contraction, 
as  far  as  we  are  yet  capable  of  judging  phy- 
si(^ogically,  is  a  certain  invisible  and  indi- 
stinguishable state  of  the  nerves  of  the  part. 
When  the  nerves  are  in  this  state,  motion 
of  the  arm  follows ;  when  they  *  are  not  in 
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this  state,  no  motion  of  the  ann  followi. 
The  power  J  therefore,  as  always  relative  to 
that  particular  state  of  the  nerves^  is,  when 
the  antecedent  is,  and  only  when  the  ante- 
cedent is.  It  is  not  something  that  exists 
and  is  latent  during  the  time  of  rest :  it  is  a 
relation  of  the  will,  or  of  the  nervous  affeo* 
tion  that  follows  the  will,  to  the  muscular 
contraction  ;  and,  when  there  are  no  relative 
and  correlative  nervous  and  muscular  states, 
the  power  in  those  circumstances  is  not  la- 
tent, — ^it  is  nothing. 

I  must  remark,  however,  once  more,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  misconception,  that 
though,  in  a  philosophic  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  Power,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
this  strict  analysis,  and  limit  and  determine 
the  circumstances,  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
said  with  physical  truth,  that  the  relation 
subsists  between  a  particular  antecedent  and 
a  particular  consequent,  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing that  the  more  extensive  popular  use  of 
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the  phrase,  which  speaks  of  the  powers  of 
substances  as  permanently  existing  in  them, 
should  be  given  up.  Such  technical  and 
strictly  logical  nicety,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  as  inconvenient  as  absurd.  There 
we  many  forms  of  expression,  which  it  is 
of  great  advantage  to  retain  on  account  of 
their  brevity,  though  they  may  not  be  per- 
fectly accurate,  if  strictly  interpreted ;  and 
all  which  is  necessary  is,  that  we  should  be 
on  our  guard  as  to  the  real  meaning,  that 
we  may  not  lose  or  confound  it  in  the  freer 
application.  In  the  present  instance,  for 
example,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
it  is  not  man^  simply  as  existing,  who  has 
the  power  of  moving  his  arm,but  man  willing^ 
or,  to  pursue  the  analysis  still  more  minutely, 
man  in  a  particular  state  of  affection  of  cer- 
tain  nerves ;  since  it  is  then  only  that  the  con* 
sequent  motion  of  the  arm  ensues :  but  still, 
as  this  nervous  affection  is  in  health  always 
consequent  on  his  will,  and  as  it  is  this  ve- 
ry  obedience  to  the  will,  which  alone  ren- 
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ders  the  arm  so  important  to  us  as  a  piece 
of  living  machinery,  it  is  very  convenient! 
that  we  should  be  able  to  state  the  relation 
in  ordinary  discourse,  without  so  tnany 
words,  as  would  be  necessary,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  convey  accurately,  at  all  times^ 
tl^e  restricted  meaning,  that  limits  the 
power  to  the  particular  circumstances,  in 
which  alone  the  particular  antecedence  and 
consequence  take  place.  It  is  not  the  less 
useful,  however,  for  the  physical  inquirer, 
to  have  constantly  in  mind  the  precise  re- 
striction^ though  not  expressed  in  the  words^ 
which,  in  compliance  with  popular  use,  he 
may  often  find  it  convenient  to  employ* 

Power,  then,  is  not  something  lat^t  in 
substances,  that  exists,  whether  exercised  or 
not.  There  is,  strictly,  no  power  that  is 
not  exerted  ;  for,  as  it  is  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing, unless  as  expressive  of  the  instant  se- 
quence of  some  change,  and  as  changes  take 
place  only  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  on- 
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ly  in  those  circumstances  in  which  they  do 
take  place,  that  there  can  be  antecedents 
and  consequents  to  impress  us  with  the  re- 
lation to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Power. 
What  is  termed  the  Exercise  of  Power  is  on- 
ly another  name  for  the  presence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  which,  and  in  which  alone, 
there  is  the  power  of  which  we  speak ;  as 
power  unexerted  is  the  absence  of  the  very 
circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute power. 

There  is  scarcely  any  analysis  of  the  com- 
plex processes  of  thought,  with  which  phi- 
losophy is  conversant,  that  appears  to  me  to 
give  so  much  light  into  nature,  as  this  one ; 
and  with  which  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as 
so  important  to  familiarize  the  mind.  If 
it  be  clearly  understood,  a  great  part  of  what 
mi^it  otherwise  have  seemed  very  profound 
and  subtile,  in  the  works  of  many  eminent 
metaphysicians,  will  appear,  what  it  truly  is, 
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a  tissue  of  distinctions  merely  verbal,  as  fri- 
volous as  any  of  those  whidi,  in  a  darker 
age,  were  the  subjects  of  tumultuous  and 
n&ver*ceasing  contention,  in  the  technioil 
disputations  of  the  schoolmen* 

If,  for  example,  we  know  that  Power  is  al- 
ways a  relative  term,  applicable  to  a  sub- 
stance, only  in  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  a  change  of  some  sort  is  uniformly 
consequent,  how  little  more  than  a  number 
of  mere  words  can  we  find,  in  the*  cautious 
distinctions,  with  which  Dr  R^d  would 
guard  his  definition  of  it ! 

^^  The  name  of  a  cause  and  of  an  ^getUy 
he  says,  ^  is  properly  given  to  that  bdng 
only,  which,  by  its  active  power,  produces 
some  change  in  itself  or  in  some  other  be- 
ing.  The  change,  whether  it  be  of  thou^t, 
of  will,  or  of  motion,  is  the  effect.  Active  J 
power,  therefore,  is  a  quality  in  the  causey . 


1  order  to  the  production  of  any  effect 
must  be  in  the  cause,  not  only  power, 
te  exertion  of  that  power :  For  power 
is  not  exerted  produces  no  effect 

Jl  that  is  necessary  to  the  production 
IT  effect,  is  power  in  an  efficient  cause 
iduce  the  effect,  and  the  exertion  of 
ewer :  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say, 
be  cause  has  power  to  produce  the  e£> 
nd  exerts  that  power,  and  yet  the  e£- 
not  produced.  The  effect  cannot  be 
power,  unless  all  the  means  necessary 
production  be  in  his  power. 
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For  power  which  cannot  be  exerted  is  no 
power,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  *•" 

How  many  pages  are  there  of  such  com- 
binations of  words,  with  the  mere  semblance 
of  reasoning,  in  the  works  of  this  philoso- 
pher, and  of  many  other  philosophers,  the 
labour  of  reading  which,  and  the  labour  of 
writing  which,  would  have  been  saved  by  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  Exertion,  as  not  distinguishable  in 
any  way  from  the  Power  itself  which  is  said 
to  be  exerted,  but  significant  only  of  that 
very  antecedence  to  some  consequent 
change,  which  power  denotes,--<-significant 
of  the  existence  of  the  circumstances,  in 
which  alone  tliere  is  any  consequent  change, 
and  in  wliich  alone,  therefore,  is  to  be  found 
the  power,  that  is  co-extensive  with  them ! 


*  Essays  on  tub  active  Powers  of  MaNj  Essay  iv.  ch.  2. 
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The  analysis,  however,  which  this  distinc- 
tion  involves,  is  one  which,  as  it  has  not 
been  made  by  philosophers  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  made 
by  the  unreflecting  multitude.  They  know 
only,  that,  when  they  will  to  move  their 
arm,  their  arm  moves  accordingly.  But 
they  think  that  they  are  themselves  exactly 
the  same,  when  they  do  not  will  to  move  it, 
as  when  they  are  willing  it ;  and  they  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  power  is  something 
which  is  always  possessed  by  them, — some- 
thing, which  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances alike,  whether  exerted  or  unexerted, 
i»  still  present  with  them,  like  the  pen  or 
the  pencil,  which  has  as  real  existence,  and 
is  as  much  theirs,  when  it  is  lying  on  the 
table  before  them,  as  when  it  becomes  in 
their  hands,  at  once  the  instrument  and  in- 
terpreter of  their  most  secret  thoughts. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  so  much 
complication,  that  a  perpetual  analysis  is 
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necessary,  for  distinguishing  the  demmtaiy 
properties  that  appear  in  one  great  oompomid 
result ;  and,  after  the  remarks  now  made,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see,  how  the  imperfect 
analysis,  which  leads  to  the  belief  of  Power^ 
not  as  the  relation  of  an  order  of  change  in 
substances  that  are  in  certain  drcumstanoes, 
but  as  something  which,  exerted  and  unez- 
erted,  exists  in  them  in  all  circumstances, 
and  therefore,  when  no  duuigeft  are  taking 
place,  as  much  as  when  there  is  the  most 
rapid  succession  of  changes,  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  mysteri- 
ous notions  that  are  entertained  of  Causa- 
tion, as  implying,  in  addition  to  the  antece- 
dents and  consequents,  in  a  train  of  events, 
something  which  is  in  the  train,  and  yet  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  antecedents 
-  and  consequents  themselves,  that  form  the 
whole  progressive  series ; — ^which,  therefore, 
even  though  we  could  be  supposed  to  know 
all  the  substances  that  exist  before  us,  would 
stiU  be  necessary  to  be  added  to  them ;  as- 
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i^  in  the  number  of  existing  things,  there 
could  be  more  than  the  whole  number  of 
things  that  exist  A  belief  so  very  strange 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  founded  in  illusion ; 
and  one  cause  of  such  illusion,  the  remarks 
now  made  on  what  is  termed  the  Exercise  of 
Power,  as  distinguishable  from  power  itself, 

have,  I  trust,  successfully  pointed  out 
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SECTION  IV. 


In  the  preceding  Section,  we  have  seen  one 
cause  of  error  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
power,  in  the  unity  and  sameness  of  phy- 
sical character,  which  we  falsely  ascribe  to 
substances,  in  all  the  changes  of  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  can  be  placed,  and  the  con- 
sequent erroneous  belief,  that  what  is  just- 
ly  referable  to  them,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, must  be  equally  referable  to  them  in  all 
circumstances.  The  powers,  therefore, which 
they  exhibit  to  us,  in  the  changes  that  follow 
their  presence  in  some  situations  only,  we 
believe,  as  they  must  belong  to  them  at  all 
times,  to  be  latent^  in  the  other  situations, 
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in  which  they  are  present  without  any  con- 
sequent change ;  and  hence  believing  that 
a  word,  which  is  expressive  only  of  the  re- 
lation of  antecedence  to  some  instant  change, 
must  yet  have  some  other  meaning,  with 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  continue  ap- 
plicable in  all  circumstances,  even  when 
there  is  no  subsequent  change  whatever, 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  distinguish  the 
power  itself,  which  is  not  the  antecedent  of 
any  change,  from  the  exercise  of  power, 
when  there  is  such  actual  antecedence :  and 
the  process  of  causation,  therefore,  appears 
to  us  very  mysterious  ;  since  it  is  regarded 
as  the  developement  of  something  which  is 
tor  ever  existing  before  us,  latent  and  invi- 
sible, and  which,  even  at  the  instant  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  evolved,  has  already  be- 
come latent  and  invisible  again,  before  our 
eye,  in  its  quickest  glance,  can  catch  even  a 
gleam  of  its  rapid  evanescence. 

Such  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  fallacy 
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with  respect  to  the  nature  of  power.  Bui 
there  is  a  source  of  illusion  which  we  are 
next  to  examine,  that  appews  to  me  of  much 
stronger  and  more  extensive  and  lasting  in* 
fluence. 

This  cause  of  error  is  to  be  traced  ulti^ 
mately  to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses. 

As  our  senses  are  at  present  constituted,  we 
know  that  they  are  too  limited  in  their  range 
and  acuteness,  and  too  feeble  even  within 
their  narrow  boundary,  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  elements  that  co-exist  in 
bodies ;  and  of  elements,  which  are  them-^ 
selves  unknown  to  us,  the  minute  changes 
which  take  place  iii  them  must  of  course  be 
unknown.  We  are  hence,  from  our  inca^ 
pacity  of  distinguishing  these  elements  by 
our  imperfect  senses,  after  the  minutest 
analysis  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  make, 
incapable  of  observing  the  whole  series  of 
internal  changes  that  occur  in  them,-^he 
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whole  progressive  series  of  antecedents  and 
oonsequ^its  in  a  phenomenon  that  appears  to 
oor  sadses  simple ;  and  since  it  is  only  between 
immediate  antecedents  and  consequents,  that 
we  suppose  any  permanent  relation,  we  are, 
therefore,  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  de- 
tect, in  the  more  obvious  changes  that  ap- 
pear to  us  in  nature,  some  of  those  minuter 
elementary  changes  which  we  suspect  to  in« 
tervene.  These  minute  invisible  changes, 
when  actually  intervening,  are  truly  what 
connect  the  obvious  antecedents  with  the 
obvious  consequents ;  and  the  innumerable 
diaooveries  which  we  are  constantly  making 
of  these,  when  some  finer  analysis  evolves 
and  presents  them  to  our  search,  lead  us 
habitually  to  suppose,  that  amid  all  the  vi- 
sible changes  perceived  by  us,  there  is  some- 
thing latent,  which  links  them  together,  and, 
though  concealed  from  our  view  at  present, 
may  be  discovered,  4>erhap8,  by  some  analy- 
tic process,  that  has  not  yet  been  employ- 
ed 
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He  .who,  for  the  first  time,  hears  a  bell 
rung,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  theory  of 
sound,  will  very  naturally  suppose,  that  the 
stroke  of  the  clapper  on  the  bell  is  the  cause 
of  the  sound  which  he  hears.  He  learns, 
however,  that  this  stroke  would  be  of  little 
effect,  were  it  not  for  the  vibrations  excited 
by  it  in  the  particles  of  tlie  bell  itself;  and 
another  discovery,  still  more  important, 
shews  him  that  the  vibration  of  the  bell 
would  be  of  no  effect,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
elastic  medium  interposed  between  it  and 
his  ear.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  bell,  there- 
fore, that  he  looks,  as  the  direct  cause  of  the 
sensation  of  sound,  but  to  the  vibrating  air; 
nor  wiU  even  this  be  long  considered  by  hini 
as  the  cause,  if  he  turn  his  attention  to  the 
structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  He  will 
theu  trace  effect  after  effect,  through  a  long 
series  of  complex  and  very  wonderful  parts, 
till  he  arrive  at  the  aut^tory  nerve,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  the  brain,  in  some  unknown 
state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest, 
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as  the  cause  or  immediate  antecedent  of 
that  altered  state  of  mind  which  constitutes 
the  particular  sensation.  All  these  pheno- 
mena were  constantly  taking  place,  around 
him  and  within  him,  in  regular  series,  at 
every  repetition  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell; 
but,  as  his  senses  could  not  distinguish  the 
elementary  motions,  they  were  taking  place 
before  him  unobserved.  He  learns,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  take  place ;  and,  extend- 
ing his  inquiry  to  other  phenomena,  learns 
perhaps  that  in  these,  too,  there  are  sequen- 
ces of  changes  before  unknoMrn  to  him,  the 
latent  causes,  .progressively,  of  ultimate 
dumges  which  before  appeared  to  him 
simple  and  immediate.  He  suspects,  there^ 
fore,  that  in  phenomena  the  most  familiar 
to  him,  there  may  be,  in  like  manner,  other 
changes  that  take  place  before  him  unobser- 
ved, the  discovery  of  which  is  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  order  of  causes. 
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It  is  quite  impossible,  that  the  oonstuit 
search,  and  frequent  detection,  <^  causes 
before  unknown,  thus  found  to  intervene 
between  the  more  manifest  sequences  of 
phenomena,  should  not,  by  the  influmoe  of 
some  of  the  most  common  principles  of  the 
mind,  at  length  associate  almost  indissolu- 
bly  with  the  very  notion  of  change,  as  per- 
(J^ived  by  us,  the  notion  of  something  in* 
termediate,  that  as  yet  lies  hid  firom  our 
search,  and  connects  the  parts  of  the  series 
which  we  at  present  perceive. 

This  latent  something,  that  is  supposed 
to  intervene  between  the  observed  antece- 
dent and  the  observed  cons^uent,  being 
the  more  immediate  antecedent  of  the 
change  which  we  observe,  is,  of  course,  re- 
garded by  us,  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
change ;  while  the  antecedent,  actually  ob< 
served  by  us  and  knovni,  ceases  for  the  same 
reason  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause ;  and  a 
cause  is  hence  supposed  by  us  to  be  some* 
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thing  very  mysterious ;  since  we  give  the 
name,  in  our  imagination,  to  something  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  must  be  abjsolutely 
ignorant,  as  we  are,  by  supposition,  ignorant 
of  its  very  existence.  The  parts  of  a  series 
of  dianges,  which  we  truly  observe,  are  re* 
garded  by  us  as  little  more  than  signs  of 
other  intervening  dianges,  as  yet  undetect^ 
ed;  and  our  thought  is  thus  constantly 
turned  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  as 
often  as  we  think  of  discovering  a  cause. 

The  expectation  of  discovering  something 
intermediate  and  unknown,  between  all 
known  events,  it  thus  appears,  is  very  readi- 
ly convertible  into  the  common  notion  of 
power  as  a  secret  and  invisible  tie.  ^  Why 
•*  does  it  do  this  ?"  or,  "  How  does  it  pro- 
duce this  effect  ?''  is  the  question  which  we 
are  constantly  disposed  to  put,  when  we  are 
told  of  any  change  which  one  substance 
occasions  in  another^  and  the  common  an- 
swer, in  all  sudi  cases,  is  nothing  more  than 
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the  statement  of  some  intervening  object  or 
event,  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  asker, 
but  as  truly  a  mere  antecedent  in  the  se- 
quence, as  the  more  obvious  antecedent 
which  he  is  supposed  to  know.     How  is  it 
that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance  ? — Because 
rays  of  light  are  emitted  or  reflected  from  the 
object  to  the  eye.     The  new  antecedent  ap- 
pears to  us  a  very  intelligible  reason.     And 
why  do  rays  of  light,  that  fall  in  confusion 
from  so  many  bodies  within  our  sphere  of 
•vision,  on  every  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  give  us  distinct  impressions  of  all  these 
different  bodies  ?     Because  tlie  eye  is  form- 
ed of  such  refractitig  power,  that  the  rays 
of  light,  which  fall  confusedly  on  its  sur- 
face, converge  within  it,  and  form  distinct 
images  of  the  objects  from  which  they  came, 
on  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  nerve  of  sight     Again,  we  are 
told  only  of  intervening  events,  before  un- 
known to  us ;  and  again,  we  consider  the 
mere  knowledge  of  these  new  antecedents, 
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as  a  very  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
event,  which  we  knew  before.  This  con- 
stant statement  of  something  intermediate, 
that  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  us^  as 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  which  we  per- 
ceive, whenever  we  ask,  how  or  why  they 
take  place,  continually  strengthens  the  illu- 
sion, which  leads  us  to  regard  the  powers  of 
objects  as  something  different  from  the  per- 
ceived objects  themselves.  And  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  to  state  intervening  changes  is 
only  to  state  other  antecedents,  not  any 
thing  different  from  mere  antecedence ;  and 
that,  whatever  number  of  these  intervening 
changes  we  may  discover,  between  the  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  which  we  at  present 
know,  we  must  at  length  come  to  some  ul- 
timate change,  which  is  truly  and  immedi- 
ately antecedent  to  the  known  effect.  We 
may  say,  that  a  gun,  when  fired,  excites  the 
sensation  of  sound,  because  it  excites  vi- 
brations in  the  intervening  air, — ^that  these 
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vibrations  of  air  are  the  cause  of  sound,  bj 
communicating  vibration  to  parts  <^  the  ear, 
—and  that  the  vibrations  of  these  parts  of 
the  ear  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  aA 
fecting,  in  a  certain  manner  the  nerve  of 
hearing,  and  the  brain  in  generaL  -  Butf 
when  we  come  to  the  ultimate  aflfectiml  of 
the  sensorial  organ,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  sensation,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
cannot  say  of  it^  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  by  exciting  any  thing  intermediate, 
since  it  then  could  not  itself  be  that  ulti» 
mate  affection,  by  which  the  sound  was  im^ 
mediately  preceded.  It  is  the  cause,  how* 
ever,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  as  all  the 
other ^  parts  of  the  sequence  were  causes; 
merely  by  being  the  immediate  and  in- 
variable antecedent  of  the  particular  effect 
If,  in  our  inability  of  assigning  any  thii^ 
intermediate,  we  were  to  say,  that  this  last 
affection  of  the  sensorial  organ  occasioned 
the  sound,  because  it  had  the  power  of  oo 
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CBsioniDg  sound)  we  should  say  nothing 
more,  than  if  we  said  at  once,  that  it  occa* 
aioned  the  sound, — or,  in  other  words,  was 
that  which  could  not  exist  in  the  same  cir* 
cnniBtaQces,  without  the  sound  as  its  instant 
attendant* 

What  is  thus  indisputably  true,  of  the  last 
pair  of  changes,  in  which  causation  is  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  direct  antece« 
daice,  is  not  less  true  of  all  the  other 
diangea  in  the  sequence ;  and  would  have 
been  equally  manifest,  if  their  iipmediate 
proximity  had  been  as  evident  as  that  which 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  in  the  antecedent 
and  consequent  which  are  by  supposition 
the  last,— when,  after  imagining  the  longest 
9enes  of  intervening  changes,  we  feel  that 
we  must  come  to  some  ultimate  change,  in 
which  the  antecedent  and  consequent  have^ 
nothing  to  divide  them. 


n2 
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We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  seqpieiioef 
that  are  taking  place  in  nature ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  what 
we  know,  in  the  parts  of  the  sequaMes  thafc 
are  unknown.  If  our  senses  had  oricinal^ 
ly  enabled  us  to  discriminate  every,  dcament 
of  bodies,  and,  consequently,  all  the  minute 
changes  which  take  place  in  these,  as  dear* 
ly  as  the  more  obvious  changes  at  present 
perceived  by  us, — in  short,  if,  between  two 
known  events,  we  had  never  discovered 
any  thing  intermediate  and  unknown,  form^ 
ing  a  new  antecedent  of  the  consequent  ob- 
served by  us, — a  cause^  in  our  notion  of  it|  ^ 
would  have  been  very  different  from  that 
mysterious  unintelligible  something,  be- 
tween entity  and  nonentity,  which  we  now 
conceive  it  to  be,  or  rather,  of  wbidi 
we  vainly  strive  to  form  a  conception:^— 
and  we  should  then,  probably;  have  found 
as  little  difficulty,  in  admitting  it  to  be, 
what  it  simply  and  truly  is,  only  another 
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name  ibr  the  immediate  invariable  ante- 
cedent of  an  event,  as  we  now  find,  in  ad- 
mitting  the  form  of  a  body  to  be  only  ano- 
ther name  for  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts  that  constitute  it. 


PART  III- 


,    OP  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES,  IN  WHICH  THE  BELIEF 

OF  THE  RELATION  ARISES. 


1'-^ 


PART  THIRD.    ' 


SECTION  I. 


JL  HE  inquiries,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
work,  have  been  confined  to  two  objects, — 
the  real  import  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect^  and  the  sources  of  the  general  mis- 
conception with  respect  to  it 


If  I  have  stated  with  accuracy  the  results 
of  the  former  of  these  inquiries,  we  have 
seen  that  power y  in  every  train  of  events, 
material  or  spiritual,  is  nothing  distinguish- 
able from  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
themselves,  of  which,  and  of  which  alone, 
every  sequence  must  be  composed.  It  is 
only  a  brief  mode  of  expressing  the  antece- 
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dent  itself  and  its  consequent,  as  appearing 
in  a  certain  order,  and  expected  to  appear 
uniformly  in  the  same  order.  That  which 
is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  followed  by 
a  particular  change,  is  the  cause  of  that 
change;  and  when  we  endeavour  to  ima- 
gine, in  a  cause,  more  than  this  uniformity 
of  a  certain  consequent  change,  we  labour 
in  vain,  or  we  content  ourselves  with  re- 
peating, in  new  forms  of  words,  that  have 
no  other  difference  than  what  is  purely  ver- 
•  bal,  the  same  unvaried  proposition.  That  a 
.  cause  is  that  which  has  had,  has,  and  will 
always  have  for  its  immediate  consequent 
some  particular  change  of  which  we  ^peaL 

Of  this  uniformity  of  order  in  sequence 
we  have  a  clear  conception,  and  of  more 
than  this  we  have  no  conception  whatever ; 
yet,  from  the  influence  of  various  causes  of 
error,  we  strive  to  persuade  ourselves,  that 
we  do  conceive  more,  and  that,  beside  all 
the  antecedents  and  all  the  consequents  in 
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nature,  there  is  something  to  be  distinguish- 
ed £rom  them,  in, every  sequence,  which 
connects  these  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  mysterious  union :  as  if,  at  the  moment 
of  creation,  there  had  been  thrown  over  na« 
tuie,  as  it  rose,  some  tissue  of  indissoluble 
bondage,  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  and  known 
only  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  fixed  its 
secret  links,  and  can  loose  them  at  his  plea* 
sure. 

Such  a  bondage,  we  have  seen,  if  really 
existing,  instead  of  presenting  to  us  more 
than  antecedents  and  consequents,  would  be 
only  a  complication  and  lengthening  of  the 
sequences  of  events,  by  new  antecedents  in- 
terposed. '\o  trace  the  circumstances  which 
aeem  most  probably  to  have  led  to  this  il- 
lusive belief  was  the  object  of  the  second 
inquiry ;  and  in  the  habitual  influence  of 
aome  of  the  forms  of  language,  and  stiU 
more  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  feeble  per- 
ceptive organs  for  discovering  the  compli- 
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cated  elements  in  the  system  of  things,  and 
the  imperfection,  on  that  account,  of  the  an^ 
alyses  which  we  are  able  to  make,  of  pheno- 
mena that  are  truly  compound,  while  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  simple,  I  flatter  myself, 
that  I  have  pointed  out  such  principles  of 
error,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  explaining  sa- 
tisfactorily the  prevalent  illusion. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  import  of  power,  as  the  rela- 
tion of  immediate  and  uniform  antecedence, 
in  the  past  and  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  we 
should  know,  in  what  circumstances  this 
belief,  which  virtually  extends  through  re^ 
motest  time  the  observation  of  a  moment, 
arises  in  the  mind. 

To  the  consideration  of  these  circum* 
stances,  accordingly,  we  have  next  to  pro- 
ceed. 
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SECTION  II. 


X  owER,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  relation  of 
a  particular  antecedent  to  a  change  which 
we  believe  to  be  its  uniform  attendant. 

It  involves,  therefore,  necessarily,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  change  of  some  sort, 
that  is  to  be  exactly  similar,  as  often  as 
the  preceding  circumstances  are  exactly  si- 
milar. 


Is  this  expectation  the  result  of  experi- 
ence only  ?  Does  it  imply  always,  that  the 
consequent  has  been  known  to  us,  as  well 
as  the  antecedent ;— or  is  there,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  antecedent  itself,  before  the 
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attendant  change  has  even  once  been  obser- 
ved, what  might  enable  us  to  anticipate  that 
change,  as  about  to  take  place  in  instant 
succession  ? 

tf,  for  example,  we  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with .  the  phenomena  of  magne- 
tism, could  we,  from  the  mere  appearance 
of  a  loadstone  and  a  piece  of  iron,  antici- 
pate their  subsequent  motion  towards  each 
other;— or,  if  equally  unacquainted  with 
any  other  phenomena,  could  we,  from  the 
mere  appearance  of  any  two  substances,  an- 
ticipate the  changes  that  are  to  ensue  in 
them,  when  they  are  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ? 

.  If  the  mere  appearance  of  any  two  sub<* 
stances  be  supposed  capable  of  leading  to 
this  anticipation,  let  us  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  meant  by  this  very  word  ajh 
pearance. 


\ 
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It  signifies  certain  qualities  observed  by 
us.  But  what  are  these  qualities  them'* 
selves  ? — We  have  before  us,  for  instance,  A 
hard  mass  of  a  dusky  colour ;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  a  loadstone*  When  we  say, 
that  it  is  hard,  we  mean  that  it  has  been 
found  to  resist  with  great  force  our  effort  to 
compress  it ;  when  we  say  that  it  is  of  a 
certain  colour,  we  mean  that  we  haVe  found 
a  certain  visual  affection  to  be  attendant  on 
its  presence.  We  speak  of  it  as  the  antece- 
dent of  consequents  that  are  known  to  us  ; 
and  what  we  term  the  appearance  of  the  bo- 
dy, is  therefore  itself  only  a  short  term  for 
expressing  certain  changes  observed.  The 
qualities  of  which  we  speak,  being  only 
names  expressive  of  effects  that  are  known 
to  us,  are  exactly  co-extensive,  then,  with 
those  effects  which,  as  relative  terms,  they 
were  invented  to  designate ;  and  it  would 
truly,  therefore,  be  very  strange,  if  these 
names  of  qualities,  that,  as  verbal  inventions 
of  our  own,  are  expressive  only  of  effects 
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observed,  should  necessarily  be  significant 
also  of  different  effects,  that'  never  have 
been  observed,  and  never  were  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  terms  which  we  invent- 
ed. If,  indeed,  what  we  term  Qualities  were 
themselves  known  to  us  a  priori^  and  were 
more,  therefore,  than  the  expression  of  the 
relation  of  a  certain  known  antecedent,  to 
certain  known  consequents,  the  point  in 
question  might  be  assumed  as  true ;  for  the 
knowledge  of  these  very  qualities  would  be 
the  knowledge  of  effects  as  yet  unobserved ; 
and  if  one  quality  could  thus  be  known, 
other  qualities^  that  is  to  say,  the  relation 
of  the  same  antecedent  to  other  consequent 
effects,  might  in  like  manner  become  known 
to  us,  without  experience.  But,  if  the  re- 
ference of  the  qualities,  which  constitute 
what  we  term  the  appearance  of  a  sub- 
stance, be  itself  subsequent  to  observation 
of  the  effects  which  those  qualities  denote, 
the  extent  of  the  observation  must  be  the 
limit  of  the  qualities.    The  appearance  telli 
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118  of  relatione  to  our  senses,  which  are  and 
bare  been ;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  of  any 
thing  more  than  is  or  has  been.  It  is  to 
our  senses  only  that  it  still  continues  to 
speak,  and  when  it  has  spoken  to  them,  the 
t^ange  of  which  it  speaks  must  already  have 
taken  place. 

This  negative  argument,  from  the  real 
meaning  of  what  we  term  the  appearance  or 
manifest  physical  character  of  substances,  as 
always  limited  to  the  expression  of  effects 
already  known,  powerful  as  it  seems  to  me, 
if  fully  understood,  may  yet  be  t6o  subtile 
to  be  readily  comprehended,  and  too  ob- 
scure, therefore,  to  produce  general  convic- 
tion. 

Let  us  consider  the  question,  then,  in  a 
more  popular  view  of  it 

'  We  see  a  loadstone,  and  a  piece  of  iron, 
held  before  us.     We  are  acquainted  with 

e 
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their  colour,  specific  gravity,  and  all  their 
qualities,  with  the  exception  of  their  mag- 
netic tendency.  Could  we,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  substances,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  qualities  or  changes  conse- 
quent on  their  presence  that  are  known  to 
us,  anticipate  the  unknown  effect,  which  is 
to  take  place,  as  soon  as  the  two  substances 
are  left  in  perfect  freedom  ? 

Of  what  we  term  their  appearance,  the 
colour  may  be  supposed  to  form  a  principal 
part  The  colour  of  a  loadstone,  and  of 
iron,  is  relative  to  certain  visual  sensations, 
which  are  consequent  on  the  presence  of 
those  substances.  That  they  should  affect 
our  eyes  in  a  certain  manner,  is  surely  no 
reason  for  anticipating  their  motion  toward 
each  other,  more  than  their  motion  toward 
any  other  mass  of  any  other  colour.  £v6n 
now,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  this  particu- 
lar fact,  we  could  not  venture  to  assign  any 
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colour,  as  necessarily  indicative  of  magne-^ 
tic  influence,  in  every  substance  that  is  of 
similar  hue ;  and  what  we  cannot  do  now, 
with  all  our  knowledge  of  this  very  singu- 
lar tendency,  it  surely  cannot  be  supposed 
that  we  could  do  more  accurately,  before  we 
had  any  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Is  it  from  their  hardness,  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  anticipating  the 
change  ?  Even  now,  we  are  incapable  of 
discovering  any  such  relation  of  specific 
gravities,  the  most  exactly  corresponding ; 
and  equally  incapable  are  we  of  discovering 
it  in  any  one  of  the  other  sensible  qualities, 
or  in  all  the  other  sensible  qualities,of  the  two 
masses.  Till  the  happy  chance,  which  con- 
verted  the  loadstone  into  more  than  a  dense 
and  dusky  clod,  we  might  have  gazed  on  it 
for  ever,  without  being  able  to  discover  that 
it  was  the  wonderful  thing,  which  we  now 
believe  it  to  be. 
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Is  there  any  thing,  in  the  colour,  weighty* 
and  other  sensible  qualities  of  grains  of  mu» 
stard-seed  and  grains  of  gunpowder,  which 
could  enable  us  to  predict,  that  a  spark 
which  falls  and  is  quenched  on  a  heap  of  the 
one,  would,  if  it  had  fallen  on  a  heap  of  the 
other,  have  raised  it  into  rapid  and  destruc- 
tive conflagration  ?  The  youngest  boy,  that 
ever  fired  off  a  squib  or  cracker,  and  knew 
what  it  was,  which  was  whizzing  and  spark« 
ling  about  his  ears,  has  ever  after  known 
more  of  this  property  of  gunpowder,  than 
the  most  profound  philosopher  could  have 
learned  from  the  most  assiduous  contempla- 
tion of  all  its  sensible  qualities, — ^if,  before 
his  contemplation   and  accurate  measure- 
ment of  these,  a  philosopher  could  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  a  substance  so  familiar. 

But  these  phenomena,  it  will  perhaps  be 
said,  are  results  of  powers  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  i  and  though  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the 
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production  of  such  extraordinary  effects,  that 
they  should  have  been  at  some  former  time 
known  to  us  by  experience,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  other  phenomena, 
more  general  than  these,  might  not  be  with- 
in our  power  of  physical  divination. 

The  mutual  approach  of  a  loadstone  and 
iron,  and  the  rapid  and  violent  disengage* 
ment  of  elastic  fluids  in  the  inflammation 
of  gunpowder,  are  indeed,  it  will  be  allow- 
ed, phenomena  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind.  But  what  is  it  which  this  very  dis- 
tinction  involves  ?  Is  it  merely,  that  we  have 
not  been  so  much  accustomed  to  observe 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  explo- 
sion,  as  many  other  more  common  events 
of  nature  ?  The  difference  would  be  truly 
a  very  important  one,  if  experience  were 
believed  to  be  necessary ;  but  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance, to  him  who  denies  that  necessity* 
TThe  present  argument  supposes  all  pheno- 
mena to  have  been  equally  unknown  >  and 
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considers  merely,  whether,  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  any  former  sequences  of  the  kindy 
we  yet  could  have  foreseen  them  as  future. 
The  properties  which,  in  consequence  of 
frequent  experience,  we  now  regard  as  the 
most  common,  were  necessarily,  in  the  first 
instances  of  them  that  were  observed  by  us, 
as  rare,  at  least  relatively  to  us  the  obser- 
vers, as  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  ;  and 
if,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  distinction 
that  is  made,  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
effects,  it  be  asserted,  that  we  are  incapable 
of  predicting  what  is  extraordinary,  it  must 
surely  be  allowed,  that  we  are  incapable  of 
predicting  what  is  not  merely  extraordinary 
but  absolutely  unknown  ;  as  every  sequence 
must  be,  till  it  have  been  observed  by  our- 
selves, or  described  to  us  by  others. 

But  let  this  distinction,  which  really  ad- 
mits the  very  point  in  dispute,  be  allowed 
to  be  of  the  force  supposed.  Let  the  rarer 
species  of  phenomena  be  considered  as  un- 
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£t  examples ;  and  let  the  phenomena,  which 
are  to  be  taken  as  instanced,  be  the  most' 
familiar  that  can  be  chosen. 

The  most  universal  and  familiar  of  all 
phenomena  are  those  of  gravitation.  Do 
these,  then,  when  we  consider  them  ab- 
stractedly from  all  former  knowledge,  seem 
to  admit  of  readier  prophecy,  than*  the  mu- 
tual tendencies  of  iron  and  a  magnet,  which 
may  be  considered  only  as  gravitation  of  a 
different  and  less  diffusive  species?  If  we 
imagine  ourselves  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
Call  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  do  we  perceive, 
in  the  colour,  or  shape,  or  hardness  of  a  ball 
which  we  drop  from  our  hand,  any  reason  to 
predict,  that  it  will  move  downward  to  our 
feet?  It  will  be  the  same,  whatever  mass 
of  matter  we  may  take,  and  whatever  pro- 
perty  of  the  mass  we  may  select  for  deter- 
mining the  question.  What  is  most  familiar 
to  us,  is  familiar  only  because  it  has  been 
frequently    observed.       It    is    experience. 
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therefore,  which  in  every  such  case  enablei\ 
us  to  be  prophets.  We  discover,  in  the  fi^ 
miliar  substance,  as  often  as  it  recurs,  cer-. 
tain  qualities  ;  but  these  qualities  are  ten- 
dencies only  to  the  very  changes,  with  whidi 
the  experience  of  preceding  siipilar  changes 
had  made  u^  acquaintec]. 

If  our  mere  senses  could  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict phenomena  of  a  kind  that  had  never 
been  obser\*ed  by  us,  all  men  would  be  phi- 
losophers, with  very  little  trouble  df  philo- 
sophisingf  But  the  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  nature  )s  not  of  such  rapid  and  easy  ac- 
quisition. There  is  nothing,  in  the  first  ap-. 
pearance  of  any  object,  which  can  lead  us  to 
predict  with  certainty  the  appearance  of  a 
particular  object,  rather  than  of  any  other, 
as  imiQediately  successive :  in  every  case  the 
secoqd  phenomenqn  must  have  been  previ- 
ously known ;  and  our  knowledge  therefore 
is  slow,  because  it  does  not  depend  on  our 
senses,  which  are  quick,  or  on  our  wishes, 
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which  are  boundless,  but  on  the  order  in 
which  Nature  exhibits  to  us  her  pheno- 
m^ia,  which  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  soliciting  from  her  by  experiment,  and 
analysing  and  arranging,  as  she  presents 
them  spontaneously. 

Experience,  then,  is  necessary,  for  antici- 
pating the  phenomena  of  matter  j  and  it  is 
not  less  necessary,  for  anticipating  the  suc- 
cessions which  may  be  expected,  in  the  phe- 
pomeoa  of  mindL 


In  these,  indeed,  there  may  sometimes  be 
an  appearance  of  foreknowledge  of  events, 
independent  of  the  past ;  when  bodily  nio- 
tions  are  made^  in  apparent  adaptation  to 
circumstances  that  are  about  to  follow,  be- 
fore the  existence  of  those  circumstances 
can  have  been  learned  from  experience.  By 
what  complicated  muscular  action,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  first  food  of  life  acquired! 
Yet  we  hav«  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  an 
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infant,  who  is  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
his  mother's  breast,  has  any  foresight  of  the 
milky  stream  that  is  to  (low,  when  he  forms 
his  little  vacuum  for  its  reception.  The  ne- 
cessary motions  are  the  result  of  an  instinct, 
unerring,  because  it  is  not  left  to  the  capri- 
cious accidents  of  human  knowledge,  and 
provident  and  perfect,  because  it  is  arranged 
by  the  highest  wisdom. 

In  all  our  other  instincts,  in  like  manner, 
the  knowledge  is  not  in  us,  but  in  the  great 
Being  who  formed  us.  AVherever  knowledge 
is  concerned,  however,  it  follows  the  same 
]aws,whether  the  prediction  be  of  phenomena 
of  matter  or  of  mind.  That  the  desire  of  mo- 
ving  his  arm  will  be  foUowed  by  its  motion,  is 
not  known  to  the  swaddled  babe,  till  he  have 
had  experience  of  the  sequence;  and  is  belie- 
ved by  the  impotent  paralytic,  till  his  expe- 
rience be  reversed  by  new  trials.  The  plea- 
sure,* which  the  contemplation  of  works  of 
intellectual  excellence  inspires,  h^s  never 
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red  into  the  imagination  of  the  illite- 
The  passions  of  love,  ambition,  ava« 
nefelt  by  the  lover,  the  hero,  the  mi- 
bj  others,  if  the  passions  have  never 
ed  a  part  of  their  own  consciousness, 
nature  is  learned  from  observation  or 
ription,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ac- 
^  our  knowledge  of  the  serpents  and  ti« 
of  the  East  It  is  by  experience  alone 
mow,  that  the  sight  of  wretchedness, 
h  causes  in  one  breast  no  emotion,  will 
others  into  pity,  that  almost  equals  in 
w  the  grief  which  it  deplores  ;  as  it  is 
Kperience  alone,  we  know  that  a  flame, 
h  kindles  ether,  would  have  been 
ched  in  water.  Without  that  experi- 
I  we  might,  with  equal  reason,  have 
osed  that  the  flame,  which  was  quench- 
the  one  fluid,  would  have  been  quench- 
BO  in  the  other ;  and  that  pain,  unfelt 
iirselves,  would  have  excited .  no  emo* 
in  us,  or  excited  it  originally  in  all 
diuL 
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We  think,  indeed,  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind  is  less  dependent 
on  experience,  than  our  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  matter,  because,  however 
diversified  they  may  be  in  complication 
and  intensity,  the  great  classes  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  the  circumstances  which  usual- 
ly induce  them,  are,  in  some  degree,  fami- 
liarized to  us  so  early,  that  vfe  have  forgotten 
the  time  when  the  experience  was  acquired : 
as  parts  of  ourselves  too,  they  seem  more 
particularly  within  the  province  of  our 
internal  foresight :  while  the  external  world, 
distinct  and  independent  of  us,  presents  a 
never-ending  series  of  new  objects,  which 
at  once,  by  their  permanence,  keep  our 
memory  alive  to  the  time  when  they  be- 
came known  to  us,  and  impress  on  us  the 
difficulty  of  discovery,  by  the  complicated 
apparatus  which,  in  many  cases,  they  oblige 
us  to  use*  Yet,  uniform  as  the  mental  phe<> 
nomena  in  most  circumstances  must  be,  how 
different,  even  as  to  many  of  these,  would 
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be  die  predictions  of  individuals,  of  different 
ugss  and  countries !  No  Roman,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  scrupled  to  foretel,  that 
the  combat  of  gladiators,  which  was  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  succeeding  day,  would  be 
witnessed  with  delight,  by  the  most  gentle 
and  delicate  of  the  virgins  of  Rome.  To  a 
Briton,  unacquainted  with  that  mixture  of 
barbarism  and  civilization,  such  an  assertion 
would  seem  scarcely  less  absurd,  than  if  it 
had  predicted  a  change  in  the  well-known 
order  of  material  phenomena.  What  is 
called  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind ;  and,  when  the 
address,  and  nice  discrimination,  of  one  who 
has  spent  a  long  life  in  scenes  of  business, 
are  contrasted  with  the  artlessness  of  a  child, 
or  even  with  the  simplicity  of  a  retired  phi- 
losopher, it  b  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel, 
that,  like  all  other  physical  knowledge,  that 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  frame  is  depen- 
dent on  experience. 


2^ 


ON  THE  RELATION 


SECTION  III. 


In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  be- 
lief of  power  arises  in  the  mind,  we  have  a9 
yet  seen  only,  that  it  is,  in  some  way  or 
other,  dependent  on  experience.  We  can- 
not predict  the  second  phenomenon  in 
a  sequence,  till  the  first  and  second  have 
previously  been  observed  by  us  in  that  or- 
der. 


But  experience  informs  us  only  of  the 
past ;  and  the  relation  of  power  is  one  that 
comprehends  the  past,  the  present,  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  not  in  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
substance, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  qualities 
of  the  substance,  which  directly  impress  our 
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senses, — that  we  discover  all  the  events, 
which  are  ^afterwards  to  be  consequent  on 
the  mtroduction  of  it,  in  new  circumstan* 
ces.  Yet,  what  is  it,  that  is  superadded  to 
this  mere  appearance,  by  the  observation  of 
any  change,  which  its  presence,  in  particu* 
lar  circumstances,  has  occasioned  in.  some 
other  substance?  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
this  simple  change  itself, — of  a  mere  fact, 
which,  however  frequently  repeated,  ii^  limi- 
ted, of  course,  to  the  time,  or  times,  at 

which    our   observation    was   made.      All 

■•  • 

which,  in  such  a  case,  we  can  be  said  to  know, 
is  already  over ;  and  what  is  yet.  tct  come, 
is  as  much  invisible  to  us,  as  if  the  past  had 
never  existed.  Is  it  by  a  process  of  reason- 
bg,  then,  that  we  are  enabled,  if  I  may  ven- 
tore  so  to  speak,  to  see  with  our  mind,  what 
is  invisible  to  our  eyes,^and  thu^to  extend 
to  the  unexisting  future  an  order  of  succes- 
sion which,  as  future,  is  confessedly,  at  the. 
time  of  our  prediction,  beyond  the  sphere 
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That  we  do  believe  the  similaritjr  of  thc( 
future  to  the  past,  in  all  the  sucoessioiis  of 
its  separate  pairs  of  phenomena,  is  not  dis« 
puted,  nor  even  questioned.  The  only  qu^ 
stion  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  be- 
lief arises ;  and  whatever  may  be  its  source^ 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
commonly  employed.  He  who  affirms  that 
A  has  always  been  followed  by  B,  and  will 
always  be  followed  by  B,  asserts  more, 
than  he  who  affirms  merely  that  A  has  al^ 
ways  been  followed  by  B ;  and  it  is  this  ad- 
dition of  invariableness  of  antecedence,  that 
forms  the  very  essence  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  into  the  grounds  of  the 
belief  of  which  we  are  inquiring.  When 
we  witness  any  sequence  of  phenome* 
na,  we  believe  certain  matters  of  fact; 
when  we  think  of  their  future  similarity  of 
sequence,  we  believe  also  certain  matters  of 
fact,  contingent  only  on  the  recurrence  of 
circumstances  like  those  which  we  have  wit- 
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nessect    The  past  fact,  and  the  future  fact, 
however,  are  not  inclusive,  the  one  of  the 
other ;  and  as  little  is  the  proposition  which 
affirms  the  one,  inclusive  of  the  proposition 
which  affirms  the  other.    There  is  no  logi- 
cal absurdity,  in  supposing,  that  the  one 
proposition  might  be  true,  and  the  other  not 
true ;  however  difficult  it  may  seem  to  us, 
to  believe  the  one,  without  believing  the 
other;  and,  even  while  the  opposite  belief 
appears  thus  difficult,  we  are  sensible,  that 
the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  strength  of 
n  opposite  inference  of  reasoning ;  for,  in 
lat  case,  we  must  understand  the  inference, 
^  which  we  feel  the  strength,  and  be  ca- 
ble of  stating  it  as  a  ground  of  argument 
hen  we  say,  then,  that  B  will  follow  A  to* 
rrow,  because  A  was  followed  by  B  to- 
,  we  do  not  prove  that  the  future  will 
mble  the  past,  but  we  take  for  granted 
the  future  is  to  resemble  the  past     We 
only  to  ask  ourselves,  why  we  believe 

p 
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this  similarity  of  sequence  y  and  our  very 
inability  of  stating  any  ground  of  inference 
may  convince  us,  that  the  belief,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  is  the  result  of 
some  other  principle  than  reasoning. 

The  forms  of  reasoning,  indeed,  it  may 
still  be  very  easy  for  us  to  use,  in  such  a 
case ;  and  we  do  truly  use  these  forms  very 
frequently,  in  such  cases,  because,  in  all  of 
them,  we  tacitly,  as  I  have  said,  take  for 
granted  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  the 
future,  as  a  general  fact,  that  is  common  to 
our  own  mind,  and  all  tlie  minds  we  can 
address.  It  is  in  the  extension  of  this  as« 
sumed  belief  to  particular  cases,  and  not  in 
the  logical  establishmetit.  of  it,  that  all  the 
semblance  of  reasoning  is  to  be  found. 
When  a  chemist  shews  us  a  vessel  full  of  a 
certain  gas,  and  tells  us,  that  the  gas  imme« 
diately  -quenched  a  lighted  taper  which  he 
had  plunged  in  it,  we  are  not  astonishedi 
when,  afier  lighting  again  his  taper,  to  shew 
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119  the  same  fact,  he  prefaces  it  by  saying, 
that,  as  the  gas  had  quenched  it  before,  it 
will  therefore  quench  it  now.  The  two  pro^ 
positions,  as  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
when  thus  combined,  seem  to  us  a  very 
fair  logical  enthymeme;  but  they  have 
that  appearance  only  because  there  is  a 
major  proposition  assumed  without  proof, 
*— the  general  physical  axiom,  that  what 
has  before  taken  place  will  in  the  same 
circumstances  take  place  again.  If  this  ta- 
cit assumption  of  invariableness  in  the  or- 
der of  sequence,  which  virtually  compre- 
hends all  that  is  meant  by  the  words  power 
or  causation,  be  disputed,  it  may,  indeed, 
be  absurd  to  attempt  to  confute  the  scepti- 
cal disputant,  because  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
that  the  belief  itself  is  as  strong  in  the 
mind  of  the  questioner  as  in  the  mind  of 
the  asserter  of  it ;  but  if,  instead  of  being 
content  with  this  certainty  of  equal  internal 
belief,  we  should  strive  still  to  prove,  by  ar» 
guinent,  what  is  only  verbally  denied,  wf 
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shall  find,  that,  however  strenuous  and  akil* 
ful  we  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  moods  and 
figures  of  logic,  the  triumph  of  reasoning 
will  not  be  ours,  and  that  we  have  underta- 
ken to  do,  what  is  not  difBcult  merely,  but 
impossible. 

The  sensible  qualities  of  objects,  or  at 
least  the  denominations  which  we  give  to 
these,  are  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
names  for  the  relatibn  of  the  objects  of 
which  we  speak  to  feelings  of  the  sentient 
mind,  that  are  consequent  on  their  presence ; 
and  they  are  indicative  of  our  belief,  that, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  these  objects 
will  affect  our  mind  in  the  same  manner: 
but  they  are  indicative  of  the  belief  alone, 
and  not  of  any  process  of  reasoning  in  which 
the  belief  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
source.  When  we  say  of  a  rose,  that  it  is 
red,  we  mean,  not  only  that  its  presence  in 
light  has  been  the  antecedent  of  a  particu- 
lar sensation  in  us,  but  that  it  will  be  M^ 
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lowed  by  that  sensation,  as  often  as  we  tum- 
our eyes  on  it  The  redness  of  the  rose  is 
one  of  its  sensible  qualities,  comprehensive, 
in  relation  to  our  vision,  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  of  the  present  and  the  past.  But 
we  must  not  think,  that  words  of  our  own 
invention,  convenient  as  they  may  be  for 
expressing  what  we  believe,  are  at  all  ex- 
planatory of  the  belief,  which  they  merely 
designate.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  our 
vision  will  be  affected  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  a  rose,  because  a  rose  is  red ;  but 
thou^  to  a  superficial  thinker  we  may  seem 
to  give  a  reason  in  this  word,  a  very  little 
reflection  will  shew,  that  we  express  no- 
thing more,  in  the  two  consecutive  proposi- 
tions, than  if,  repeating  one  proposition  in 
words  exactly  the  same,  we  had  said,  that 
our  vision  will  be  affected  in  a  particular 
manner  by  a  rose,  because  it  will  be  affect- 
ed by  it  in  a  particular  manner.  We  do 
not  believe,  that  a  particular  sensation  will 
arise  in  us.  because  we  have  termed  a  cer- 
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tain  object  red ;  but  we  term  the  object  red, 
beouise  we  believe,  th  it,  on  its  presence  in 
light,  a  particular  sensation  will  arise  in  us. 
He  surely  assigns  no  reason,  who  says.  That 
grass  is  green,  because  it  is  green ;  and  as 
little  does  he  give  a  reason  for  any  other 
feeling,  the  relation  to  which  is  expressed 
by  the  name  of  any  other  sensible  quality, 
who  says.  That  the  feeling  arises  in  our  mind, 
because  there  is  an  object  without,  which 
has  that  sensible  quality.     It  is  the  rise  of 
these  very  feelings,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  which  the  names  of  the  sensible  qua- 
lities themselves  were  invented  by  us  to  de- 
note.    They  indicate  our  belief  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  sensations,  on  every  recurrence 
of  the  same  external  circumstances ;   but 
they  only  indicate  the  belief,  without  ex- 
plaining it 

If  this  be  true,  of  the  sensible  qualities 
of  objects,  it  is  not  less  true,  of  all  the  chan- 
ges that  are  supposed  by  us  to  take  place  in 
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nature.  When  we  say,  that  a  loadstone  will 
continue  to  attract  iron,  because  it  is  mag- 
netical,  we  as  little  assign  a  reason,  as  when 
we  say  that  a  rose,  on  which  we  gaze  in  the 
sunshine,  will  excite  in  us  -  a  particular  vi- 
sual sensation,  because  it  is  red.  What  we 
term  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  is  itself  only 
a  name  for  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of 
its  tendency  to  approach  a  loadstone;  as 
redneu  is  only  a  name  for  our  belief  of  the 
continued  tendency  of  the  eyes,  and,  in- 
directly, of  the  mind  also,  *  to  be  affected 
in  a  certain  manner,  on  the  presence  of  a 
rose  or  of  other  similar  objects.  We  seem 
to  assign  a  reason  verbally ;  but  what  seems 
to  be  reasoning,  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
belief  itself,  of  which  we  give  no  other  ac- 
count, than  that  it  is  truly  felt  by  us. 
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SECTION  IV* 


The  relation  of  future  antecedence  and  con* 
sequence  of  phenomena,  which,  as  futurei 
are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  immediate  ob- 
servation, is  one  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  we  are  incapable  of  inferringi 
by  any  process  of  reasoning,  even  after  ex- 
perience. If  this  be  true  of  the  future  se* 
quences  of  phenomena  with  which  we  have 
been  most  familiar  in  the  past,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  still  more  indubitably  true, 
of  phenomena  with  which  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted.  To  the  general  inability  of 
inferring  future  events,  however,  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  some  limitations  are  to  be 
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and  limitations  that  extend  to  classes 
aiomena,  as  much  when  they  are 
new  to  us,  as  when  they  have  been 
itly  observed. 

8  predictive  power  of  physical  infe« 
in  the  cases  to  which  I  allude,  'has 
Bserted  chiefly  by  philosophers,  who 
een  much  habituated  to  mathemati- 
culations,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful 
M  of  proporUon,  which  their  geome- 
it  algebraical  reasonings  have  evolved, 
le  equally  beautiful  applications  of 
;o  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  have 
irays  been  sufficiently  careful  to  dis- 
ib^  in  the  mixed  science,  what  is  ma- 
tically  new,  as  a  measurement  of 
uid  what  is  physically  known,  or  as- 
,  in  the  existence  of  the  force  that  is 
red* 

las  been  contended,  accordingly,  by 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  this 
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class,  that,  however  truly  our  knowledge  of 
the  greater  number  of  facts,  in  physics,  may 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience,  sq  as 
not  to  have  been  acquirable  by  reasoning  a 
priori  J  there  is  a  very  extensive  class  of 
facts,  which  are  altogether  independent  of 
experience,  and  of  the  laws  of  thought  im- 
mediately connected  with  experience,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  capable  of  being  infer- 
red, before  observation,  with  complete  and 
independent  certainty  of  the  result. 

The  Inertia  of  Matter,  and  the  phenome- 
na of  the  Composition  of  Forces,  and  of 
Equilibrium,  have  been  urged,  as  instances 
of  this  kind. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  with  what  accura- 
cy, the  truths  relating  to  these  physical  phe- 
nomena, can  be  said  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  experience,  and  of  the  laws  of 
thought  immediately  connected  with  experi- 
ence. 
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i  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in 
the  determination  of  this  point,  all  abstract 
reasoning  o{  pure  mathematics  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  excluded.  The  mathematical 
sciences,  strictly,  are  confined  to  the  rela- 
tions of  number  and  quantity.  They  are  in 
the  highest  degree  useful  for  measurement ; 
but  they  always  take  for  granted  the  quan- 
tities, whatever  they  may  be,  of  which  they 
are  to  develope  the  proportions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  discoveries  which  they  afford,  in 
the  boundless  field  which  they  open  to  in- 
ventive genius,  splendid  as  they  may  be, 
and  worthy  of  rewarding  the  noblest  exer« 
tions  of  intellect,  are  discoveries  of  propor- 
tion only^  and  imply,  in  every  physical  ap- 
plication of  them,  the  previous  knowledge 
of  that  which  they  measure.  Masses  and 
Times,  as  measurable  quantities,  come  fair- 
ly within  their  sphere ;  and  therefore,  Velo- 
city, and  that  compound  of  Velocity  and 
Mass,  which  we  term  Momentum.  But, 
though  they  measure  momentum,  when  the 
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moving  force  is  considered  as  existing,  thej' 
do  not  give  us  our  notion  of  it,  because  the^r 
are  wholly  unable  to  give  us  any  notion  of 
force  itself  They  proceed  on  the  previous 
knowledgei  tliat  bodies  in  motion  commu* 
nicate  motion  to  other  bodies^  in  a  certain 
compound  ratio  of  the  mass  and  of  the  ve- 
locity :  and  if  this  fact,  strictly  physical, 
were  unknown,  there  would  truly »be  no  mo- 
mentum, to  which  the  mathematician  could 
apply  his  scale  of  intellectual  measurement 
Whatever  is  expressed  by  the  word  Force, 
then,  must  be  supposed,  before  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  geometry  or  arithmetic,  to  com- 
pare one  force  with  another.  If  there  be 
nothing  to  be  measured,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  mathematical  reasoning ;  and  if 
there  be  something  to  be  measured,  it  is  not 
to  the  science  of  measurement,  that  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  it,^  but  to  some  other 
source. 
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•  The  present  question  has  no  relation  to 
the  measurement  of  forces  previously  re- 
oognised  as  existing,  but  to  our  knowledge 
o£  forces  or  tendencies  that  are  to  be  measu^ 
iQedL  It  is  not,  whether,  if  we  take  for  grant- 
ed certain  mutual  affections  of  bodies,  we 
can  compute  their  degrees  of  incipient  veloci- 
ty, or  the  accelerations  or  retardations  of  mo- 
tion that  may  result  from  them,  but  whe- 
ther  the  mutuid-'tfffections  themselves,  that 
are  the  subjects  of c  omputation,  can  be 
predicted,  in  any  case,  independently  of  ex- 
perience. 

If  mathematics  be  only  another  name  for 

r 

abstract  measurement  of  quantity,  the  argu- 
ments, which  are  supposed  to  enable  us  to 
make  this  prediction,  as  to  any  change  in 
bodies,  and  therefore  as  to  every  jfbrce,— 
which  is  a  word  expressive  only  of  antece- 
dence to  change, — cannot  be  the  develope- 
ments  of  mere  proportion,  but  must  be  ar- 
guments more  strictly  pliysical,  than  mathe» 
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I  must  remark,  also,  before  entering  on 
the  more  minute  inquiry,  that  the  facta,  to 
which  the  question  relates,  are  phyncai  facts^ 
— sequences  of  events,  not  such  as  might  be 
supposed,   in   a  world  constituted  in  any 
other  manner,  or  in  a  world  of  which  all 
the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  change 
were  known  to  us,  but  such  as  truly  take 
place,  in  the  present  system  of  things,  of 
which  we  never  can  be  certain  that  we  know 
all  the  conditions,  and  know  only,  that  more 
and  more  of  these,  in  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, are  continually  revealing  themselves  to 
our   experience.      It   is   not  with  abstract 
quantities,    therefore,    nor    with     physical 
points,  but  with  bodies^  such  as  exist  around 
us  in  masses  capable  of  affecting  our  senses, 
—since  in  these  alone  we  are  capable  of 
perceiving  changes, — that  we  are  in  the  pre- 
sent argument  concerned ;  and  with  respect 
to  them,  and  them  only,  we  have  to  cou^ 
der,  whether  any  of  the  phenomena  that  are 
supposed  to  form  exceptions  to  the  general 
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necessity  of  experience  for  knowledge,  are 
so  truly  exceptions,  that  the  phenomena, 
thou^  wholly  unknown  to  us  before,  could 
have  been  predicted  by  us  with  demonstra- 
tive or  undoubting  certainty.  This  remark 
is  the  more  necessary,  because,  without  such 
a  careful  limitation  of  the  argument  to  the 
phenomena  of  existing  things,  we  might 
often  be  in  danger  of  confounding  the  ab« 
itractions  of  mathematics,  with  the  physical 
realities,  which  alone  exhibit  the  appearan- 
.  ces  that  are  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
the  phenomena  that  are  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  term  of  the  inertia  of  mat^ 
ter^-^he  continued  rest,  or  the  continu-- 
ed  uniform  motion  of  bodies,  when  undis- 
turbed by  any  foreign  force* 

Continued  rest,  and  continued  uniform 
motion,  when  all  the  previous  circumstances 
have  remained  the  same,  are  not  more  won* 
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derful  than  the  uniformity  of  other  pheno- 
mena of  any  other  kind^  in  mialtered  cir- 
cumstances.    I  have  already  frequently  sta- 
ted, what  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  to  our 
belief  of  causation  of  every  species,  and   to 
be  all  which  is  essential  to  it, — ^the  indefi- 
nite extension  of  regularity  of  sequence,  by 
which  we  transfer  to  the  unobserved  future 
the  results  of  observations  that  are  past 
It  is  a  law  of  thought,  in  short,  co-extensive 
with  observation  itself  in  all  its  variety,  that 
from  similar  circumstances  we  expect  simi- 
lar results.     In  this  faith,  which   is  itself 
wholly  independent  of  reasoning,  the  belief 
of  the  inertia  of  matter  may  be  said  to  be 
involved.     It  is  only  the  developement,  in 
relation  to  a  particular  set  of  phenomena,  of 
a  general  principle,  which  extends  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature.    If,  in  any  attempted 
demonstration  of  the  inertia,  we  have  alrea- 
dy assumed  this  principle,  the  demonstra* 
tion  itself  must  be  superfluous,  because  it 
must  proceed  on  the  truth  of  that  very  be- 
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lief  which  it  professes  by  argument  to  esta* 
blish ; — ^and  if  we  make  the  attempt,  with- 
out assummg .  it,  the  demonstration,  as  I 
conceive,  will  be  beyond  our  power. 

That  the  assumption  should  be  readily, 
and  almost  unconsciously  made,  is  the  nar- 
tural  effect  of  the  universality  of  the  prin« 
dple.  Before  we  can  know  what  is  meant, 
by  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  remain  at  rest 
when  undisturbed  by  a  foreign  force,  we 
must  previously  have  observed  a  body  at 
rest ;  we  suppose  a  certain  condition  of  the 
body ;  and  the  supposition,  which  excludes 
the  disturbance  by  any  foreign  force,  takes 
for  granted,  that  the  condition  continues 
unaltered.  If  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
be  the  same,  as  when  rest  was  before  ob- 
served, it  is  not  more  wonderful^  that  we 
should  expect  the  next  moment  to  exhibit 
to  us,  in  the  quiescent  body,  the  same  rest, 
than  that  we  should  believe  an  antecedent 
of  any  other  kind,  as  often  as  it  recurs,  to 
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be  followed  by  any  other  phenomenon  be- 
fore observed  as  its  consequenL.lliereis 
nothing,  in  the  continued  repose,  ta  distin- 
guish it.  from  any  other  case  of  phypical  uni- 
formity, in  which  similar  circumstances  are 
the  result  of  similar  circumstances. 

To  that  universal  principle,  then,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  our  belief  of  causation 
in  all  the  physical  succession  of  events,  the 
belief  of  the  continued  rest .  of  bodies,  as 
one  of  the  innumerable  species  of  pheno* 
mena  which  it  comprehends,  admits  <^  be- 
ing easily  reduced;  and  a  demonstration! 
which  professes  not  to  proceed  on,  it,  wilL 
yet,  very  probably,  be  found  to  assume  it 
silently,  and  to  derive  from  that  silent  ss- 
sumption,  or  at  least  from  the  previous 
lief  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer, 
force  which  its  own  professed  ground 
gument  would  be  inadequate  to  give  it 

Let  us  consider^  for  example,  the  prin* 


i 
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ciple  on  which  D'Alembskt  would  found 
his  demonstration  off  it 


•      «'k 


^  4^  body  at  rest/'  he  says,  ^Vmust- conti- 
nue in  that  state,  till  it  be  disturbed  by  some 
foreign  cause ;  for  it  cannot  determine  itself 
to  motion,  Bince  there  is  no.  reason  why  the 
motion  should  begin  in  one  direction,  rather 
than  in  fmother  V  . 

•••    '  - 
In  ihis  application  of  the  principle  of  the 

SaflSdent  Reason,  as  in  other  physical  appli- 

otions  pf  the  same  principle,  there  is  much 

more  assumed,  than  the  philosophers  who 

^\j  it  are  entitled  to  take  for  granted. 

Even  as  a  general  principle  in  physics,  if 
We  consider  it  abstractly,  without  regard  to 


*  TraiU  de  Dyunrnqne,  This  argiunent,  though  I  quote 
it  froin  lyALfiMBCRT,  is  the  common  argument  of  philosopher? 
vfco  consider  the  inertia  as  physically  demonstrable. 

q2 
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any  particular  application  of  it,  the  pnd^ 
ciple  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  seems  to  me^ 
as  far  as  it  has  any  force,  to  be  only  a  par- 
tial statement  of  the  more  generaL  physical 
axioms.  That  eoery  change  murt  have  had  ^ 
cause^  and  that  circumgtance$  exactly  iimilar 
have  resuUs  exactly  similar ;— axioms  which 
comprehend,  indeed,  all  the  sequences  of 
events  in  the  universe,  but  which^  though 
applicable  to  them  all^  do  not  give  us  the 
slightest  aid,  for  determining,  independent- 
ly  of  experience,  the  nature  of  any  change, 
— ^the  particular  antecedent  of  any  conse- 
quent, or  the  particular  consequent  of  any 
antecedent 

The  cause  of  this  inapplicability  of  the 
principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  to  the  un- 
known circumstances,  to  which  it  is  falsely 
supposed  to  be  applicable,  is  expressed  in 
the  very  words  which  are  employed  in  gi- 
ving it  a  name;  since,  in  every  case, the 
condition  of  sufficiency,  which  those  words 
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express,  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  that 
ekperiencey  the  necessity  of  which  the  very 
mrgument  that    is    founded    on    it  is  yet 
strangely  supposed  to  preclude.    Unless  we 
take  for  granted,  that  we  know  all  the  con- 
ditions of  existing  things,  with  all  their  nm- 
tual  influences,  there  is  no  situation,  in 
which  we  can  truly  determine,  whether  cir- 
cumstances, that  appear  to  us  equal,  be  in 
every  physical  respect  as  truly  so,  as  in  our 
state  of  limited  knowledge  they  appear  to 
us ;  and  therefore,  whether  a  sufficient  rea- 
ton  for  any  change  whatever  be  not  actual- 
ly existing,  when  we  suppose  that  there  is 
none.     What  is,  or  is  not,  a  sufficient  rea- 
son,  experience,  and  experience  only,  can 
shew :  and  if  we  exclude  the  necessary  in- 
flueqce  of  experience,  and  suppose  that,  in- 
dependently of  it,  we  can  make  some  phy- 
sical prediction,  on  the  mere  principle,  that 
in  the  various  supposed  possible  conditions 
0f  diange  every  thing  is  perfectly  equal,  aqd 
Ibat  no  one  of  the  changes  liupposed*  there- 
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fore,  can  take  place,  because  there  is  no 
son  why  it  should  take  place  rather  than 
any  of  the  others,  we  take  for  granted,- in  all 
the  conditions  of  that  particular  case,  v  reAl 
equality,  and  consequently  the  absencb  of  A 
sufficiient  reas6n  for  some  one  of  them  more 
than  for  the  others,  which  we  have  no  ineans 
of  knowing,  but  by  the  very  experience  that 
is  excluded.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  a  bo* 
dy  will  not  quit  its  state  of  test,  if  pll  cir- 
cumstances continue  the  same;  for  this, 
from  the  influence  of  that'  general  law  of 
thought,  which  directs  our  physical  antici- 
pations of  every  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  believe ;  but,  if  the  irresistible  force 
of  this  general  f^ith  be  Uid  wholly  out  of 
account,  and  if,  in  affirmipg,  ibat  it  canttot 
quit  its  state  of  rest  and  move  in  one  parti- 
cular direction,  our  only  reason  be,  Ifaat-  we 
see  no  cause  why  the  body  should  not  btqgin 
ecfCLsMj  to  inqve  in  some  other  direction^ 
we,  in  the  very  supposition  that  the  motion 
in  the  particular  direction  is  without  a  suffi* 
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dent  cause,  beg  the  question,  which  we  yet 
piofi^ss  to  demonstrate.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose our  only  knowledge  of  nature  to  be^ 
that  a  certain  body  is  at  present  at  rest,  and 
that  there  are  various  causes  of  motion,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we. are  ignorant,— 
whidi  is  the  state  of  mind  that  should  be 
conceived  by  us,  when  we  think  of  the  pre- 
diction  of  the  inertia  as  independent  of 
exp^ience, — how  can  we  presume  that  we 
know,  at  any  moment,  what  physical  cir? 
cumstaiices  may,  or  may  not,  be  about  tq 
determine  some  particular  motion  of  the 
body,  since  we  are  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  all  the  cir* 
comstances  ?  And  if  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
know,  previously,  the  efficacy  or  sufficiency 
of  some  of  these  pircumstances,  and  the  in«* 
efllcacy  or  insufficiency  of  the  others,  why, 
iinee  we  must  in  that  case  know,  before  any 
xeaacming  irom  the  abstract  principle,  whe- 
ther a  ebfunge  is  or  is  not  to  take  place,  dp 
aicribe  to  the  result  of  the  subsec^uent 
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reasoning  the  knowledge,  whidi  was  essra- 
^lil  for  the  understanding  of  its  very  oondi-^ 
tions  or  terms  ?  / 

When  all  the  affections  of  matter  are  bj 
supposition  unknown,  all  sufficiency^  or  in- 
sufficiency, for  the  production  of  change 
must  be  unknown.  We  may  err  in  affirm- 
ing either ;  we  may  err  in  denying  either : 
and  as  it  is  experience  only,  which  can  shew 
whether  we  have  erred,  it  is  experience  on«t 
ly  which  could  have  entitled  us  to  make  with 
confidence  the  primary  affirmation  or  de- 
nial. The  knowledge  of  a  single  fact  addi* 
tional  may  shew  that  to  be  powerful  as  a 
cause,  which  we  before  conceived  to  be 
powerless.  If  we  had  been  whcdly  unac* 
quainted  with  magnetism,  ive  should  pro- 
bably, or,  I  may  say,  certainly,  on  observing 
a  loadstone  carried  near  to  a  piece  of  irw 
which  bad  been  remaining  for  hours  or 
months  at  rest,  have  denied  that  there 
was  any  sufficient  reason  for  th^  incipiait 
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ittotion  of  the  iron,  which  a  few  moments ' 
would  soon  shew  us,  and  which,  having  wit- 
nessed it  as  a  fact,  we  then  could  not  fail  to 
believe  to  have  had  an  adequate  cause.     In 
a  world  of  pure  fancy,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
conditions  that  are  perfectly  equal,  because 
t&e  conditions  themselves,  in  that  case,  are 
whatever  we  may  have  chosen  to  make 
them.     But  the  physical  influence^,  which 
actually  surround  us,  must  reveal  themselves 
before  we  know  them ;  and,  till  they  are  re- 
vealed in  the  changes  which  they  produce, 
the  conditions  that  seem  to  us  perfectly 
equal  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  the 
utmost  inequality.     Whatever  probability, 
then,  in  any  new  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Rea- 
son may  seem  to  afford, — a  probability  in- 
creasing as  our  knowledge  of  the  general 
aflfections  of  matter  increases, — it  never  can 
afford,  in  physics,  a  ground  of  demonstra- 
tive prediction,  till  we  know  all  the  causes 
which  have  influence  in  nature ;  and  ^hen 
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we  can  suppose  ourselves  to  have  aequired" 
this  knowledge,  the  application-  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sufficient  Reason  mys^  be  su- 
perfluous, since  we  should  then  be  able  in- 
every  case  to  predict,  without  it,  theveiy 
phenomena,  with  the  future  sequences  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  nuk 
king  us  acquainted* 

4 

This  argument  appears  to  me  of  itself  de- 
cisive, as  to  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  the 
principle,  for  any  primary  physical  demon* 
stration.  If  we  know  all  the  physical  in* 
fluences  that  exist  in  my  case,  w  e  know  al- 
ready, what  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  Sufficient  Reason  is  supposed  to  re- 
veal to  us ;  and  if*  we  do  not  know  all  the 
physical  influences,  that  can  operate  in  the 
case,  we  do  not  know  the  equality  or  ine* 
quality  of  the  conditions,  ^nd  consequently 
are  incapable  of  applying  the  principle. 


But,  even  though  the  force  of  this  argo* 


I 

i 
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menty^-^which  reduces  the  predictive  infers 
enceft  that  are  founded  on  the  supposed  abf 
senoaof  a  sufficient  reason^  to  mere  assumpr 
tions  of  the  very  point  in  question, — -weje 
laid  out  of  account ;  and  the  principle  were 
admitted  to  be  fairly  available  for  physical 
demonstration ;  is  there  no  other  objection 
that  could  be  made  to  this  particular  appli- 
cation of  it  ?  Do  the  conditions,  which  are 
asserted  to  be  equal,  exhaust  every  possibi- 
lity of  change,  even  as  far  as  we  at  present 
know  those  possibilities ;  or  is  there  not  a 
state,  different  from,  that  of  rest,  which  is 
not  included  in  them,  and  to  which  the 
principle,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  ? 

The  argument,  it  wiH  be  remembered,  re- 
lates to  bodies  such  as  exist  around  us,  and 
not  *  to  points  or  mere  abstractions  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  «a  mathematical,  but  a  phy- 
wul  taruth,  which  we  are  considering ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether,  of  any  of  the  bodi- 
ly substances  in  the  universe,  we  could  pro- 
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diet  the  continued  rest,  bj  the  arj^mneiit  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason  alon(^-~withoat  in- 
eluding  in  the  demonstration  that  more  ge- 
neral principle,  to  which  I  refer  our  belief 
of  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  of  every  other 
result  of  similar  circumstances. 


Every  substance,  to  which  we  give,  the 
name  of  a  body^  as  existing  before  us,  and 
capable  of  exhibiting  to  us  the  phenomena 
of  inertia^  is  a  substance  extended  and  divi- 
sible. It  is  truly  what  may  be  termed  a 
mass,  and  not  a  mere  physical  point,  whidi^ 
as  it  would  be  incapable  of  affecting  our 
senses,  could  not  exhibit  to  us  either  ihe 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  inerda  of  which 
we  speak,  nor  be  the  object  ^  physical 
knowledge  6f  any  kind* 

Such  a  body  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest  be- 
fore us ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  but  for  the 
operation  of  some  external  force,  it  must 
remain  for  ever  at  rest, — ^not  because  thfi 
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circumstances  are  the  same,  as  when  rest 
was  observed  before,  and  the  same  antece* 
dents  are  always  followed  by  the  same  con- 
sequents, which  would  indeed  be  a  valid 
reason, — but  because,  if  it  begin  to  move,  it 
must  move  in  some  direction,  and  there  is 
BO  sufficient  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  no 
reason  whatever,  to  determine  the  motion 
In  one  direction,  rather  than  in  any  other. 

This  equality  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
fhange,  and  consequent  exclusion  of  any 
particular  motion,  might  perhaps  be  true,  if 
there  were  no  other  possible  conditions, 
than  absolute  rest,  or  equal  and  uniform 
motion  of  the  body  as  a  mass.  But  there  i$ 
another  possible  form  of  change,  which  the 
supposed  demonstration  has  neglected,  and 
which  renders  the  argument,  therefore,  in- 
applicable to  the  physical  system  of  things, 
bowever  applicable  it  might  be  to  atoms  or 
aiere  paints^  the  very  existence  of  whicbi  as 
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mere  pornts,  or  atoms,  our  aenses  are  whok 
]j  incapable  of  discovering* 

It  is  not  necessary,  £m  the  interniption'of 
its  continued  rest,  that  a  body  should  move 
uniformly  forward,  as  one  great  maos : :  it  is 
compounded  of  various  elementary  atams^ 
aAd  those  atoms  whidi  compose  <  it :  may 
teftd  outward,  equally  and  miiibfKifyv  'fiom 
the  center.    A  change,  in  short,  may  take 
place  in  the  quiescent  mass,  suhilar  to  what 
we  term  explosion,  when  a  mass  of  gun- 
powder, previously  at  rest,  i»  kindled.  There 
is  then  no  particular  motiofi  of  Ae  gaseous 
particles,  east,  west,  norths  or  south,  hot 
motion  in  all  these  directions ;  and,  thouj^* 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason,  there  is  certainly  as  little 
inertia,  or  continued'  resty  in  the  explosion, 
at  the  moment  at  which  th6  expansion  or 
divergence  begins  to  take  j^ace^  as  if  the 
whole  mass  of  gimpowdeff  had  sisddenlj 
quitted  its  state  of  repose,  and  rushed  for- 
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ward  in  the  direction,  in  which  a  few  of  its 
particles  are  proce^ing. 

But  a  mass  of  gunpowder,  it  will  perhaps 
be  said,  does  not  explode,  till  it  be  kindled, 
and,  but  for  the  spark  which  kindles  it, 
might  have  remained  at  rest  for  ever.     The 
remark  is  a  just  one,  and  might  be  of  weight 
in  the  present  case,  if  the  argument  had. 
related  to  the  particular  cause  of  the  explo* 
sioOy  or  if  it  had  been  asserted,  that  there  is 
no  inertia  of  matter,  and  that  changes  from 
T$9t  to  motion  may  take  place,  without  a 
cause.    This,  however,  is  not  the  point  in 
dispute.     I  do  not  deny  the  inertia ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  indubi- 
table,  as  any  other  instance  of  the  regulari- 
tj  of  events.     It  is  not  the  fact  itself,  as  a 
part  of  physical  experience,  but  the  just- 
ness of  the  inference  which*  is  supposed  to 
demonstrate  the  future  fact,  independently 
<^  experience,  that  is  the  subject  of  argu- 
ment. Whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  a  cause 
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of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  is  of  no  ooit* 
sequence,  then,  to  the  only  pomt  in  questieik 
The  explosion  itself^— or,  in  other  wonis, 
the  b^inning  motion  of  the  particles  that 
were  before  quiescent,-»i8  all  which  we  hav^ 
to  consider ;  and  it  shews  satis&ctorily,  that 
all  the  possible  changes  of  state  from  that  of 
rest  are  not  exhausted  by  the  suppoaitioii 
of  the  various  lines  of  direction  in  which  a 
body  can  move  as  a  whole  undivided  nusSi 
To  the  rapid  divergence  of  the  gaseous  par- 
ticles, in  the  moment  of  the  kindling,  the 
principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  is  not  iqp* 
plicable,  for  precluding  the  possibility  of  in- 
cipient motion ;  because  the  motion  is  tru- 
ly expansive  in  all  directions :  and  as  little^ 
therefore,  would  it  be  applicable  to  the  same 
incipient  motion,  if  it  had  taken  place  in 
any  other  way,  with  a  cause,  or  without  one. 
In  explosion,  particles,  before  at  rest,  b^in 
instantly  to  move.     That  this  change  takep 
place  on  the  contact  of  a  spark,  and  would 
not  have  taken  place,  if  a  spark. had  not 
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fallen  on  the  inflammable  heap^  are  .  facts 
which  we  learn  from  experience  only,  and 
which  the  principle  of  the  Sufiicient  Reason 
never  could  have  taught  us.     It  is  with  the 
application  of  this  principle  alone,  that  we 
are  concerned.     We  do  not  suppose  that,  if 
the  circumstances  remain  exactly  the  same, 
a  body  which  has  remained  at  rest,  however 
rapidly  inflammable  in  other  circumstances, 
will  explode  of  itself.     But  the  supposition 
of  this  sudden  motion  of  the  particles  ap- 
pears to  us  absurd,  not  because  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  the  Sufiicient  Reason  excludes  the 
\x>ssibility  of  a  change  of  state,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cause  of  motion  in  one  direction 
rather  than  in  another, — since,  without  any 
vblation  of  that  principle,   the  diverging 
particles  might  at  the  same  moment  begin 
to  move  from  the  center  in  all  directions, — 
but  for  the  more  powerful  general  reason, 
dready  stated,  as  applicable  to  phenomena 
of  every  species, — the  belief,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  that,  when  the 
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previous  circumstances,  in  any  case,  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  the  resulting  circumstances 
also  will  be  the  same. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  principle^ 
to  which  we  are  to  reduce  the  belief  of  the 
inertia  of  bodies,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  their  continued  rest : — and  so 
inadequate,  I  may  add,  is  the  argument,  that 
would  endeavour  to  demonstrate  it,  without 
the  assumption  of  that  more  general  prin-- 
ciple# 

Let  us  next  consider  the  belief*,  as  it  re* 
lates  to  the  other  case  of  inertia,  in  the  con- 
tinued motion  of  bodies,  with  the  same  ve- 
locity and  in  the  same  direction,  when  there 
is  no  disturbance  by  a  foreign  force. 

With  respect  to  the  belief  of  this  law  of 
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iiodies,  there  is  a  difTerence,  with  which 
every  one  must  have  been  struck,  in  the 
slowness  of  assent  with  which  it  is  first  re- 
ceived, compared  with  the  readiness,  with 
which  the  inertia  of  quiescent  bodies  is  ad- 
mitted. 


Of  this  difference  the  cause  is  sufficiently 
evident  The  continued  rest  of  the  masses 
around  us,  till  a  force  be  applied  to  disturb 
it,is  obvious  as  it  were  to  our  very  senses ; 
or,  at  leasts  there  is  nothing  apparently  in- 
consistent with  it,  in  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  we  observe.  But  with  the  other 
species  of  inertia^  the  observed  phenomena, 
however  really  congruous,  are  apparently 
inconsistent ;  the  velocity  of  bodies  being 
continually  retarded,  by  friction  and  atmos- 
pherical resistance,  and  the  tendency  to  rec- 
tilinear motion,  when  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  being  continually  changed  by  the 
deflecting  influence  of  gravitation. .  It  hence 
becomes  difficult  for  us,  to  decompose  in 

r2 
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our  imagination  the  mixed  result  of  manj 
concurring  influences  ;  and,  since  it  is  of  the 
concurring  influences  alone  that  ^e  have 
uniformly  had  experience,  it  is  not  wonder* 
ful  that  we  should  som^imes  err,  in  consi«- 
dering  that  as  a  simple  effect,  which  is  truly 
compound.  We  do  not  perceive  the  uni- 
form motion,  a»we  perceive  the  continued 
rest :  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  those 
who  readily  assent  to  the  proposition, — that 
a  body  at  rest  will  for  ever  remain  at  rest, 
unless  put  in  motion  by  some  force  applied, 
— are  very  incredulous,  when  they  hear, 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  equally  requires  an 
application  of  force,  to  prevent  a  body  in 
motion  from  retaining  its  velocity  for  ever. 


Let  us  consider  the  doctrine  itself,  how« 
ever,  without  regard  to  this  illusive  diffe- 
renca 

The  expectation  of  the.  con  tinned  motion 
of  a  body  may  be  considered  differentlji 
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according  as  we  are  supposed  to  know  only 
a  single  instant  of  the  preceding  motion,  or 
several  successive  instants. 

Li  the  latter  of  these  cases,  if  we  know 
that  the  motion,  in  one  direction,  and  with 
one  velocity,  has  been  immediately  follow- 
ed by  motion,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
with  the  same  velocity,  during  the  succes* 
sive  instants,  the  case  is  fairly  reducible  to 
that  general  principle,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready reduced  our  belief  of  the  other  spe- 
des  of  inertia.  From  circumstanced  ex- 
nbdy  similar,  we,  in  every  case,  expect  re- 
mits exactly  similar ;  and  accordingly,  in 
this  particular  case,  we  expect  continued 
motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the 
same  velocity,  as  long  as  no  change  of  cir- 
oimstahces  takes  place.  We  are  supposed 
to  have  already  had  experience  of  the  ante- 
cedent motion  and  the  consequent  motion  ; 
.  and  the  antecedent  being  present,  we  may 
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well  be  supposed  to  expect  tbe  consequeiiti 
as  before. 

But  if  motion,  the  very  conception  ol 

which  implies  always  the  coDception  of  some 

timie,  couFd  be  supposed  to  be  known  to  US| 

as  the  state  of  a  body  in  a  singleinstant,  and 

if  we  knew  nothing  more,  than  the  space 

which  the  body  had  in  that  instant  travel 

sed,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tte 

moments  preceding,  or  of  any  physical  fiurts 

whatever,  except  the  existence  of  the  mass, 

and  its  passage  in  the  briefest  conceivabk 

interval  of  time^  from  one  point  of  space  to 

another, — ^it  does  not  appear  to  me,  thai 

the  inertia  could  be  demonstrated,  or  thai 

there  would  be  even  the  slightest  reason 

for  expecting  it;    unless  from  the  inflih 

ence  of  that  general  faith  in  the  continuance 

of  similar  results  of  similar  circumstanoei, 

which  would  imply,  perhaps,  a  wider  obser^ 

vation,  than  so  brief  an  interval  could  give 

and  which,  at  any  rate,  must  be  precluded 
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when  the  inference  is  supposed  to  be  wholly 
indepmident  of  experience. 

Let  the  circumstances,  however^.be  con-^ 
tidered  by  us  9  little  mor^  minutely^ 

Why  should  a  body,  that  has  been  one 
instant  in  motion,  not  stop  in  the  succeed- 
ing instant;  and,  if  it  continue  to  move, 
why  should  it  move  with  the  same  Vjelocity, 
and  in  the  same  direction  ? 

In  the  first  place.  Why  should  not  the 
motion  of  one  instant  give  place  to  rest  ? 

There  seems  no  reason  whatever,  why 
this  should  be  disbelieved  by  us,  unless 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  looking  back 
over  a  series  of  instants ;  when,  of  course, 
fit>m  our  general  belief  of  the  uniformity  of 
antecedence  and  consequence,  it  appears  to 
118  physically  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
flame  antecedent  motion,  which  we  have  ob- 
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served,  should  not  have  the  same  conse* 
quent  motion,  which  we  have  also  observed* 
If  we  imagine  a  single  instant  only,  indepen- 
dently of  all  prior  observation  or  other 
means  of  knowledge,  the  state,  of  a  body  in 
motion  seems  as  fit  to  be  the  antecedent,  at 
other  moments,  of  the  state  of  rest,  as  of  the 
state  of  motion ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  as  mudi 
ignorant  of  one  fitness  as  of  the  other.  If, 
at  the  moment  of  supposed  transition  from 
rest  to  motiofiy  without  any  foreign  force,  the 
argument  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  the  motion,  and  in  this  way 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  the  consequent 
inertia, — it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in 
the  opposite  transition,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  from  a  single  instant  of  moHan 
to  a  succeeding  instant  of  restj  there  is  no 
room  for  the  application  of  that  argument, 
even  though  it  were  allowed  to  be  admis- 
sible and  valid  in  the  other.  There  is, 
in  the  change  to  a  state  of  rest,  no  con- 
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curring  number  of  equal  conditions,  the 
equality  of  which  must  be  violated  by  a  de-* 
termination  to  one  of  them.     Rest  has  no 
c^posite  or  varying  lines  of  direction,  like 
motion.     It  is  a  single  state,  which  is,  or  is . 
hot, — ^without  any  possible  variation.     We 
do  not  believe,  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
aaid,  that  motion  will  suddenly  cease,  with- 
out some  foreign  force  to  suspend  it ;  but 
our  only  reason  for  the  disbelief  is  to  be 
,  found  in  the  law  of  thought,  which  I  have 
already  stated ; — a  law  which,  far  from  ex- 
cluding experience,  takes  it  uniformly  for 
'  granted,    and  supposes,  in  this  particular 
case,  that  the  motion,  which  we  expect  to 
'^  be  continued,  has  been  observed  by  us,  in 
some  former  instant,  as  the  consequent  of 
similar  antecedent  motion. 

Let  the  possibility  of  a  direct  change  from 
motion  to  absolute  rest,  however,  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and  let  us  consider  the  other  questions, 
which  the  continued  motion  admits. 
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In  the  first  place,  why  should  the  motioB 
be  continued  with  the  same  Telocity  ? 

That,  even  after  experienc&-Hit  least  af« 
ter  such  experience,  as  the  ccmiplicated  aov 
tion  of  things,  in  the  motions  with  whidi  we 
are  most  familiar,  afibrds,-r-there  does  not 
Appear  to  be  any  primary  absordi^,  in  the 
supposition  of  a  continued  diminotion  of 
velocity,  is  shewn  by  the  universal  faith  of 
the  multitude  in  this  tendency  to  decay,  as 
an  essential  property  of  motion,-— a  &ith, 

* 

which  philosophers  would  undoubtedly  have 
shared  with  them,  but  for  the  analyses^ 
which  have  shewn  them  the  resisting  and 
retarding  forces,  that  are  not  considered  by 
ordinary  observers,  who  remark  only,  that 
every  motion,  which  it  requires  a  consider* 
able  force  on  their  part  to  produce,  seems  to 
die  away  of  itself.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
which  seems  at  first  view  absurd  in  such  a 
belief;  and  the  absurdity,  which  appears 
on  reflection,  is  nothing  more  than  its  incon- 
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sLstency  with  facts  observed  by  us,  in  the 
motions  of  the  great  bodies  that  are  moving 
freely  through  space,  and  in  the  resistances 
of  friction  and  atmospherical  reaction,  to 
the  various  degrees  of  which  we  find  the 
loss  of  velocity,  as  greater  or  less,  to  be  pro- 
portional.   It  is  a  more  extensive  and  mi-* 
nute  experience,  but  still  it  is  experience 
only,  which  shews  the  error  of  the  popular 
belief;  and  the  more  abstract  arguments,  in 
disproof  of  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  de- 
cay of  motion,  are  arguments  that  assume 
the  very  point  which  they  should  prove,  or, 
if  they  do  not  assume  it,  are  arguments  that 
are  founded  upon  nothing. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  a  change  of  state 
or  interruption  of  its  inertia,  that  the  velo- 
city of  a  body  in  motion  should  be  suspend- 
ed or  retarded.  It  may,  oii  the  contrary, 
be  increased : — ^and  what  reason,  indepen- 
dent of  experience,  can  prove  this  to  be  ab- 
solutely impossible.     It  might  appear  a  very 
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natural  supposition,  at  least  before  we  re- 
flect on  it  deeply,  that  as,  in  the  fidi  of  a 
body  to  the  earth,  we  have  a  continual  in- 
crease of  velocity, — ^frora  the  addition,  at 
every  moment,  of  the  velocity  previously 
acquired  to  that  which  would  flow  as  before 
from  the  original  force  of  gravitation^ — so, 
in  impulse,  or  by  any  other  cause  of  inci- 
pient motion,  a  certain  state  of  tendency 
to  motion  might  be  induced,  which  would 
be  permanent  itself,  like  the  continued  gra- 
vitating influence,  and  receive   accessions 
at  every  moment,  from  the  v^y  velocity  to 
which  itself  had  given  rise.     We  know,  in- 
deed, from  experience,  that  this,  is  not  the 
case ;  but  if  experience  had  been  different, 
our  physical  anticipation  of  the  future  would 
of  course  also  have  been  different     If  the 
velocity  had  increased  directly  as  the  times, 
or  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  or  in  any  other 
ratio,  we  should  probably  have  found  as  little 
difficulty,  as  now,  in  accommodating  our 
general  reasoning  to  the  physical  facts. 
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I  hare  said^  that  the  supposed  demonstra- 
tions, n  priori^  of  the  continued  uniform  ve- 
locity of  moving  bodies,  are  either  without 
any  foundation  at  all,  or  assume  the  very 
truth  which  they  should  prove. 

When  D*Alsmbert*  attempts  to  shew, 
that  ^  the  motion  must  be  uniform,  became 
H  body  cannot  accderate!  nor  retard  its  own 
motion,''  he  obviously  takes  for  granted  the 
very  point  in  dispute,— if  we  strip  the  phra- 
ses which  he  uses  of  their  active  sense, 
and,  instead  of  saying  that  a  body  cannot 
retard  its  own  motion,  say,  more  intelli- 
gibly, that  the  velocity  of  a  body  cannot 
grow  less.  His  arguinent  is  truly  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  motion  cannot  grow 
less,  because  it  cannot  grow  less :  for, 
though  he  professes  to  deduce  the  impossi- 
bility  of  the  retardation  from  the  proof 
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which  he  considers  himself  to  have  before 
given  of  the  irieUia  of  bodies  at  rest,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  even  though  we  were  to  ad- 
mit the  reasoning  in  the  one  case  to  be  just, 
how  the  truth  of  what  he  states  as  a  corol- 
lary, can  be  said  to  be  involved  in  the  troth 
of  the  primary  demonstration.    That  a  body 
is  not  capable  of  beginning  motion  of  itsdf, 
is  one  proposition ;  that,  when  put  in  mo- 
tion,  it  cannot  return  to  its  original  state  of 
rest,  is  a  very  different  proposition.     The 
one    alone    certainly   does   not  prove  the 
other ;  for  the  one  might  be  true,  and  yet 
the  other  be  false  :  nay,  perhaps,  indepen- 
dently of  experience,  the  very  sluggishness 
of  matter,  which  renders  the  application  of 
a  force  necessary  to  give  it  any  motioDy 
might  seem, — and  to   common   observers, 
who  have  not  made  the  necessary  analysis, 
which  shews  the  operation  of  external  re- 
tarding forces,  has  always  seemed,  a  cause 
rather  for  belief  than  disbelief,  of  a  natural 
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tendency  in  bodies,  to  return  readily  to  the 
same  state  of  resL*. 

By  EuLER,  two  *  demonstrations  are  gi- 
ven,— both  founded,  more' or  less  directly, 
on  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason. 

In  the  first  place,  he  contends,  that  a 
body  in  motion  must  continue  to  retain  one 
uniform  velocity,  because,  if  the  velocity 
were  to  decrease^  it  would  tend  ultimately  to 
rest,  which,  he  thinks  he  has  shewn  to  be 
impossible:  and  if  it  were  to  increase^  it 
must  admit  of  being  traced  backward  to  a 
state  of  rest,  as  the  point  from  which  the 
progressive  velocity  began ;  which,  he  thinks, 
b  not  less  absurd. 

In  the  former  of  these  suppositions,  the 
proof  evidently  depends  on  the  force  of  the 
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argument,  that  a  body,  once  put  in  motioo^ 
cannot  of  itself  subside  into  a  state  of  rest 
How  then,  we  may  inquire,  is  this  proved  ? 
It  is  because,  if  the  gradual  decay  of  motion 
were  possible,  it  could  not  be  said  of  the 
body,  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  state  <tf 
rest,  that  it  had  been  before  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent rest,  which  must  be  true  of  every 
quiescent  body,  that  has  been  free,  during 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  from  the  action 
of  any  foreign  force.     And  why  must  this 
be  true,  of  every  body  in  repose  ?    Because, 
if  it  were  not  true,  the  body,  before  it  stop- 
ped, must  have  been  proceeding  in  some 
direction ;  and,  in  the  variety  of  possible 
lines  of  direction,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  suppose  it  to  have  come  in  one   j 
of  these  rather  than  in  any  other. 


Such  is  the  argument,  when  stripped  of 
that  pomp  of  mathematical  phraseology, 
which  often  throws  a  sort  of  venerable  dis- 
guise over  physical  error.    The  very  words 
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Theorem,  Scholium,  Corollary,  have  been  so 
Gonstantly  associated  with  the  feeling  of  ab- 
stract truth,  that,  even  in  physics,  by  a  very 
natural  illusion,  they  seem  toiaxtendthesame 
feeling  to  facts  which  they  rather  take  for 
jgpranted  than  prove.  But,  though  the  ar- 
gument may  have  all  the  decoration  and 
authority,  which  these  mighty  words  can 
give  it,  it  is,  surely,  not  of  a  kind,  that  can 
afibrd  conviction  to  any  one,  who  thinks  less 
of  the  mere  forms  and  phrases  of  demon- 
stration, than  of  the  real  meaning  which 
those  forms  and  phrases  convey. 

To  say,  that  ipotion  cannot  gradually 
cease, — if  nothing  more  were  said, — would 
be  evidently  to  beg  the  question.  But  to 
say,  that  it  cannot  cease,  because,  if  it  were 
to  cease,  the  body  could  not  have  been  at 
test  the  moment  before,  is  equally  to  beg 
the  question,  though  it  is  to  do  this  with  the 
aemblance  of  reasoning.     If  the  velocity  of 
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a  body  in  motion  be  susceptible  of  gndiial 
diminution^  till  it  ultimately  subside  into 
repose»  then,  it  is  not  neoessaiy,  tbat  a  body 
at  rest  should  have  been  equally  at  rest,  the 
moment  preceding ;  and  we  must  look  else- 
where for  a  proof  of  this  necessity.  Now, 
the  only  proof,  which  EuLsaofiers,  is  little 
more  than  a  number  of  words.  The  mic- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  terminate  in  rest, 
must  indeed,  as  he  says,  have  been  in  some 
direction,  and  we  may  be  whoUy  ignorant 
of  the  cause  which  determined  the  motion 
to  be  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  any 
other ;  but,  if  our  only  knowledge  were  <^ 
the  two  phenomena,  which  the  body  is  sup- 
posed to  exhibit,  in  its  state  of  motion  and 
its  subsequent  state  of  rest,  it  would  surely 
be  a  very  strange  error  in  logic,  to  contend, 
that,  because  we  do  not  know  any  detenni* 
ning  cause  of  the  motion,  in  the  particulsr 
direction  in  which  it  came,  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  motion  in  that  direction,  or  no  suf- 
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ficient  cause  to  determine  it  To  what  is  it, 
that  the  theorem  relates  ?  It  is  strangely 
forgotten  by  Euler,  that,  in  the  very  case 
imagined,  the  objection  which  he  states  must 
be  wholly  or  conditionally  abandoned,  be- 
fare  the  terms  of  the  proposition  which  he 
enunciates  can  be  understood.  The  theo* 
rem,  which  he  endeavours  to  establish,  is  that 
in  which  a  certain  absolute  motion  *  is  sup- 
posed, which  must,  of  course,  be  in  some 
one  direction,  and  not  at  once  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  must  therefore  have  had  a  cause 
to  determine  it  in  that  particular  direction  ; 
and  the  question  relates  to  the  possible  di- 
minution of  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  thus 
existing,  and  therefore  previously  determi- 
ned. It  is  vain,  then,  to  found  a  demon- 
stration of  the  impossibility  of  the  decay  of 
motion,  on  an  argument,  which  proceeds  onv 
conditions  completely  difierent,— on  condi- 
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*  Coqpus  absolutum  habcns  motiim  a^qiiabiliter  perpetu^y 
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tions  of  such  perfect  equality  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent tendencies  to  motion,  as  would  diiqprove 
the  possibility  of  the  motion  itsdf,  which 
the  very  theorem  assumes.  Unless  we  sup- 
pose a  body  actually  in  motion,  the  theorem 
is  not  comprehensive  of  the  particular  case; 
and,  if  we  do  suppose  a  body  actually  in 
motion,  the  principle,  on  which  the  demon* 
stration  ultimately  rests,  is  not  applicable  to 
the  particular  case.  The  dilemma  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
viate or  elude.  We  may  take  one  view,  or 
we  may  take  the  other  view,  of  a  certain  de* 
terminate  existing  motion,  or  of  no  motion 
whatever ;  but  we  cannot  take  both  :  and, 
whichever  of  the  two  views  we  may  perfer, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  supposed  demonstra- 
tion is  nugatory. 

Such,  then,  is  the  defect  of  the  argument, 
as  applied  to  the  case  of  supposed  retarda- 
tion of  motion ;  and,  as  applied  to  the  op- 
posite case  of  supposed  acceleration  of  mo- 
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I  it  has  exactly  the  satne  defectt  The 
city,  it  is  said,  cannot  increase ;  because 
;  it  must  have  sprung  from  absolute  rest, 
necessity  of  that  origin  is  surely  not 
evident ;  unless  every  other  source  of 
ioi],  but  absolute  rest,  were  excluded* 
initial  velocity  of  a  body,  which  may 
f  various  degrees  in  various  circumstan- 
may  be  communicated  by  the  impulse 
nother  body,  or  by  some  other  cause 
illy  powerful,  that  excludes  the  suppo- 
Bibsurdity  of  the  beginning  of  motion,  as 
rere  spontaneously,  from  absolute  rest. 
r,  it  is  exactly  a  case  of  this  kind — a 
of  motion  actually  begun,  and  therefore 
[nrocee4ing  from  a  cause  which  is  said  to 
[Capable  of  producing  motion — that  must 
msidered  by  us,  in  the  theorem :  and  un- 
we  suppose  the  motion  as  existing, and  as 
Dg  had,  therefore,  a  sufficient  cause  of  its 
icular  velocity,  it  would  be  vain  to  think 
le  theorem  at  all.  It  might  be  perfectly 
» therefore,  that  rest  could  not,  in  any 
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circumstances,  be   the    immediate   aouro^ 
of  motion,  and  that  hence  every  motion, 
which  it  was  demonstratively  necessary  to* 
trace  back  to  absolute  rest  as  its  cause, 
might  justly  be  said  to  be  impossible;  and 
yet  it  might  be  true,  that  when  motion  was 
induced  by  any  adequate  cause,  the  veloci- 
ty might  proceed  in  a  ratio  of  continual 
increase.     Whether  there  be  or  be  not  such 
a  tendency  in  bodies  in  motion,  to  an  ac- 
celeration  of  their   velocity,   is  a  matter 
of  observation,  not  of  abstract  reasoning. 
But  if  it  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  mo- 
tion should  begin  from  rest  as  its  source, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  this 
origin  is  excluded   by  the  very  terms  of 
the  theorem,  which,  in  supposing  the  body 
to  be  in  motion,  supposes  of  course  that 
the  motion   has   not   had  a  cause  which 
it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine,  but  an  ade- 
quate cause ;  and  that,  even  though  the  ve- 
locity were  truly  progressive,  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  argue  as  if  it  were 
necessarily  to  be  traced  still  farther  back, 
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than  to  that  incipient  motion^  whether  ra- 
pid or  slow,  which  was  primarily  communi- 
cated to  t^e  body ;  since  the  conditions  of 
the  theorem  are  far  £rom  requiring  this, 
and)  if  they  required  it,  would  demand  what 
the  demonstration  itself  was  to  prove  to  be 
impossible.    A  case  of  existing  motion  is 
the  case  supposed ;  and  that  existing  vela- 
dlty,  whether  produced  by  direct  impulse  or 
in  any  other  way,  might  be  susceptible  of 
continual  increase,  ihcmgh  it  were  most  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated,  that,  till  the  appli* 
cation  of  some  force  from   without,  there 
could  l^  no  motion  whatever. 

The  other  demonstration,  which  Euleb 
has  given,  is  not  more  satis&ctory.  The 
vekxnty  of  a  body,  moving  freely  in  infinite 
•pace,  mu9t,  he  says,  be  uniform ;  because, 
if  we  consider  the  line  of  its  motion,  there 
is  DO  reason  why  its  velocity  should  be 
greater,  in  one  part  of  the  line,  than  in  any 
either  part  pf  it    This  is  truly  nothing  more 
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than  to  say,  that  the  velbcity  of  a  moring 
body  is  not  greater  m  one  part  of  its  oooise 
than  in  another  part  of  it,  because,  the  vdo* 
city  of  a  moving  body  is  not  greater  in  one 
put  of  its  course  than  in  another  part  of  it 
If  we  primarily  beg  the  question, — that  is 
to  say,  if  we  take  for  granted,  in  the  first, 
step  of  the  reasoning,  that  the  motion  of  a 
body  in  free  space  must  continue  uniform^ 
ly  of  the  same  velocity,*^— we  surely  do  not 
need  any  argument  from  the  Sufficient  Bea- 
aoUj  founded  on  this  very  asmmption^  to  prove 
to  us,  in  the  second  or  third  step  of  it,  what, 
in  the  first  step,  we  must  already  have  as- 
sumed as  indisputable :  and  if  we  have  not 
made  this  primary  assumption,  then,  it  can* 
not  be  said  positively,  as  a  ground  of  proo( 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  velocity  of 
a  body  should  be  greater  in  one  part  of  its 
course  than  in  another,  since  the  very  ten- 
dency of  motion  to  become  progressively 
less  rapid,  if  that  tendency  were  truly  a  phy- 
sicai  property  of  moving  bodies,  would  be 
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I  suflScient  reasoq  for  the  retardation 
led.  Whether  there  be  such  a  ten- 
experience  only  can  shew ;  and,  if 
tnjr  the  necessity  of  experience  for 
^  it,  and  think  ourselves  entitled  in 
isoning  to  proceed  on  positive  disbe- 
the  tendency,  we  surely  cannot  think 
isoning,  which  proceeds  on  it,  at  all 
ary  to  substantiate  our  previous  dis- 
The  argument,  I  repeat,  is  superflu- 
*  worse  than  superfluous,  if  we  take 
tnted,  as  the  foundation  of  the  argu- 
the  very  truth  which  it  is  to  prove ; 
we  do  not  take  the  truth  for  granted, 
he  very  principle  of  uniformity  or 
ty,  on  which  the  whole  argument  is 
id,  would  itself  stand  in  need  of  proof, 
ig  truly  only  another  form  of  the  phy- 
act,  to  which  the  whole  question  re* 


as  been  contended,  in  an  argument  ii| 
iegree  similar,  that  the  velocity  of  a 
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body  moving  freely  must  be  imiforniy  be* 
cause,  where  every  foreign  force  is  by  sop* 
position  excluded,  there  is  no  condition  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  deter- 
mines the  progressive  change  of  velocity 
which  is  supposed,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  rank 
it  as  of  any  particular  degree,  either  of  ac- 
celeration or  retardation.    But  an  ai^mrat 
confessedly  founded  on  our  ignorance  of 
the  circumstances  that  determine  the  fatuTOi 
is  surely  not  an  argument  which  seems  wdl 
fitted  to  convince  us  that  we  can  predict  the 
future^  and  can  predict  it  for  the  very  rea- 
son,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  its  circumstan- 
ces or  conditions.      It  will  be  admitted,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  no  condition,  involved  in 
the  case,  that  enables  us  to  submit  to  any 
calculus  a  change  of  velocity,  which,  if  resl^ 
is  as  yet  unobserved  :  but  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, also,  that  there  is  no  condition  invc^ 
ved,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  suppose 
the  velodty  to  be  uniform.     It  is  not  the 
assertion  of  an  actual  change,  but  the  asser- 
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tion  of  the  mere  passibUitif  of  an  actual 
diange,  whidi  the  argument  has  to  meet. 
We  are  ignorant,  before  experience,  whether 
the  velocity  be  or  be  not  uniform ;  apd  the 
difficulty  of  the  anticipation  arises  from  this 
very  ignorance.     It  is  not  more  logical, 
therefore,  to  contend,  that  the  velocity, .  of 
which,  as  altered  or  unaltered  in  the  future, 
we  are  equally  ignorant,  cannot  become^  less, 
because  we  cannot  state  the  d^ee  of  retar- 
dation, than  it  would  have  been  to  contend, 
before  any  experiments  were  made  on  the 
solvent  power  of  water  at  different  tempe- 
ratiures,  that  at  all  temperatures  it  must  be 
capable  of  dissolving  exactly  the  same  quan- 
tity of  any  salt,  because  the  chemist  who 
first  doubted  of  this  uniformity  was  not  able 
to  state  the  precise  degree  of  increased  or 
diminished  power,  where,  in  his  state  of 
doubt  rather  than  of  belief  or  disbelief,  he 
was  not  certain  that  there  was  any  increase 
or  diminution  to  be  measured.    The  course 
of  nature  does  not  depend  on  calculations 
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which  we  make ;  but  oar  cakularioPB  mait 
conform  themselves  to  the  Afctm  wfaieh  wt 
observe  If  there  reallj  weeei  therelbrai« 
tendeDcy  of  motion  to  decaj,  it  would  not 
be  either  more  or  less  tniei  thou^^  we  were 
never  to  observe  it ;  and  the  rate  (^  pngras- 
sive  retardation  mi^t  be  perfectly  determi^ 
nate^  though^  before  experienee^  we  might  be 
incapable  of  ascertaining  and  statmg  it,  or 
even  of  imagining  any  other  physical  oaodi-^ 
tioniwith  which  it  might  be  supposed  to 
correspond 

The  arguments^  already  considered,  have 
related  to  the  uniformity  of  vdodty.  To 
demoqstrate  the  uniformity  of  dhrediamj  the 
principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reason  has  been 
in  like  manner  called  in  ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  motion  cannot  deviate 
from  a  straight  line,  because  there  is  no  rea- 
son, why  the  deviation  should  be  in  one  di- 
rection, rather  than  in  any  other. 
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'o  this  application  of  the  t^rinciple,  the 
e  objection  may  be  made,  as  to  the  ap^ 
ition  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the  inertia  of 
168  at  rest }  and  a  brief  notice  of  it, 
«fore,  may  be  sufficient  now.  Without 
nfect  knowledge  of  all  the  physical  in* 
Dces  of  things,— which  we  do  not  pos- 
I*  and  which,  if  we  did  possess  it,  would 
let  wholly  superfluous  the  very  reason- 
that  is  supposed  to  proceed  on  it, — it  is 
ossible  for  us  to  tell,  what  influences 
r  or  may  not  be  sufficient,  for  the  deflec- 
i  of  a  body  in  one  direction  rather  than 
my  other.  It  is  not  of  what  we  see 
md  us  only,  that  we  are  to  think :  for 
deflecting  influence  may  be  that  of  sub- 
ices  indistinguishable  by-aur  senses ;  as 
nay  be  that  of  substances  in  which  we 
e  never  suspected  such  an  influence.  If 
ody,  like  one  of  the  Planets,  were  mo- 
I  freely  through  space,  and  a  similar  Orb 
e  supposed  suddenly  to  come  within  a 
ance  from  it,  like  that  of  the  Sun  from 
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the  farthest  planet  of  our  Sjrstem,  it  would 
appear  to  us,  if  we  were  wholly  ignorant  c£ 
gravitation,  that  the  Body,  which  we  were 
first  considering,  would  still  keep  one  univ. 
form  direction,  because  the  mere  existence 
of  a  distant  mass  could  not  be  a  sufficient 
reason,  for  determining  a  change  of  its 
course  : — ^yet  how  false,  in  that  case,  would 
our  reasoning  be !  Of  all  the  motions,  which 
are  at  any  one  instant  taking  place  in  the 
Universe,  there  perhaps  is  not  one,  which 
is  completely  rectilinear,  as  resulting  from 
a  single  influence.  Within  our  own  solar 
system,  at  least,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  deflection  is  unceasing, 
and  that  every  atom  is  modifying  the  direo* 
tion  of  every  atom.  Innumerable  influen- 
ces, therefore,  in  all  varieties  of  position  near 
and  remote,  are  continually  operating  toge* 
ther,  tlie  determination  of  which,  with  per- 
fect exactness,  in  relation  to  every  change  of 
every  species,  is  a  problem  of  which  the  con* 
ditions  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  limited 
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.  When  we  can  imagine  ounelvea 
Bolved  this  most  comprehensive  of 
lems,  we  may  then  indeed  take  for 
that  certain  motions  supposed  can- 
e  taken  place,  because  there  was  ho 
t  reason  for  determining  them :  but, 

solved,  we  cannot  be  permitted  to 
i  if  we  had  truly  solved  it  In  every 
^  though  we  may  be  aware  of  many 
BS  that  appear  to  as  equal,  we  may 
piorant  of  others,  of  which  a  single 
r  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  equal!- 
s  supposed  by  us,  and  to  determine, 
B,  a  particular  change,  which  we  had 

to  be  impossible,  because  we  had 
3  the  sole  measure  of  the  powers  of 
>ur  own  very  limited  knowledge  of 
iwers,  and,  in  the  pride  of  our  igno^ 
id  resolved,  that  there  could  not  be 
lence  which  we  were  not  capable  of 
sg,  and  therefore,  that  a  reason 
e  weie  incapable  of  predicting  could 
Bically,  be  a  sufficient  reason. 
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After  this  very  full  discuasidb  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Inertia  of  Bodies,  whether  in 
motion  or  at  rest^  as  a  property  of  matter, 
which  might  be  demonstrated,  and  there- 
fore anticipated  with  perfect  confidence,  in- 
dependently of  experience,— -it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  3nalogou8 
cases,  of  the  Composition  of  Forces,  ailid  of 
Statics.  A  greafc  part  of  the  preceding  rea- 
soning is  equally  applicable  to  these,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  there 
is  an  additional  objection  of  a  different  kind, 
which,  as  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  mere 
inertia  of  a  single  mass,  will  require,  to  be 
stated  and  illustrated  now. 

In  treating  of  the  inertia,  we  considered 
a  single  body,  as  existing  in  circumstances 
that  appeared  to  be  unaltered  :  in  the  com- 
position or  equilibrium  of  forces,  we  consi- 
der more  bodies  than  one,  and  consider 
them  as  placed  in  new  circumstances  of 
combination.     It  is  this  difference,  of  the 
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novelty  of  the  circumstances,  that  affords 
room  foi'  the  peculiar  objection  of  which  I 
speak. 

When,  after  having  observed  motion  in 
the  same  straight  line  communicated  to  a 
body  at  rest  by  a  moving  body,  we  consi- 
der the  possibility  of  two  equal  bodies  mo- 
ving in  the  same  plane,  in  directions  that 
are  at  right  angles,  and  meeting  at  a  third 
body,  we  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  infer, 
a  priori^  the  consequent  diagonal  motion  of 
the  third  body.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the 
supposed  necessary  truth  of  this  inference. 

Even  the  primary  fact  of  simple  impulse, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  we  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  divining,  before  observation ;  since, 
if  we  were  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the 
{dienomena  of  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion, there  is  no  imaginable  reason,  why  we 
should  not  believe  a  body  in  motion  to  stop 

T 
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when  it  arrives  at  a  body  which  is  at  rest; 
or  if  any  new  motion  should  ensue,  to  re- 
bound simply  from  the  opposing  man,  as 
much  as  that  we  should  believe  that  mass, 
which  we  know  only  as  existing  in  a  state 
of  rest,  to  quit  the  state  in  which  we  have 
observed  it,  and  to  fly  rapidly  forward. 
Even  simple  impulse,  then,  we  could  not 
have  divined ;  and  any  complicated  case  of 
it,  cannot  be  more  independent  of  experi- 
ence than  the  simple  primary  fact 

But,  omitting  this  fundamental  objection, 
and  proceeding  on  belief  of  the  phenome- 
na  of  simple  impulse,  are  we  entitled,  in 
this  case  of  compound  action,  to  *  consider 
the  two  bodies,  when  they  meet  at  the  third, 
as  existing  in  the  same  circumstances,  with 
tendencies  in  every  respect  exactly  the  same 
as  when,  in  some  former  observation,  the 
one  was  seen  to  impel  the  other  ?  Three 
bodies,  iii  a  certain  situation,  may  have  at- 
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tractions,  or  repulsions,  or  relative  tenden- 
cies, with  whatever  name  we  are  to  express 
them,  altogether  different  from  those,  which 
were  observed  to  take  place  in  two^  in  the 
different  situations  in  which   they   existed 
alone ;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  in  chemis- 
tiy.  we  know  that  a  small  increase  or  dimi- 
nution  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  combi- 
ned  with  azote,  produces  effects,  which  have 
no  similarity  to  the  past  observed  action  of 
the   same    particles  differently  combined. 
Sulphuric  acid  bums  animal  matter ;  potash 
bums  animal   matter ;  the  two  bodies   in 
combination,  do  not  burn   animal  matter. 
I*he  change  of  the  properties,  or  seeming 
properties,  of  its  compounds  is,  indeed,  of 
die  very  essence  of  chemistry ;  which  derives 
from  these  beautiful  transmutations,  at  once 
its  dignity  as  a  science,  and  its  value,  as  the 
director  of  many  of  the  most  useful  of 
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It  would  be  vain  to  uige,  in  the  hope  of 
obviating  the  force  of  the  apikgy  ci  the 
chemical  facts,  that  in  these  instanpea,  in 
which  new  physical  influences  seem  to  be 
evolved  in  compositi<m,  the  bodies  whidi 
evolve  them  are  not  homogeneous :  fiir,  m 
the  phenomena  of  common  motion^  tl^  ho- 
mogeneous or  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 

i 

masses  is  never  taken  into  account ;  and,  if 
we  were  alike  ignorant  in  both  cases,— ha- 
ving had  no  experience  of  the  general  hcts 
of  chemistry,  and  no  experience  of  the  com- . 

position  of  forces,— -we  should  as  readily  in- 
fer, from  the  separate  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  potash,  a  similarity  of  action  in 
the  conipound,  as  we  should  infer,  from  the 
phenomena  of  simple  impulse,  the  diagonsl 
motion  of  a  body,  impelled  at  once  in  di^ 
ferent  directions.  The  same  expefiencSi 
which  informs  us  that  the  particles  of  mst- 
ter,  by  changing  their  place,  in  certain  com- 
binations, receive  or  exhibit  different  ten- 
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lencies,  informs  iis,  that  the  solid  masses  of 
latter,  brought  into  various  combinations, 
ontinue  to  possess  or  to  exhibit  the  same 
mdencies  :  but  still  It  is  to  experience  only, 
hat  we  owe  this  distinction ;  and,  without 
liat  experience,  we  might  as  readily  have 
ttferred  a  variation  in  the  apparent  quali- 
les  of  the  masses,  on  the  introduction  of  a 
bird  mass,  as  of  the  particles,  on  the  ad* 
nixtvre  of  new  particles. 

May  we  not  proceed,  however,  a  step 

rther,  and  inquire,  whether  there  be  in- 

^  the  difference  that  is  supposed,  in  the 

cies  of  action  of  masses  and  their  ele- 

its  ?     Is  it  true,  that,  in  all  the  circum- 

ces,  in  which  bodies  can  be  placed,  and 

fhich  a  reciprocal  action  of  some  sort 

place  in  them,  there  must  either  be 

elementary  change,  which  distinguishes 

stry,  or  a  continued  influence  varying, 

>s,  in   degree,  but  always  similar  in 
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Experience,  if  we  attend  to  its  minute  in* 
formation,  is  far  from  justifying  the  belief  of 
such  uniformity.  Even  homogeneous  mas- 
ses, acting  on  each  other,  without  decompo- 
sition, have  their  mutual  action  varied  by  a 
slight  difference  of  place:  and,  though  the 
diff^ence,  of  which  I  speak,  occurs  only  in 
very  close  vicinity,  it  might  have  been  ima- 
gined, before  experience,  to  occur  as  readi* 
ly  at  one  distance,  as  at  another,  and  to  pre- 
sent, therefore,  a  continual  variation  of  phe- 
nomena, with  every  new  position  of  every 
mdss. 

To  the  vulgar,  all  bodies  seem  to  fall,  till 
they  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  earth: 
yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  such  actual  contact  takes  place,  and  that 
even  two  homogeneous  bodies,  which,  at  all 
visible  distances,  attract  each  other  stronglyi 
produce  in  each  other,  by  the  change  of  a 
single  invisible  line  of  distance,  a  tendency 
to  motion,  which  is  altogether  opposite.    It 
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I. quite  evident,  that,  if  the  same  force,  by 
irhich  atoms  tend  to  atoms  at  every  visible 
listance,  were  of  unceasing  operation,  there 
ould  not  be  any  compressibility  of  matter ; 
^ec^use  that  greater  closeness,  which  the 
ompressing  force  induces,  must  have  taken 
^laoe,  long  before  the  application  of  the 
measure,  by  that  attractive  influence  alone ; 
md  the  resistance  to  the  compressing  forcOi 
Dcreasing  with  every  degree  of  the  pressure, 
uurks,  of  itself,  that  the  particles,  in  their  dif-* 
rent  degrees  of  approximation,  have  dif- 
lent  degrees  of  a  tendency,  the  very  op- 
site  of  that  which  thev  exhibit  in  the  disk 
ces  that  are  measurable  by  our  senses. 
\  same  change  of  tendency,  in  a  slight 
trence  of  circumstances,  is  marked  in  a 
more  striking  manner,  in  the  phenome^ 
^elasticity,  and  in  every  reaction  of  bo* 
\t  the  moment  of  impulse.    When,  in 
'  of  this  sort,  a  ball  rebounds  from  the 
1  which  it  has  struck,  we  have  truly 
3  reason  to  doubt  of  the  repulsion  of 
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matter  in  certain  circumstances,  as  to  doubt 
of  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  matter,  in  cer- 
tain other  circumstances,  when  the  ball  was 
dropped  from  our  hand,  and  when  the 
points  of  closeness  to  the  earth,  at  which  it 
still  continued  to  tend  downward,  and  at 
which  it  afterwards  rose  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, important  as  they  were  in  the  chan- 
ges which  they  exhibited,  would,  to  our  eyes, 
if  our  judgment  were  to  be  determined  by 
these  alone,  have  appeared  to  be  the  same. 

The  difference  of  circumstances,  in  such 

« 

a  case,  it  must  be  allowed, — ^where  there  is 
no  new  substance  introduced,  and  no  sen- 
sible change  of  relation  of  the  existing  sub- 
stances, and  where  the  resulting  effect  is  yet 
completely  reversed, — is  certainly  not  great- 
er than  in  the  co-existence  of  three  instead 
of  two  bodies ;  and  if  tendencies  to  motion 
exactly  opposite  can  be  produced  by  a  single' 
line  of  distance,  it  is  surely  not  more  won^ 
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lerful,  a  priori^  that  they  should  be  produ- 
;ed  bj  the  presence  of  a  new  body. 

Experience,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  it  is  in 
lie  former  case  only,  not  in  the  latter,  that 
lie  change  of  tendency  is  produced :  but 
itiU,  we  must  confess,  that  it  is  experience 
ilofie,  which  gives  us  this  information ;  and 
hat,  if  the  change  of  tendency  had  been 
produced  in  both  cases,  the  only  circum- 
stance, from  which  the  diagonal  motion  is 
supposed  to  be  deducible,  would  have  been 
ieatroyed. 

When  two  bodies  meet,  at  a  third,  in  di- 
rections exactly  opposite,  we  are  not  to  con- 
yder  the  state  of  the  third  alone,  then,  but 
the  whole  phenomenon,  of  which  the  third 
b  a  part :  for,  the  presence  of  a  third  body 
may,  perhaps,  in  such  circumstances,  sus- 
prad,  or  variously  change  the  repulsion,  on 
which  the  impulse  depended,  that  was  ob- 
aerved  in  the  two  alone.    All  the  bodies 
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may  remain  at  rest ;  or  the  two  exteraai 
bodies  may  return,  with  various  degrees  of 
velocity ;  or,  if  any  other  species  of  resuk 
can  be  imagined,  that  result  may  equally 
take  place.  To  give  the  name  of  compon^^ 
turn  of  forceSj  to  such  cases,  is  in  truth  to 
beg  the' question ;  since  it  takes  for  granted, 
that  ihe  forces  remain,  though  the  situation 
of  the  bodies  be  different  The  real  inqal- 
ry  is,  whether  we  can  have  absolute  certain- 
ty, a  priori^  that,  in  such  cases  of  new  com- 
binations of  circumstances,  ^Aere  are  any  re- 
maining forces^  to  be  composed.  There  may 
no  longer  be  a  single  force  in  existence. 
All  which  our  supposition  can  assume  widi 
certainty,  is,  that  there  is  a  meeting  of  bo- 
dies, which,  in  other  circumstances  of  com* 
bination,  possessed  certain  forces.  But  a 
meeting  of  bodies  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  assumed  composition  of  forces ;  since 
it  still  sends  us  to  experience,  to  determine, 
whether,  in  the  new  circumstances  of  union, 
any  forces  exist 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  argument, 
in  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  sta- 
tics, which,  as  implying  the  joint  influence 
of  opposite  forces  that  are  said  to  be  in 
equilibrium,  are  liable  to  an  objection  exact- 
ly of  the  same  kind,  as  that  which  I  have 
now  stated  in  relation  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  Composition  of  Forces. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  that,  in  all  cases  of 
the  supposed  inference  of  phenomena  a 
priori^  whatever  those  cases  may  be,  the 
.▼erj  supposition  of  inference  implies,  that 
the  circumstances,  in  which  the  bodies 
are  imagined,  are  new ;  and,  in  new  circum- 
stances,  we  cannot  have  absolute  certainty^ 
diat  the  qualities,  before  observed  in  diffe- 
foit  circumstances,  remain  unaltered.  There 
is  always,  however,  a  tacit  supposition,  made 
by  those  who  assert  the  possibility  of  such 
inferences,  that  the  bodies,  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  imagined,  are 
not  to  have  any  tendencies,  which  were  not 
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observed  in  the  prior  circumstances:  but 
this  is  surely  to  assume  a  licence  of  suppo^ 
sition,  beyond  that  which  strict  philosophy 
or  general  analog}-  justifies.  That  a  very 
slight  difference  of  the  circumstances  of 
bodies  often  produces,  or,  which  is  to  us  the 
same  thing,  renders  apparent  to  our  senses, 
tendencies  altogether  unlike  those  which 
tliey  exhibited  in  other  circumstances,  is  the 
very  peculiarity  of  physics,  which  renders 
experience  of  such  essential  necessity :  and, 
therefore  to  take  for  granted,  in  our  enun- 
ciation of  a  physical  doctrine,  that  bodies  in 
new  circumstances  are  not  to  have  any  new 
qualities,  and  afterwards  to  attempt,  on  the 
mere  assumption,  to  establish  the  possibili- 
ty of  inferring,  a  priori^  the  phenomena, 
which  those  bodies  would  exhibit,  in  the 
new  circumstances  supposed,  is  an  error 
with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of 
physics,  as  gross  as  would  be  the  opposite 
error  in  mathematics,  if  it  were  asserted, 
that  the  actual  measurement  of  the  angles 
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>f  triangles  of  various  kinds,  is  necessary 
br  our  belief,  that  the  three  angles  of  any 
mrtilinear  triangle  whatever  are  together 
^ual  to  two  right  angles. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  very  false  opi-* 
lion,  which  asserts  the  absolute  independent 
^rtainty  of  some  physical  inferences,  as  to 
phenomena  which  have  never  been  obser- 
fed,  derives  whatever  semblance  of  proba- 
lility  it  may  have,  from  the  assumption  of 
he  very  circumstance,  which  in  physics,  be- 
fore experience  of  the  particular  case,  is  the 
fgrest  object  of  our  doubt  There  are  many 
Htuations,  in  which  bodies  appear  to  possess 
the  aame  qualities  :— there  are  many  other 
ntuations,  in  which  they  seem  no  longer  to 
possess  the  same  qualities,  and  seem  even 
to  possess  qualities,  as  they  certainly  exhibit 
tendencies,  which  are  opposite  to  the  past. 
To  discriminate  these  situations  is  the  work 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  and,  where 
the  circumstances  of  position  or  combina- 
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tion  are  new,  we  are  not  entitled  to  info 
the  permanence  of  any  tendency,  obaenred 
in  different  positions,  or  in  different  comlH- 
nations. 

But,  though  tlie  opinion  were  not  liable 
to  this  objection,  or  to  other  objections  of  8 
similar  kind,  it  would  still  be  liable  to  that 
primary  fundamental  objection,  which  is 
common  to  every  caes  of  physical  causa- 
tion ;  and  which  is  not  considered  by  roe  as 
of  less  irresistible  force,  because,  in  the 
foregoing  discussion,  I  have  chosen,  in  the 
first  place,  to  consider  the  secondary  argu- 
ments, that  may  be  urged  in  support  or  con- 
futation of  the  opinion  which  I  combat. 

Though  we  should  admit,  that,  from  the 
observation  of  simple  impulse  we  may  be 
led  to  suppose  the  diagonal  direction  of  the 
motion  of  a  third  body,  impelled  by  bo- 
dies moving  in  directions  that  are  at  right 
angles,  we  certainly  cannot  be  led  to  sup- 
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it,  with  greater  assurance,  than  that, 
th  which  we  believe  a  repetition  of  the 
:tilinear  motion  to  be  produced  by  a  re- 
tition  of  the  simple  impulse :  and  our 
Uef  of  this  future    rectilinear   impulse 

not  an  inference  from  any  induction 
the  past,  howerer  frequent  our  observa- 
\tk  of  cases  exactly  similar  may  have  been. 
niess,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  future 

exactly  similar  to  the  past,  there  will  b^ 

ither  rectilinear  motion,  from  the  impulse 

one  body,  nor  diagonal  motion,  from  the 

ipulse  of  two  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  if 

e  resemblance  of  the  future  to  the  past 

not  itself  demonstrable,  the  prediction  of 
iier  of  those  events  must  be  at  least 
ually  beyond  our  power,  as  the  denion- 
vtion  of  that  uniformity  of  the  order  of 
tare,  which  is  assumed  in  the  prediction, 
ittter  itself,  as  an  object  of  our  knowledge, 
only  what  is  and  has  been,— not  what  is 
i  to  bet    We  know  that  a  stone  falls  to 
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the  ground  to-day ;  and  we  i^elieve  that  it 
will  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  same  ciffcum- 
stances  to-morrow :  but  the  belief  is  not  the 
result  oforeasoning ;  and  vain  would  be  our 
toil,  if  we  should  endeavour  to  state  some 
argument  that  originally  convinces  us  of  it 
If  the  continuance  of  gravitation,  in  all  fu- 
ture time  before  us,  be  not  a  necessaiy 
truth,  it  surely  cannot  be  said,  of  any  of  the 
future  unobserved  phenomena  of  statiai, 
which  depend  on  the  continuance  of  gradtth 
tioh,  that  they  are  not  contingent,  but  of  ab- 
solute independent  certainty  :  for  we  mi^t 
thus  infer  the  certain  existence  of  that 
which,  for  any  reason  that  can  be  given  bjr 
us,  may  never  have  existence. 

The  future  course  of  Nature,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  is  as  much  beyond  our  reasoning 
as  it  is  beyond  our  observation.  There  is  no 
phemenon  whatever,  of  which  the  prediction 
is  npt  contingent,  even  after  innumerable 
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itances  of  it,  in  past  sequences,  have  been 
ierved  by  us :  and,  before  it  has  been  ob- 
rved  by  us  at  all,  the  uncertainty  can- 
t  in  any  instance  be  less,  but  must,  on 
B  contrary,  be  much  greater ;  since,  eveq 
,the  cases,  in  which  alone  the  inference  is 
iposed  to  be  possible,  the  reasoning  pro- 
xls  on  an  assumption  which  is  contradict- 
by  our  general  physical  knowledge,  -  the 
amption,  that  bodies,  in  new  circumstan- 
1  of  combination,  always  retain  their  for- 
ir  tendencies,  and  have  no  additional  ten- 
icies,  similar  or  different,  which  can  mo- 
f  the  phenomenon  that  results  from  their 
It  action. 

rhe  cases  which  have  now  been  consi- 
ed,  of  imagined  inference  a  priori^  com- 
■tively  simple  as  they  may  seem,  we  may 
refore  conclude,  form  no  real  exception 
Jie  justness  of  the  doctrine,  which  de« 
I  the  possibility  of  such  an  inference,  in 

u 
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aoy  case.  Experience  is,  ior  every  esse,  iie* 
cessary,  for  «triet  niidotibfcnig  b^ief  of  the 
future.sequences  of 'phenomena ;  and,  even 
after  experiencOt  the  rehtion  of  cause  and 
effect,  as  extending  beyond  the  particular 

facts  obsenred,  cannot  be  discmrered  fay  na- 

■ 
son* 


.J 
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SECTION  V. 

E  doctrine,  of  which  I  have  endeavour- 
n  the  preceding  Section,  to  exhibit  the 
cy^  relates  to  some  of  the  simplest  laws 
li  regulate  the  production  of  motion  and 
and  was  not  meant,  in  the  reasonings 
lie  very  eminent  philosophers  who  have 
itained  it,  to  be  extended  beyond  those 
^le  primary  laws.  Even  in  their  own 
is,  however,— «nd,  much  more  in  the 
Is  of  those  who,  when  they  adopt  the 
akes  of  philosophers,  adopt  them  with- 
the  limitations  that  were  internally  gi- 
to  them  by  sager  understandings,—- 
e  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  the  possi- 
Y  of  physical  prediction,  in  any  case, 
supposed  to  be  wholly  independent  pf 
nrience,  this  error  must  have  tended,  in 
oaiderable  dej^ee^  to  diffuse  a  false  im- 

92 
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pression  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of 
physical  events  in  g^erd.     If  we  think 
that,  by  mere  reasoning,  in  the  same  man- 
lier as  we  evolve  in  our  thought  the  ma^ 
thematical  relations  of  form   and  numberi 
we  could,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
events  that  have  come  beneath  our  view, 
have  discovered,  a  priori^  the  physical  re- 
lations of  antecedence  and   consequence^ 
it  is  not  very  wonderfill,  that  we   should 
believe  it  possible  to  make  the  inference 
in  other  cases,  in  which^  though  the  re- 
lation may  be    specifically  different,  it  is 
still  only  a  relation  of  the  same  kind.    We 
may,  in  stating  the  doctrine  to  others,  and 
even  speculatively  in  our  own  silent  thou^t, 
confine  the  possibility   of   such  an    infe- 
rence to  the  simplest  cases  of  the  mechani- 
cal affections  of  matter :  but  since,  even  in 
the  elementary  changes  of  things,  there  taqr 
be  affections  of  this  kind,  too  minute  to  be 
distinguishable  by  us,  yet  similar  to  the  im* 
pulses,  and  reactions,  and  compositions  and 
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indngsof  fojrcea^  in  the  ibaaies  :which 
are  capable  of  perceivings  it  iff  not.  easy 
letermine,  with  absolute  ce^^rtainty,  that 

diange  which  is  taking  place  before  us, 
oti  partly  at  leasts  in  its  princi{de  tnechap- 
ilV  and  we  may  conceive,  therefore,  that 
irhich  would  have  been  necessary,  for  en- 
ng  us  to  anticipate,  before  experience, 
i !  particular  phenomenon,  would  have 
.:.  fi.>«  knowledge  of  the  i»b>m.l  m«. 
tum,  on  which  the  phenomenon  is  sup^ 
Bd  to  have  depended.  A  sort  of  addi- 
lal  obscurity  is  thus  thrown  over  the 
rations  of  nature,  as  if  there  were  influ- 
ea  concerned,  which,  are  at  once  hidden 
A  our  view,  and  yet  of  a  kind  which  re- 
pe  no  observation  to  reveal  them  to  us ; 

while  we  believe,  that  we  could  have 
licted  some  changes,  and  not  others, 
■re  perplexed,  when  we  attempt  to  dis- 
er,  in  the  two  classes  of  events,  a  diffe- 
DO  of  the  principle  of  causation,  which 
lers  the  future  visible  to  us,  in  one  case, 
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and  not  in  the  other^  Mid>  pefplexed^  too^ 
in  our  vain  endeavour  toidiifcingiiidi  thedia* 
dowy  limits,  in  which,  in  their  neaiat  qp- 
proximations,  the  phenomena  of  these  difis- 
-rent  chutet  seem  almost  to  unite,  or  an  se- 
parated by  a  boundary  too  minute  fimr  oar 
feeble  vision  to  disoem. 

One  of  the  most  general  prindples  of 
£dlacy,  in  our  intellectual  nature,  is  the 
readiness*  with  which  we  are  constantly  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  whole  classes  of  pheno- 
mena, what  is  known,  with  certainty,  onlj 
of  some  of  the  particular  phaiom^m  com* 
prehended  in  them.  From  the  influence  of 
this  geiferal  illusion  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  notions  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  causation  itself  should  be  ex- 
empted The  sequences  or  events,  vrhea 
yte  regard  them  alike  as  future,  have  to  our 
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mindy  in  this  common  relation,  a  tie  of  ana- 
logy whidi  conneotfr  them  all ;  and,  accord- 
ingl J,  it  would  not  be  veiy  wonderfiily  if 
those  who  bdiere  themselvei  capable  of  an-* 
ticipating,  before  observation^  a  number  of 
these  sequences,  should  have  only  a  vague 
and  obscure  belief  of  the  necessity  of  expe- 
rience, for  enabling  them  to  anticipate  in 
like  manner  the  others. 

It  can  scarcely  fail,  then,  to  give  greater 
pirecisicxi  to  the  general  notions  on  this  sub* 
ject,that  the  physical  inquirer  should  see 
distinctly  what,  I  flatter  myself,  the  argu« 
moit  of  the  preceding  Section,  has  shewn^ 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  future,  in  all  its 
variety  of  phenomena,— even  in  the  simplest 
cases,  of  inertia,  or  impulse,  or  of  the  com- 
position or  equilibrium  of  forces,— is  uni- 
fermly,  and  without  any  excepti<m  what- 
ever, dependent  on  experience ;— that,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  sensible  qualities  <^ 
objects,  which  marks  a  direct  relation  to  any 
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Other  change  than  those  whidi  dw  nainet 
of  the  Very  qualities  tfaemaelvet  cipwy 
BO  «i  to  i^ke  the  fiitme  «>  olgect  of  ^ 
rect  perceplkm^  there  is  DOthing  alap  m 
reoioning  which  can  evolve  to  us  my  vew 
physical  relation*    As  often  as  we  think  of 
new  substances,  in  any  dieiunstanceSt  or 
even  of  substances  the  most  familiar  to  di^ 
in  circumstances  that  are  new,  we  lose  that 
prophetic  power,  by  which  we  antidpated, 
with  undoubting  belief,  the  future  results  of 
combinations  of  circumstances  with  wfaidi 
we  were  before  acquainted*     We  may  still, 
indeed,  form  conjectures  according  to  ana- 
logy ;  hut,  even  when  there  are  many  con- 
curring  analogies,  some  doubt  is  mingled  in 
every  conjecture  ;  and  the  very  probability 
that  is  felt  by  us  in  such  a  case,  is  a  proba- 
bility which  is  contingent  on  that  general 
regularity  of  nature,  which  we  assume  as 
certain,  without  attempting  to  demonstrate 
it 
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Pereeptioii,  Reasoning,  Intukion,  are  the 

mly  sources  of  belief;  and  if,  even  after 

szperience,— for  exp^ienceis  in  every  case 

lecessary,— when  we  believe  the  similarity 

if  future  sequences  to  the  past  which  we 

isve  observed,  it  is  not  from  perception, 

U«t  from  reasoning,  that  our  confidence  is 

llerived,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  only  other 

lemaining  source.     We  certainly  do  not 

perceive  power^  in  the  objects  around  us, 

«r  in  any  of  our  internal  feelings ;  for  per-* 

eption,  as  a  momentary  feeling,  is  limited 

)  what  is,  and  does  not  extend  to  what  is 

t  to  be :  and,  as  certainly,  we  do  not  dis- 

ver  it  by  reasoning ;   for,  independently 

our  irresistible  belief  itself,  there  is  no 

ument  that  can  be  urged  to  shew,  why 

future  should  exactly  resemble  the  past, 

er  than  be  different  from  it  in  any  way. 

believe  the  uniformity,  in  short,  not  be- 

^  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  others  or  to 

Ives,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for 

disbelieve  it    The  belief  is  in  every 
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instanee  intukive;  «iid.iiti$ii«ii  dRMv'lnt 

»  •  * 

Stand  in  need  of  ttgatnodl^  InlrWfiririkbi^ 
irresiatible  OT  peiecptioii>  jJaJBr-/^  j  .  •  '^-^  - 

•".:••  .*•/-■--  v^'.i^^-      . 

It  isnot  more  trtilj^  tiM^ii|JOttBriifiHm 
of  an  original  sensitive  oipae^4iflli«ja^^ 
that  we  perceive  externaHiiniga^  daa  ife  b 
in  conaeqnenee  of  an  origiwi  iiiHlii  tjMi 
deney  of  a  diflfere&t«  apedM^-^that^'iiMI  Ike 
perception  of  tiw  chai^|;ei  of  extaniA  tinq^ 
we  bdteve  those  changes  to  \»  ipvifiable 
in  their  order  of  airteeedense*  and  conse- 
quence. The  belief  i^peato'  t»  reiiik  as  d^ 
rectly  from  the  percepCioii^  as  the-  petc^ 
tion  from  the  presence  <^  the  eKtemal  elK 
ject;  and  the  rise  oi  the  one  fading  is 
not  in  itself  more  wonderful,  as-  a  pbsnome- 
non  or  state  of  the  mind^  than  the  me  of 
the  othen  In  both  cases,  we  €■»  m^  no- 
thing more,  than  that  a  certiki  antecedent 
is  followed  by  a  certain  con8e(|uent;  and, 
ind^ieid^itly  of  our  experience,  it  anre- 
Iy  cannot  seem  lest  wonderfiilt  that  the  pre- 
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senoe  of  that  material  compound,  which  we 
term  a  Boae,  should  be  followed  by  that 
mental  state,  which  we  term  a  Sensation  of 
Fragrance,  than  that  the  perception  of  the 
fragrance,  as  consequent  on  the  presence  of 
the  rose,  should  be  followed  by  that  diffe- 
rent mental  state,  which  constitutes  belief 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  sensation  as  a  fu- 
ture uniform  result  .of  the  presence  of  the 
same  body.  As  far  back  as  our  memory  of 
any  physical  changes  extends,  we  find  our 
belief  of  the  uniformity  itself  to  extend  : 
we  do  not  remember  a  time,  when  we  knew 
that  a  change  had  taken  place,  and  yet  had 
no  belief,  that,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
the  same  change  would  take  place  again. 

Whto  we  think  of  the  origin  of  any  of 
our  feelings,  it  is  to  our  consciousness,  in 
the  record  of  it  which  memory  preserves, 
that  we  muH  look  }  and  all  which  it  exhi* 
bits  to  us  is  the  observation  of  a  certain  an- 

and  consequent,  and  the  instant 
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belief  of  inTariableness  of  the  laine  sequence 
in  the  same  circumstanoeii.'  There  is  no* 
thing  whidi  we  can  discover^  ^s  intervenbg 
in  the  process,  between  the  observation  and 
the  wider  belief;  and  therefore,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers 
may  strive  to.  insert  in  it,  we  may  be  cer« 
tain,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  in.  our  consci- 
ousness the  suppdsed .  element  is  to  be 
found. 

Why,  then,  since  the  sequence  of  pheno^ 
mena  is  all  wliich  we  discover  in  any  case, 
should  the  intuition  itself,  as  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  observation  of  change,  appear 
to  us  so  peculiarly  wonderful,  that  it  should 
seem  necessary  to  imagine  a  little  more 
complication  in  the  process,  to  reconcile  it 
with  probability  ?  In  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, to  a  mind  that  observes  them  philoso- 
phically, all  changes  are  wonderful,  or  none 
are  so:  for,  in  the  simplest  change,  there 
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must  always  be  an  antecedent  and  a  conse- 
quent, and  in  the  parts  of  the  most  cbmpli- 
eated  series,  when  considered  analytically, 
there  is  nothing  more. '  The  observation  is 
one  state  of  the  mind ;  the  intuitive  belief 
is  another  state  of  the  mind :  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign  a  reason,  a  priori^  why  it  should 
seem  to  us  more  inexplicable,  that  the  one 
of  these  states  should  succeed  the  other, 
than  that,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  any  other  state  of  any 
oth^r  substance  should  succeed  any  other 
state  of  any  other  substance. 

That,  with  a  providential  view  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  to  be  placed, 
our  Divine  Author  has  endowed  us  with, 
certain  instinctive  tendencies,  is  as  true,  as 
that  he  has  endowed  us  with  reason  itself. 
We  feel  no  astonishment  in  considering 
these,  when  we  discover  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage  that  arises  from  them ;  and,  of  all 
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the  instincts  with  ivdiidi  we  ooold  be  en* 
dewed,  there  is  none  that  seemsi — ^I  wiliiMt 
sty,  so  adrantageous  inereljr,--lmt  ao  hk* 
dispensable  for  the  very  oontinnaooe  of  our 
being,  as  that  which  points  out  to  na  the 
future,  if  I  may  renture  so  to  speak,  before 
it  has  already  b^un  to  exist  It  is.  won- 
derful, indeed,— for  what  is  not  wonderful  ? 
— that  the  internal  rerelation  which  this 
belief  involves,  should  be  given  to  us,  like 
a  voice  of  ceaseless  and  unerring  .prc^>he- 
cy.  But,  when  we  consider  who  it  was  that 
formed  us,  it  would,  in  truth, -have  been 
more  wonderful,  if  the  mind  had  been  so 
differ^tly  constituted;  that  the  belief  had 
not  arisen :  because,  in  that  case,  ^  the  phe* 
nomena  of  nature,  however  n^ularly  ar« 
ranged,  would  have  be^i  arranged  in  vain; 
and  that  Almighty  Being,  who,  by  enabling 
us  to  anticipate  the  physical  events  that  are 
to  ensue,  has  enabled  us  to  provide  for 

them,  would  have  lefl  the  creatures,  for 
whose  happiness  he  has  been  so  bounteous- 
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ly  provident,  to  perish,  ignorant  and  irreso^ 
lute,  amid  elements  that  seemed  waiting  to 
obey  them, — and  victims  of  confusion,  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the 
Universe* 


PART  IV. 


ON  MR  HUME  S  THEORY  OF  OUR  BELIEF  OF 
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PART  FOURTH. 


SECTION  I. 


.  X  HE  inquiries,  into  the  real  import  of  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect, — into  the  sour- 
ces of  the  various  illusions  which  have  led 
to  the  consideration  of  it  as  of  different 
import,*-«nd  into  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  belief  of  the  relation  arises  in 
the  mind|— exhaust,  as  it  i^pears  to  me, 
the  questions,  which  the  abstract  philosophy 
ef  causation  admits.  But  there  is  one  emi- 
nent philosopher,  whose  opinions  on  the 
•object  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence 
im  this  abstouqe  but  very  important  part  of 

X  2 
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physical  science,  that  it  would  be  injustice 
to  his  merits,  to  consider  them  onlj  with 
incidental  notice,  in  a  work-  that  is  chiefly 
reflective  of  the  lights  which  he  ha9  given. 
Though  hints,  more  or  less  expanded,  of  the 
same  doctrine  as  to  the  conjunction  rather 
than  connection  of  events,  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  discovering  in  phe- 
nomena more  than  the  uniformity  of  their 
sequence,  may  be  found  in  earlier  writers,  it 
ip  certainly  to  Mr  Hume  that  we  owe  the 
fullest  statement  of  those  views  with  respect 
to  the  successions,  of  phenomena,  which  he 
has  termed,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  unneces- 
sary reduplication,  "  Sceptical  Doubts ;"— i 
the  force  of  which,  not  as  mere  sf^eptiqisni,- 
but  as  an  exposition  of  physical  tnith,^-^ 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  inipossibility  of 
directly  perceiving  oi;  inferring  the  powers 
of  nature, — I  have  endeavoured  to  deyelopey 
with  a  more  comprehensive  and  minute  ansr. 
lysis,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  more  pre:? 
cision  of  thought  and  language,  in  the  dis- 
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tuMions  which  have  occupied  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  volume. 

But  the  author  of  the  ^  Sceptical  Doubts/ 

is  the  author  also  of  a  ^^  Sceptical  Solution 

of  these  Doubts ;''  and  the  Solution  is  far 

from  deserving  the  praise,  which  the  Doubts 

themselves  may  more  justly  claim :  while^ 

at  the  same  time,  it  shews,  as  I  cannot  but 

think,  that,  even  in  the  Sceptical  part  of 

his  theory,  the  ingenious  questioner  himself 

was  imperfectly  aware  of  the  exact  force 

ind  limits  of  the  very  doubts  which  he  ur- 

;ed     "^  That  in  all  reasonings  from  expen- 

nee,  there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind, 

hich  is  not  supported  by  any  argument  or 

ocess  of  the  understanding,*'  if  the  opi- 

>n  is  to  be  termed  Sciepticism,  is  at  least 

cepticism  that  requires  no  other  Solutioh, 

Q  the  certainty  of  the  simple  fact,  that 

step  is  one  which  it  is  im.possible  for 

mind  not  to  take.     On  this  step,  and  oa 

alone,  the  whole  beUef  ^f  Power  ^de* 
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pends ;  and  it  b  not  more  wonderfal  that  th* 
step  should  be  taken,  than  that  there  ak 
be  in  the  mind  any  other  tendenqr  whatever 
to  any  other  species  of  intuitive  bdie£ 


In  this  case,  indeed,  it  seems  eyidoDt,  that 
the  discernment  of  Mr  Hums  was  in  some 
d^ree  clouded  by  another  theory,*  which  ht 
had  formed,  with  respect  to  the  ori^  of  our 
id^w  in  general ;  with  a  clearer  view  of  whidi 
he  would  also  have  had  a  clearer  view  of  our 
notion  of  causation  itself.  His  gieneral  theo- 
ry laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
an  ^  impression,**  from  which  the  ^  idea*'  of 
a  cause  might  be  derived :  and  hence,  it  is 
not  wonderful,  that,  feeling  this  necessi^ 
he  more  readily  acquiesced  in  that  very  er- 
roneous theory,  which  he  has  given  us,  of 
our  belief  of  the  relation  of  Cause  and  £i^ 
^fect,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  ^^  of  the  idea 
of  necessary  connexion/' 

Before  entering  on  the  examination  of  the 
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Theory  itself,  however,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
indulged  in  a  few  temarks,  on  the  character 
of  Mr  Hume's  mode  of  writing,  on  the  ab* 
struse  subjects  to  which  some  of  his  Es- 
says on  the  philosophy  of  ifkind  relate ;  not 
with  a  view  to  the  consequences,  or  the 
truth  or  error,  of  the  opinions  delivered  in 
those  Essayii,  but  simply  with  regard  to  their 
degree  of  clearness  and  precision,  as  exposi- 
tory of  doctrines  whether  true  or  false. 

That  h6  was  an  acute  thinker,  on  those  sub- 
jects to  which  the  vague  name  of  Metaphysics 
is  commonly  given,  there  was,  probably,  no 
one,  even  of  his  least  candid  antagonists, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  deny.  That 
he  was  also  an  exact  and  perspicuous  meta- 
physical writer,  has  been  generally  admit- 
ted, but  it  has  been  admitted,  chiefly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  former  praise,  or  from 
the  remembrance  of  powers  of  style,  which, 
in  many  other  respects,  he  unquestionably 
possessed.    We  think  of  him,  perhaps,  as 


an  historian^  while  we  are. praising  him  as  a 
metaphysician;  or,  in  praising' him  as  a- 
metaphysician,  we  think  of  qualities,  neces- 
sary indeed  for  the  detection  of  error,  but 
different  from  those  which  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  system  of  truths. of  an  abstruse 
and  complicated  science  peculiarly  requires. 

,  Jn  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  where  the 
objects  are  all  dim  and  fleeting,  it  is  the 
more  necessary,  to  remedy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  regular  progressive  inquiry,  and 
methodical  arrangement,  and  precision  of 
terms,  the  uncertainty  that  otherwise  might 
flow  from  the  shadowy  nature  of  the  inqui- 
ry itself.  The  speculations  of  Mr  Hume, 
however,  as  I  conceive,  are  far  from  being 
marked  with  this  sort  of  accuracy.  The 
truths,  which  his  acuteness  is  quick  to  find 
and  to  present  to  us,  rather  flit  before  our 
eyes  in  gleamy  corruscation,  than  fling  on 
the  truths  which  follow  them,  that  harmo- 
^  nizing  lustre  which  makes  each  in  progres- 
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'»ive  illumination  more  radiant  by  the  bright- 
ness that  preceded  it^  and  more  fit,  there- 
fore, to  reflect  new  radiance  on  the  bright^ 
ness  which  is  to  follow.  The  genius  of  his 
metaphysical  style,— discursive  and  rapids 
and,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  that  very 
rapidity  of  transition,  slow  in  its  general  re- 
sults, from  the  necessity  of  recur  ring  to  points 
of  inquiry  that  had  been  negligently  aban* 
doned, — 'is  not  of  the  kind  that  seems  best 
fitted  for  close  and  continuous  investigation : 
and  though,  in  the  separate  views  which  he 
gives  us  of  a  subject,  we  are  often  struck 
with  the  singular  acoteness  of  his  discern-^ 
ment,andas  frequently  charmed  with  an  ease 
of  language,  which,  without  the  levity  of 
conversation,  has  many  of  its  playful  gra- 
ces, still,  when  we  consider  him  as  the  ex- 
positor of  a  theory,  we  are  not  less  fre- 
quently sensible  of  a  want  of  rigid  order 
and  precision,  for  which  subtlety  of  thought 
and  occasional  graces  of  the  happiest  diction 
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It  is  when  we  wish  to  mifbld  A  sjiteBa  o^ 
truths^  that  we  are  mort  cnelbl  to  eASSait 
them  progressively,  in  liminoiis  older :  fori 
in  the  exposure  of  false  opinions,  the  etfor^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  vte  wish  to  ren- 
der ^manifest,  may  often  be  ieixhibited  as 
successfully,  by  varied  views  of  it  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects,  as  by  the  dosest  analytical 
investigation.    Thtf  want  of  rtrict  oonthitf- 
ous  method,  id  some  of  the  theol^ical  parts 
of  Mr  Hume's   Metaphysical  Essays,— *in 
which  we  discover  more  easily  what  he 
wishes  us  not  to  believe,  than  what  he  wishes 
us  positively  to  believe,  or  in  whidi,at  least, 
the  limits  of  the  doubtfiil  and  the  true  are 
not  very  precisely  defined  to  our  concept 
tion, — ^may  thus,  perhaps,  in  part  be  traced 
to  the  habits  of  refined  scepticism,  in  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  early  and  lasting 
passion  of  Mr  Hume's  mind  to  indulge.    It 
was  mor6  in  the  detection  of  fallacies  in  the 
common  systems  of  belief,  than  in  the  dis- 
covery of  troths,  which  might  be  added  to 
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them,  thftt  he  loved  to  exercise  his  meta^ 
physicid  ingenuity  •  or,  rather,  the  detection 
of  fallacies  was  that  species  of  discovery  of 
truth,  in  which  he  chiefly  delighted.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  calm  yet  ever*wakeful  scep- 
ticism of  an  inquisitive  mind,  which  has 
nothing  in  it  that  is  unfavourable,  either  to 
closeness  of  reasoning  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  or  to  exactness  of  theoretical  arrange- 
ment, in  the  communication  of  it  to  others* 
Such  a  spirit  is  even  so  essential  to  every 
sort  of  intellectual  inquiry,  that  the  absence 
of  it  in  any  one  may  be  considered  as-  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  that  he  has  not  the  genius  of 
a  metaphysician  :  for  the  science  of  meta- 
physics, as  it  regards  the  mind,  is,  in  its 
most  important  respects,  a  science  of  ana- 
lysis ;  and  we  carry  on  our.  analysis,  only 
when  we  suspect  that  what  is  regarded  by 
others  as  an  ultimate  principle,  admits  of 
still  finer  evolution  into  principles  still  more 
dementary.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  such 
doubts  aa  have  only  further  inquiry  in  view, 
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that  the  hitelleptual  chluracter  19  in  ipj  dad^ 
ger  of  being  vitiated :  but^  (here  b  a  v^ 
great  difference  between  the  soepticiam 
which  examines  every  jprindple,  only  tot  be 
jsure  that  inquiry  has  not  terminated  too 
soon,  and  that  which  examines  them,  only 
tp  discover  and  proclaim  whatever  apparent 
inconsistencies  may  be  found  in  jthenu  Asr 
tonishment,  indeed,  is  thus  produced ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
triumphant  delight  in  the  production  of 
.astonishment,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  resist, 
especially  at  that  early  period  of  life  ^,  when 
the  love  of  iame  is  little  more  than  the  love 
of  instant  wonder  and  admiration.  ,But  he 
who  indulges  in  the  pleasure,  and  seek% 
with  a  sportful  vanity  of  acuteness,  to  daszle 
and  perplex,  rather  than  to  enlighten,  wiM 
.find,  that  though  he  may  have  improved  his 


*  We  are  told  by  Mr  Hume^  that  his  Treatise  on  fiunan 
Nature  was  prqected  by  him  before  he  had  left  College* 
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quickness  of  discemtnent,  by  exercises  of. 
nice  and  unpro6tabIe  subtlety,  he  has  im-^ 
proved  it  at  the  expence  of  those  powers  of 
patient  investigation,  which  give  to  dialectic 
subtlety  its  chief  value. 

The  perpetual  consideration  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  all  inquiry,  as  deduced  from  in- 
consistencies which  may  seem  to  be  involved 
in  some  of  our  principles  of  belief,  is  more, 
encouraging  to  indolence  than  to  perseve^ 
xance.  By  representing  to  us  error,  as  the 
necessary  termination  of  every  speculative 
pursuit,  it  seems,  at  every  moment,  to  warn. 
UB  not  to  proceed  so  far ;  and  tends,  there- 
fbre*  to  seduce  the  faculties  into  a  luxu- 
rious slothfulness  of  occupation,  which 
prefers  a  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  pa-, 
radoxes,  to  truths  of  more  extensive: 
and  lasting  utility,  but  of  more  laborious 
search. 

To  shew,  that  it  is  not  from  any  logical 
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« 

inference^  or  direct  indnctian,  wo  lui¥6  de» 
rired  many  of  those  opioMna  whidi,  bj  tlie 

■ 

very  constitution  of  our  natuije,  it  ia  iin|K»' 
mble  fi>r  as  not  tor  hold,  and  which  have 

^  • 

been  formed  without  any  thought  of  fhar 
origin,  requires  indeed  superior  perspica* 
city,  but  does  not  require  any  process  of 
long  continued  reasoning*  The  very  habit 
of  ratiocination  is  thus  apt  to  yield  to  » love 
of  briefer  exercises  of  discursive  subtlety; 
and  thb  tendency,  when  the  scepticism  re^ 
lates  to  moral  and  religious  subjects,  is  sUll 
increased  by  the  popular  odium  attached  to 
infidelity,  iq  those  great  articles  of  gaters) 
belief, — an  odium,  which  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  induce  the  necessity,  in  many 
cases,  of  exhibiting  subjects  only  by  glimpses, 
and  of  hinting,  rather  than  fully  develo|^g 
and  enforcing  a  prodI 

A  mind  that  has  been  long  habituated  to 
this  rapid  and  lively  species  of  remark,  and 
that  has  learned  to  consider  all  inquiries  «i 
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of  doubtful  evidence,  and  their  results  there- 
fore as  all  equally  or  nearly  equally  satisfac« 
tory  or  unsatisfactory,  does  not  readily  sub- 
mit to  the  regularity  of  slow  disquisition. 
It  may  exhibit  excellencies,  for  which  we 
may  be  led  immediately  to  term  it,  with 
the  justest  commendation,  acute,  or  subtle, 
or  ingenious:  but  it  will  not  be  in  many 
casea  that  there  will  be  reason  to  ascribe 
to  it  that  peculiar  quality  of  intellect, 
which  sees  through  a  long  train  of  thought 
a  distant  conclusion,  and,  separating  at 
every  -stage  the  essential  from  the  acces- 
wtuj  drcumstances,  and  gathering  and  com- 
bining analogies  as  it  proceeds,  ftrrives  at 
length  at  a  system  of  harmonious  truth* 
This  comprehensive  energy  is  a  quality  to 
which  acuteness  is  necessary,  but  which  is 
nqt  itself  necessarily  implied  in  acuteness ; 
or  rather  it  b  a  combination  of  qualities,  for 
which  we  have  not  yet  an  exact  name,  but 
which  forms  a  peculiar  character  of  genius, 
and  is,  in  truth,  the  very  guiding  spirit  of 
all  philosophic  investigation. 
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Tliat  a  long  indulgence  in  the  ingenuities 
of  scepticism,  though  it  may  improve  mere 
dialectic  acuteness,  has  a  tendency  to  dead- 
en, if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  the  objects  on  which  it  is  wisdom 
to  rest,  and,  by  flinging  the  same  sort  of 
doubtful  light  over  truth  and  error,  to  make, 
error  often  appear  as  wortliy  of  assent  as 
truth, — at  least  if  the  error  happen  to  be  in 
any  doctrine  of  the  sceptic  himself^T— is,  I 
think,  what  our  knowledge  of  some  of  -the 
strongest  principles  of  the  mind  might  no-: 
tiirally  lead  us  to.  expect     That  the  evil,  of 
which  I  speak,  is  truly  to  be  found  in  the 
metaphysic£^l  speculations  of  Mr  Hume,  I 
may  be  wrong,  indeed,  in  supposing^  but, 
if  any  part  of  his  abstract  writings  be  mark- 
ed with  it,  there  is  none,  as  I  conceive,  in 
which  it  is  so  conspicuous,  as  in  those  whioh 
relate  to  the  subject  that  has  been  now  ui^ 
der  review.     While  he  appears  only  as  the 
combatant  of  error,  in  exposing  the  inade-' 
quacy  of  perception  or  mere  reasoning,  to 
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to  afibrd  ais  directly  any  notion  of  the  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  events,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  force  Of  the  negative  argu- 
ments which  he  urges,  and  equally  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  acuteness  and  vigour 
of  intellect  which  these  display  ;  but  when, 
after  these  negative  arguments,  he  presents 
to  us  opinions  on  the  subject  which  he 
wishes  us  to  receive  as  positive  truth,  a  very 
slight  consideration  is  all  that  seems  neces- 
sary to  shew,  how  strong  the  self-illusive  in- 
fluence  must  have  been,  that  could  make 
these  opinions,  unwarranted  as  they  are  by 
the  evidence  of  observation  or  conscious- 
ness,  appear  to  his  own  mind  worthy  of  the 
credit  which  he  expects  to  be  given  to  them. 
It  is  fortunate  for  his  intellectual  character, 
that  it  is  not  as  a  dogmatist  only,  he  has 
ghren  us  opportunities  of  knowing  him. 
The  minor  theories,  involved  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  power,  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  would  certainly 
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giTe  a  retj  unfavourable  impreMSon  of  hit 
talents  as  a  metaphysical  inqpmer ;  if  his  te* 
putation  as  a  metaphyncian  were  to  be 
founded  wholly  on  this  or  other  poutive 
doctrines  maintained  by  him,  and  not  on 
the  acuteness  with  whidb,  in  many  brilliant 
exercises  of  sceptical  subtlety,  he  has  ezhi- 
bited  what  he  wishes  to  be  oonrideted  as  er- 
rors in  the  systems^f  popular  and  sdenti- 
•  fie  faith* 
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SECTION  II. 


A  HE  notion  of  Power,— which  I  consider 
as  nothing  more,  in  any  reference  which  we 
make  of  it,  than  our  belief  of  the  uniformi- 
ty of  some  consequent  change  after  the  par^ 
ticular  antecedent  of  which  we  think, — ^is 
by  Mr  Hume  termed  ^  The  idea  of  neces- 
sary connexion ;''  and,  according  to  his 
Theory  of  Ideas,  therefore,  is  supposed  by 
him  to  be  derived  from  some  Impression. 

On  the  fallacy  involved  in  every  practi- 
cal application  of  that  general  theory  of  Im- 
pressions and  Ideas,  which  its  author  prized 
so  highly,  as  to  consider  it  sufficient,  if  a  pro- 
per use  were  made  of  it,  to  "  render  every 

y2 
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dispute  equally  intelligible^  and  banish  all 
that  jargon  which  has  so  long  tak^i  poaici 
sion  of  metaphysical  reasonings,**  it  is  un- 
necessary, on  the  present  occasion,  to  dwell 
with  such  minuteness,  as  to  cndiibit  fully 
the  insignificance  of  the  distinction.    Thp 
truth  is,  that,  if  used  for  the  purpose  fi» 
which  Mr  Hume  supposed  it  to  be  avail- 
able, the  distinction,  on  which  be  would 
found  so  much,  must  begin  by  taking  for 
granted  every  thing  which  he  omceived  it 
to  be  capable  of  proving.  ^  When  we  miter- 
tain  any  suspicion,*'  he  says,  ^  that  a  phi- 
losophical term  is  employed  without  any 
meaning  or  idea,  we  need  but  inquire,  firom 
what  impression  is  that  idea  derived  ?"    But 
may  we  not  err  in  this  very  derivation  ;  and 
may  not  the  search  itself,  where  the  feeling 
is  truly  primary,  and  no  derivation,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  be  a  source  of  new  error? 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  to  ask  our- 
selves at  once,  whether  the  word  have  any 
meaning  at  all }  for,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
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without  any  meaniDg,  the  question  of  course 
must  be  immediately  at  an  end  ;  and  if  we 
•uppose  it  to  have  a  meaning,  which  we 
cannot  trace  to  an  earlier  impression,  that 
meaning  will  itself  appear  to  us,  if  we  adopt 
Mr  Hume's  distinction,  to  be  an  original  im- 
pression, beyond  which  it  would  be  vain  for 
us  to  inquire.     It  is  not  to  our  external 

■ 

sensations  or  perceptions  only  that  he  would 
confine  the  term  Impression ;  and  therefore, 
while  he  allows  it  to  be  equally  inclusive 
of  many  inward  feelings  that  result  only  in- 
directly from  those  affections  of  external 
sense,  he,  in  truth,  leaves  the  very  difficulty 
which  he  wished  to  remove,  and  only  trans- 
fers to  the  word  Impression  the  vagueness 
which  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  hang 
more  particularly  over  the  word  Idea.  If  we 
can  err  in  supposing  a  meaning  where  there 
is  none,  we  may  err  in  supposing  an  idea 
or  inpression  where  there  is  none ;  for  the 
one  error  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  other.    The  doubtful  term,  concerning 
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which  a  question  is  imagined  to  arise,  in- 
stead of  being  significant  of  an  Idea,  in  his 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  significant  of  an 
Impression  itself;  and  in  this  very  case. of 
Power,  if  truly  significgnt  of  nichan  JMBpnw- 
sion,— -the  impression  of  ifaaUOtibdiBCfCMl^ 
variablmess  of  sequfflice,  whidi  ttiHi  ,^m 
our  perception  of  any  change.  '  IC  tbcf*" 
&te,we  are  consdous  of  the  bdieCr'-a^eoQ*. 
scioufli,  as  we  oouM  be  of  any  ideii  or  iob 
pression  wfaaterer, — ^we  surely  hare  not  to 
seek  for  any  impression  still  earlira,  to  con- 
vince us  that  our  belief  is  a  goiuine  feelinj^ 
It  is  enough,  that  the  beli^  itsdf  is  felt  bjr. 
us,  to  justify  our  employment  of  woidi 
which  express  that  belief  j .  and,  if  it  do  not . 
accord  with  any  technical  veilnl  dasufioa- 
tion  that  is  presented  to  ns,  it  u  not  the 
belief,  really  felt,  which  we  are  to  doiy  to 
be  a  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  but  the  im- 
perfect verbal  dirision,  which  we  are  to  de- 
ny to  be  a  faithful  classification  of  the  moi- 
(al  phentnnena. 
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There  is  no  occasion,  however,  in  the  pre- 
vent case,  to  reject  this  twofold  division  of 
our  feelings  as  false :  for,  though  it  certain- 
ly does  not  seem  a  very  luminous  arrange- 
ment of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  ca- 
pable of  any  practical  applications  whatever, 
it  is  at  least  a  very  harmless  one,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  understood :  since, 
in  that  only  intelligible  sense,  in  which  Im- 
pressions   signify  our  original  feeling  of 
every  sort,  and  Ideas  our  remembrances  or 
conceptions  of  those  original  feelings  of  every 
sort,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  deny, 
that  any  feeling,  of  which  we  speak  or  think, 
must  either  be,  or  not  be,  original.     We 
must  either  have  a  certain  feeling,  for  the 
first  time,  or,  if  not  for  the  first  time,  have  a 
copy  of  a  former  feeling ;  and  a  denial  of  a 
distinction  of  this  sort  would  be  very  like 
an  assertion  that  the  same  part  of  a  se- 
quence can  be  at  the  same  time  both  first 
and  second.     But  of  what  practical  value  is 
this  obvious  and  seeniingly  insignificant  dis- 
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tinctlon?  It  does  DOt  fidlow,  ^mtfl 
all  our  feelings  mast  rath«'  be  'OT%iod->at 
seooBdaiy,  and  the  greater  Dunbar  of  Odr  - 
original  feelings  are  fiir  more  vivid  than  the 
greater  number  of  the  seoondarj,  it  isthtfe- 
fore  a  distiagutsbing  character  of  ewvj  orir 
^al  feeling  to  be  more  yivid  than  -cviei^ 
aeooodarj  feding.  The  distimftioii,  if  jort; 
might  then  perh^s  be  of  some  we:  Jiatto 
be  usefid,  it  must  be  just ;  and:that  it  iftnot 
just,  the  slightest  retrospect  of  our  refl^fed- 
ings  sufficiently  shews.  We  maj  have  ori^- 
nal  feelings  that  are  faint,  and  reraembrances 
that  are  far  more  \ive\y.  Qur  notions  of 
equality,  difference,  proportion,  for  example, 
are  not  copies  of  any  former  feelings ;  they 
are  new  feelings  that  arise  in  the  mind  on 
the  contemplation  of  certain  forms:  but 
our  conceptions  of  the  beautiiiil  forms  thoD- 
selves  which  we  may  have  been  comparing, 
are,  as  mere  feelings  or  states  of  mind,  not 
less,  but  more  lively  than  the  notions  of  r^ 
lation,  which  we  cannot  r^ard  as  copies  <tf 
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former  states  of  mind,  and  must  therefore 
consider  as  themselves,  in  Mr  Hume^s  sense 
of  the  word.  Impressions.     He  who  has  re- 
cently suffered  a  severe  scald  by  the  fall  of 
boiling  water,  may  think  of  the  pain  which 
he  suffered ;  and  his  remembrance  of  that 
painful  impression  will  be  what  Mr  Hume 
terms  an  Idea  :  it  is  indeed  less  vivid  than 
the  original  pain,  but,  even  as  a  remem- 
brance, it  is  still  a  very  lively  feeling,  and  is 
certainly  much  more  lively,  than  the  different 
state  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  mere 
belief  of  the  connexion  of  the  one  event 
with  the  other  antecedent  event.     The  be- 
lief however,  is  not  an  Idea,  or  mere  faint 
copy  of  a  former  feeling :  it  is  a  feeling,  in 
kind  as  truly  original,  as  any  of  our  other 
feelings;  and  we  have  as  little  reason  to 
seek  an  Impression,  to  which  we  may  refer 
ity  as  to  seek  an  Impression  to  which  we 
may  refer  our  "  love,  or  hate,  or  desire, 
or  wiU,"  which,  though   resulting  as   di- 
.rectly  as   our  belief  from  cejrtam  former 
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feelings,  Mr  Hume  allows  to  be  themselves 
not  Ideas  but  Impressions.     Our  intuitive 
belief  of  power,  which  invests  every  change 
with  the  character  of  an  effect,  does  not 
arise  less  readily,  on  our   perception,  of 
change,  than  our  love  or  desire,  on  the 
contemplation  of  an  agreeable  object :  and 
the  theory  of  Impressions  and  Ideas  throws 
exactly  as  much  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
one  feeling  as  on  the  origin  of  the  other.    It 
leaves  us,  in  short,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  every  controversy  or  speculative  inquiry, 
exactly  as  it  found  us  ;  because  it  does  not 
put  into  our  hands  any  test  for  discovering 
what  feeling  is  or  is  not  original,  and  is-  or 
is  not  therefore  to  be  traced  to  some  earlier 
feeling.     If  we  chuse  to  take  for  granted, 
without  proof,  that  our  notion   of  Power 
must  be  a  copy  of  some  other  feeling,  we 
may  busy  ourselves,  indeed,  in  striving  to 
discover  of  what  feeling  it  is  the  copy,  and, 
skilful  as  we  may  be  in  the  search  of  analo- 
gies,may  busy  ourselves  in  vain :  but  the  un- 
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profitable  labour  will  in  that  case  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  abuse  of  that  very  theory  of 
Ideas,  which  was  supposed  to  simplify  in- 
quiry, and  to  **  banish  all  that  jargon  which 
had  so  long  taken  possession  of  metaphysi- 
cal reasonings/'  Instead  of  searching  for 
an  Impression,  we  should  first  have  consi- 
dered whether  it  be  necessary  to  seek  for  one. 
It  matters  little,  whether,  in  some  technical 
arrangement,  we  are  to  give  the  name  of  an 
Impression,  or  the  name  of  an  Idea,  to  our 
feeling  of  power :  the  great  question  is.  Whe- 
ther we  have  such  a  feeling,  and  in  what 
circumstances  it  arises.  That  we  do  truly 
believe  an  uniformity  of  sequence  in  the 
events  of  nature,  our  consciousness  tells  us, 
as  clearly,  as  it  tells  us,  that  we  are  capable 
of  perceiving  the  events  themselves ;  and, 
as  far  back  as  we  are  capable  of  tracing  the 
belief,  we  find  it  to  accompany  our  percep- 
tion of  every  change  of  every  species.  Here, 
then,  in  sound  philosophy,  inquiry  should 
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end;  and  the  further  very  profitless  inquU 
ries,  on  which,  in  consequence  of  his  theo- 
ry, Mr  Hume  thought  it  necessary  to  enter, 
—  inquiries,  that  must  be  allowed  to  have  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  metaphysi- 
cal scholastic  disputations,  the  jargon  of 
which  he  so  justly  reprobated, — are  them- 
selves most  convincing  proofs  of  the  false 
value  attached  by  him  to  his  Theory  of  Ideas, 
as  the  abridger  of  argument  and  the  deter- 
miner of  unprofitable  speculation  and  con- 
troversy. 

These  further  inquiries,  accordingly,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  next  to  engage 
us,  are  all  referable  to  that  one  mistake  with 
respect  to  our  belief  of  Power,  by  which,  in 
ranking  the  feeling  as  an  Idea,  he  supposed 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
some  earlier  Impression.  In  our  immedi- 
ate feelings  of  sense,  when  any  event  is 
perceived  by  us  for  the  first  time,  no  such 
corresponding  Impression  is  discoverable; 
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and  as  little  is  it  discoverable,  in  any  infe- 
rence which  our  reason  makes.  But,  when 
the  same  sequence  has  been  frequ^itly  ob« 
served  by  us,  there  is  afterwards  a  tenden- 
cy in  the  mind,  to  pass  readily  from  one 
event  to  the  other,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  readiness  of  transition,  so  much  more 
vivid  a  conception  of  the  related  object,  that 
the  liveliness  of  the  feeling  is  itself  suppo- 
sed by  him  to  be  sufficient  to  constitute  be- 
lief. In  this  altered  state  or  tendency  of 
the  mind,  after  repeated  observations  of  the 
same  order  of  sequence  of  phenomena,  is  to 
be  found,  according  to  Mr  Hume,  the  ori- 
gin of  our  belief  of  Power  or  Causation :  it 
is  the  Impression  from  which  the  "  Idea  of 
oecessary  connexion"  is  derived. 

In  examining  this  doctrine,  then,  we  have 
to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  evi- 
dence it  is  maintained,  that  the  belief  of 
power,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  relation  of 
invariableness  of  antecedence  and  conse- 
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quence,  arises  in  the  mind,  not  after^simple 
experience  of  a  change,  but  only  after  fre- 
quent or  customary  experience  of  it ; — and, 
in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  peculiar  nar 
ture  of  that  transition  of  the  mind  and  con- 
sequent vividness  of  conception,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  so  essential  to  the  belief,  or, 
rather  to  be  all  which  constitutes  the  belief 
itself, — ^the  Impression,  and  the  only  Im- 
pression, to  which  we  owe  our  Idea  of  a 
Cause. 
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SECTION  III. 


In  a  former  Part  of  this  Work,  when  I 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  belief  of  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Ef- 
fect arises  in  the  mind,  I  thought  it  suffici- 
ent, to  appeal  to  our  consciousness,  as  the 
great  source  of  evidence  on  the  subject ;  and 
I  remarked,  that,  as  far  back  as  our  memory 
reaches  to  the  earliest  events,  that  occupied 
us  either  actively  or  passively  in  child- 
hood, we  do  not  remember  a  time,  ia 
which  the  belief  of  some  permanent  re- 
lation of  this  kind  was  not  immediate  on 
the  observation  of  change.  Even  before 
the  period  which  memory  is  afterwards  to 
comprehend, — as  soon  as  the  little  sensi* 
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tive  being  seems  capable  of  distinct  per- 
ception,— his  actions  are  indicative  of  this 
accompanying  belief.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence,  then^  of  a  single  moment 
in  which  events  are  regarded  as  wholly 
loose  and  casual,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fullest  evidence  of  every  moment  which  af- 
fords any  indication  whatever,  that  events 
are  always  regarded  as  signs  of  future  uni- 
formity of  sequences,  that  are  to  be  the 
same  as  often  as  the  circumstances  which 
recur  are  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  by  a 
very  strange  licence  of  gratuitous  assertion, 
it  is  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
continued  evidence  of  observation  and  con- 
sciousness, that  the  belief  of  the  relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  is  so  far  from  being  co« 
extensive  with  the  changes  observed,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  change,  which  does  not 
require  the  influence  of  custom  or  frequent 
repetition,  to  invest  it  with  that  character 
of  invariable  relation,  which  it  seems  to  us 
to  bear  in  the  moment,  or  almost  in  the 
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rery  moment  in  which  the  phenomenon  is 
perceived  by  us. 

if  Mr  Hume  had  been  able  to  adduce  a 
single  instance  of  that  belief  of  casual  sub- 
sequence, Without  any  accompanying  notion 

power,  which  he  has  asserted  to  be  the 
of  all  mankind  as  Id  every  change  of 
every  species,  before  the  new  feeling  of  the 
Alation  of  the  change  as  an  effect  has  ari- 
sen from  customary  observation  of  the  same 
phenomenon  iil  the  same  circumstances, — 
his  doctrine  then,  indeed,  would  not  have 
been  founded  on  a  supposition  wholly  un- 
warranted, and  inconsistent  with  every  fact 
which  it  professes  to  explain.  But,  till  an 
instance,  though  it  were  only  a  solitary  in- 
stance, of  such  belief  could  be  fairly  addu- 
ced,— ^however  suitable  it  might  be,  and  even 
indispensable,  for  his  theory,  to  suppose  a 
state  of  the  mind  on  the  observation  of 
every  change  absolutely  different  from  any  of 
which  we  have  had  experience, — ^there  could 
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be  no  reason  on  that  aoooont  to  cpnMder  dMi 
auppositioh  as  more  accordut  with  tbe  ei^ 
perlence  which  haa  so  unifivnily^Goiitni^M'^ 

edit 

Even  if,  by  the  suppOBitioa  of  a  ata^  of 
mind  in  every  case  difier^it  fiom  any  of 
which  memoiy  or-  obaervalitm  affinda  Um 
slightest  evid^ice,  we  could  be  luppoaed  tO: 
free  ourselves  firom  any  peculiar  myiter^* 
which  might  appear  to  hang  over  the  intui- 
tive belief  of  causation,  the  theory -mi^ 
have  some  claim  to  easier  admission.  But 
even  this  scanty  recommendi^on  ia  nuxe 
than  it  possesses.  What  is  mysterious,  tf 
there  be  any  peculiar  mystery,  before  the 
admission,  is  equally  mysterious  aft^  it; 
and  tbe  supposed  difficulty,  therefore,  ia  ex- 
actly what  it  was,  when  the  influence  of  cnt- 
tom  was  not  called  in  to  remove  it  A 
single  moment  of  the  past,  and  a  thousand 
moments  of  tbe  past,  or,  in  other  wonk,  a 
single  observation  of  a  phenomenon,  ]md  » 
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thousand  observations  of  the  same  pheno* 
menon^ — if  we  attempt  to    speculate  ab- 
stractly from  the  light  of  intuition  itself, — 
we,  relatively  to  the  unexisting  future,  e* 
qually  incapable  of  affording  us  any  disco- 
very of  that  unknown  course  of  Nature 
which  is  still  beyond  us,  and  independent  of 
our  thought     Experience  is  always  of  the 
past;  and  the  longest  custom  can  tell  us 
only  what  changes  have  been,  in  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  we  have  been  familiar ; 
while  the  belief  of  Power  is  the  belief  of 
changes  that  are  to  be,  when  we  may  no 
longer  exist  to  observe  them,  and  of  chan-* 
ges  that  have  been,  when  there  was,  per- 
haps, no  human  observer  to  witness  them. 
In  this  indefiniteness  of  extension  the  whole 
difficulty  consists  ;  and  Custom,  which  is  of 
the  past  alone,  does  not  render  the  exten- 
sion through  futurity  less  indefinite,  nor  the 
fiitare  itself  a  more  distinct  object  of  our 
knowledge^     It  leaves  us  the  past,  which  we 
know,  and  the  future,  which  we  do  not 

z  2 
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know ;  but  it  remains  with  us  sti]),  on  the 
side  on  which  we  standi  of  the  great  golf 
that  is  between ;  while  it  is  Intuition  onlj, 
that  passes  over  the  darkness  which  is  im- 
penetrable to  our  vision,  and  speaks  to  0% 
as  from  another  world,  of  the  thmgs  whidi 
are  bejrond. 

If,  as  Mr  Hume  himself  maintains,  no  exp^ 
rience  of  the  past,  however  long  and  unifbtm, 
entitle  us  to  infer  the  similarity  of  the  course 
of  nature  in  future,  with  any  greater  evidence 
to  our  reason,  than  may  be  drawn  from  thcf 
first  single  instance  of  sequence,  there  is  no 
presumption,  at  least,  afforded  by  this  equa- 
lity, that  circumstances  which  are  to  our  re*^ 
son  the  same,  are  not  equally  fit  also  to  be 
the  medium  of  intuition :  and,  at  whatever 
stage  of  observation  our  belief  begin,  whe- 
ther at  the  first  or  the  thousandth  succes- 
sion of  the  same  events,  the  belief  itsdf 
must  still,  as  I  have  said,  be  intuitive ;  for 
the  propositions  B  hoi  once  succeeded  A^  and 
B  vnUfor  tver  succeed  A^  are  not  more  dif- 
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ferent,  nor  less  comprehensive  the  one  of 
the  other,  than  the  propositions  B  has  a  thou^ 
wand  timet  succeeded  A^  and  B  will  for  ever 
succeed  A.  Why  should  the  future  resemble 
the  past  ?  At  every  stage  of  observation, 
this  question  may  be  equally  put ;  and,  at 
every  stage,  it  is  equally  unanswerable.  If 
we  can  give  any  reason  for  our  belief  of  the 
similarity,  we  do  not  need  custom  to  con- 
vince us  of  it ;  and,  if  we  cannot  give  any 
reason  for  it,  it  is  surely  vain  to  appeal  to 
custom,  which  is  only  a  portion  of  that  very 
past,  concerning  which  there  is  no  difficul- 
ty whatever,  and  not  a  portion  of  that  unex- 
isting  future,  in  the  believed  similarity  of 
which  is  to  be  found  the  only  difficulty  that 
perplexes  us. 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  then,  the  as- 
sertion of  Mr  Hums,  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
cc—ary  influence  of  custom  or  frequent  ob- 
servation of  the  same  change,  before  any 
bdUef  of  the  relation  of  Power  can  arise,  is 
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not  warranted^  in  the  du^iteft  degree,  by 

m 

the  evidence  of  what  we  remopoiber  to  have 
felt  in  ourselves  or  observed  in  others ;  andy 
even  though  it  were  accordant  with  this  evi- 
dence, instead  of  being  completely  opposed 
to  it,  it  would  not  lessen  in  any  d^pree  the 
mystery  of  that  conversion  of  the  past  into 
the  future,  which  is  involved  in  our  belief 
of  the  continued  uniformity  of  the  order  of 
Nature,  and  in  the  various  terms  of  Power 
or  Causation,  which  are  used  by  u^  to  ex* 
press  that  belief. 

But  if  the  observation  of  the  sequences 
of  events  and  the  belief  of  Power  have  been 
so  truly  co-extensive,  that  we  do  not  r&r 
member  a  single  change  to  have  been  obser- 
ved by  us,  which  was  not  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  something  prior, — ^liow^  it  may 
very  naturally  be  asked,  could  the  opposite 
doctrine,  so  inconsistent  with  our  oonsciousr 
ness,  be  maintained  by  any  philoaopher^and 
especially  by  a  philosopher  of  the  great  tSf 
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lents  of  him  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
we  are  examining  ? 

It  is  in  his  defective  analysis  of  experi- 
ence itself,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  operates,  that  the  illusion,  as  I  conceive,  is 
chiefly  to  be  found.  There  is  a  compound 
ioflu^ice  of  experience ;  or,  rather,  it  has 
difierent  influences  on  our  belief  in  different 
circumatances  of  our  knowledge :  and  in  the 
speculations  of  Mr  Hume,  these  primary 
and  secondary  influences  were  not  sufficient* 
ly  distinguished* 

When  we  consider  the  successive  pheno- 
mena that  are  constantly  taking  place  around 
118,  in  intermingled  series,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  repeated  observation  is  necessary,  not  to 
give  us  our  belief  of  the  relation  of  Power  it- 
idl^ — ^not  to  lead  us  to  consider  the  pheno- 
mena as  effects  of  some  cause  or  causes, — 
but  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  precision,  where 
time  are  many  antecedents  and  many  cgv-* 
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sequoits,  the  order  in  whMt!t 
reciprocally  paired.  It  ift  niaC  \Pt^-M  g 
experiment  or  obsraratioDi  thenfon^ 
we  now  tely,  whm  we  fawro  full  * 
thAt  we  have  diBCOvered  a  cwwoj  bat  oat 
doubt  and  perpl^sitj  reauH  from  ft  ■tate  of 
knowledge,  ve^  different  frcHB  that  nide 
Btate.in  which  the  first  tnuns  of  events  were 
observed  by  lu.  The  nature  vf  4fau  difie- 
rence  I  have  already  repeatedly  stat^  New 
as  any  phenomenon  vhidi  we  observe  may 
be  to  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  single  mo- 
ment in  regarding  it  as  the  effete  of  <^rGani- 
stances  which  preceded  it ;  but  we  know 
that  these  antecedent  circumstances  weoe  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  mi^t  probftr 
bly  have  no  permanent  relaljoh  to  the  phe- 
nomenon, which  alone  we  are  conndering : 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
mind,  though  originally  led  to  believe  cau- 
sation in  every  sequence,  and  still. believing 
causation  in  every  sequence,  should  yet  be 
doubtfiil  of  the  particular  antecedent,  whicb 
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it  is  to  couple  in  its  belief  with  the  particu- 
lar consequent  There  can  be  no  questioP9 
that,  in  this  confusion  of  parts  of  trains,  the 
reference  will  oflen  be  wrongly  made,  and 
considerable  disappointment  therefore  be 
felt,  when  the  anticipations,  made  in  conse- 
quence of  such  errors  of  reference,  are  found 
not  to  be  fulfilled.  In  such  circumstances, 
accordingly,  the  mature  mind,  often  expect- 
ing, and  often  deceived,  but  deceived  al- 
ways less  frequently,  as  thp  same  s.uccessioi) 
has  been  more  frequently  ol?served,  learns 
to  feel  the  value  of  successive  trials,  and, 
instead  of  venturing  to  determine  instantly, 
in  any  mixed  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
the  particular  connexions  of  each,  with- 
holds its  complete  trust  or  assent,  till  the. 
important  confirmation  of  experience  be  gi- 
ven. 

It  is  from  experience  itself,  Kowever,. 
that  we  leam  this  very  caution ;  and  with 
the  increase  of  our  years,  therefore,  which 
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must  be  continually  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  customary  connections  observed  by 
us,  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  of 
quickness  to  connect  events  as  invari- 
ably antecedent  and  consequent  Do  we 
not  rather  remember  a  time,  when,  if  vrith^ 
out  contrary  experience,  we  had  a  ten- 
dency to  invest  with  this  character  of  uni- 
formity of  sequence  whatever  was  perceived 
by  us  in  instant  succession,  loose  and  casual 
as  the  succession  might  truly  be  ?  The  ef- 
fect of  greater  knowledge  is  evidently  to 
lessen  this  tendency,  by  shewing  us,  that 
many  events,  which  we  considered  as  regu^ 
larly  antecedent  of  others,  have  not  been 
followed  by  them,  and  warning  us,  therefore, 
that,  as  we  have  erred  before,  in  supposing 
a  permanent  connexion  where  there  was 
none,  we,  in  like  manner,  may  err  again,  in 
the  rash  physical  anticipations  which  wq 
should  otherwise  be  inclined  to  form. 

This  warning  influence  of  experience, 
however,  as  I  have  before  said,  relates  to  the 
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determination  of  particular  causes,  not  to 
'the  belief  of  causation  of  some  sort,  in  the 
very  phenomena  which  we  are  thus  slow  to . 
rank  in  their  particular  order  as  effects. 
When  we  mix  two  substances,  that  have 
never  been  combined  before,  and  a  peculiar 
product  appears,  what  is  the  state  of  our 
mind  ?  Do  we  consider  the  mixture  and 
the  product,  as  two  loose  phenomena,*  un- 
connected as  completely,  as  the  appearance 
of  the  new  chemical  substance  in  our  ves- 
sel, and  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  who  ac- 
cidentally enters  our  apartment  at  the  mo- 
ment ?  It  is  this  state  of  mind  alone,  which 
can  be  reconciled  with  Mr  Hume's  supposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  surely  not  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  chemist.  He  believes  the  product  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  mixture,  or,  if  he  have 
not  absolute  assurance  of  it,  the  want  of 
conviction  arises  only  from  the  doubts  which 
are  suggested  by  his  past  experience.  Hie 
accidental  changes  of  temperature,  the  im- 
purity of  the  substances  used,  the  presence 
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of  light  or  of  air,  or  of  other  foreign  matters 

in  the  vessel,  and  the  peculiar  affinities  of 

.  the  vessel  itself<^-by  which  he  has  known 

his  experiments  to  be  affected  before, — o&r 

cur  to  him,  a$  causes  which  maj  have  modi- 

•  

fied  the  result.  To  these  he  turns  his  at- 
tention. By  some  possible  variatioin  of  thesCi 
he  believes,  that  the  event  •  may  possibly  be 
rendered  different ;  but,  if  he  were  certain, 
that  all  these  circumstances  would  for  eyer 
be  the  same,  he  would  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  resulting  product  also  would  for  ever  be 
the  same.  The  exact  similarity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances being  supposed,  his  conviction, 
after  one  experiment,  would  be,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  complete,  as  after  a  thousand  repe- 
titions of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  be  a  practised  ex- 
perimentalist, to  have  felt  this  confutation 
of  Mr  Hume's  theory.  The  belief  of  regu- 
larity of  sequence  is  so  much  the  result  of 
an  original  principle  of  the  mind,  that  it 
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aris6ft  constantly,  on  the  observation  of 
change,  whatever  the  observed  antecedents 
and  consequents  may  have  been,  and  re- 
quires the  whole  counteracting  influence  of 
our  •  past  knowledge,  to  save  us  from  the 
mistakes  into  which  we  should  thus,  at  every 
moment,  be  in  danger  of  falling.  In  the 
common  circumstances  of  life,  how  often 
have  we  felt  this  struggle,  between  our  ten-* 
dency  to  conjoin  events,  as  invariably  con-> 
secutive,  and  the  past  experience,  which 
(hews  us  that  they  have  no  permanent  and 
uniform  connexion  !  It  is  a  struggle,  like 
that  which  we  feel  with  another  very  strong 
principle  of  belief,  when  we  look  through 
an  optical  instrument,  on  a  landscape  that 
is  familiar  to  us.  The  church,  and  the  lake, 
and  the  wood  tliat  overhangs  it,  appear  to 
us  indeed  to  be  near ;  but  we  have  a  strong- 
er conviction,  from  past  experience,  that 
they  are  far  off:  and  we,  therefore,  do  not 
consider  the  meadows  between  as  less  ex- 
tensive than  they  are,  nor  hasten,  as  if  he 
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were  before  us,  to  meet  the  firiaid,  whom 
we  see'  approaching  at  the  veiy  end  of  our 
telescope. 

If  one  train  of  phenomena  alone  were 
taking  place  in  nature,  it  is  probable  that 
our  feeling  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect would  in  every  case  be  unmingled  with 
doubt  of  any  kind ;  but  we  learn,  from  va- 
ried disappointment,  that  innumerable  trains 
are  taking  place  together ;  and,  with  this 
confusion  before  us,  we  feel  a  want  of  cer- 
tainty,— ^but  it  is  in  this  only,  that  we  are  ig- 
norant, to  which  of  the  trains  the  particu- 
lar phenomenon  of  which  we  may  be  think- 
ing belongs. 

The  very  knowledge  that  there  are  sepa- 
rate trains  in  the  mixed  phenomena,  is  it- 
self almost  a  sort  of  proof,  that  the  belief  of 
causation  is  immediate,  or  at  least  that,  be- 
fore custom  can  have  influence,  the  simi- 
larity of  future  sequences  is  in  some  degree 
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anticipated.  There  is  no  sensation,  perhaps, 
which  is  entirely  simple.  Various  objects 
at  the  same  moment  affect  us,  and  form  an 
aggregate,  which  is,  probably,  at  no  other 
period  exactly  the  same,  but  intermingled 
with  other  antecedents  and  consequents,  in 
ceaseless  diversity.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
no  presumption  that  Z,  which  once  before 
succeeded  C,would  succeed  it  again ,  more  than 
X  or  Y,  which  we  had  never  before  observed 
to  succeed  C,  it  would  be  impossible,  when 
A,  B,  C,  were,  at  one  moment,  producing  X, 
Y,  Z,  to  determine,  of  which  part  of  the  ag* 
gregate,  Z,  thus  renewed,  was  the  regular 
consecutive  effect.  The  analysis  and  distri- 
bution depend  on  the  belief,  or  presump- 
tion, which  followed  the  observation  of  the 
first  sequence ;  and,  without  this,  the  mixed 
sequence  would  still  be  loose  as  before. 

Even  with  all  the  doubts,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  given  us,  we 
never  hesitate,  in  simple  cases,  in  which  we 
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bftTe  little  leaKm  to  siupect  the  mkmkmet 
•f  cobcurnDg  traiDs^to  tink  die  comeqneot 
which  we  know,  with  the  intecedeDt  whidt- 
we  know.  Such  is  the  caie  in  fiv  the  greaU 
er  number  of  the  direct  afiecdomi  of  our 
oigans  oC  sense,  where  the  circnnidtftiidetf 
are  usually  of  easy  litnitation,  with  litde 
dunce  of  the  admixture  of  fbre^;n  bodiei 
with  those  which  we  are  particularly  oratt»: 
daring.  When  a  new  fruit  is  presented  to 
us,  and  we  apply  it  to  our  orgAn  of  taste, 
though  altogether  deprived  of  tbe  aid  of 
customary  connection,  and  therefore^  if  cus^ 
torn  be  necessary  lor  our  bcdi^f  of  poww, 
incapable  of  any  relative  notion  but  that  of 
casual  sequence,  we  have  no  scruple  ifi  a»* 
cribing  the  new  sensation  to  the  n^w  ^ 
ject,  and  we  say  instantly,  that  it  is  sweet, 
or  acid,  or  bitter.  The  epicuK,  who  re- 
lishes a  new  ragout,  knows  well,  that  the 
source  of  his  pleasure  is  in  the  particular 
dish  before  him ;  and,  if  he  wish  to  enjoy  it 
again,  it  is  to  that  dish  alone  he  returns, 
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though  twenty  new  objects  be  around  it 
When,  on  plucking  a  flower,  which  we  have 
never  before  seen,  we  are  sensible  of  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  we  throw  away  the  flower, 
without  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  from 

■ 

it  the  odour  arose.     The  boy,  who  for  the 

first  time  catches  a  bee,  and  is  astonished 

to  feel  its  sting,  does  not  wait  for  a  second . 

and  third  applic^ion  of  the  poison,  before 

he  learn  to  fear  it  in  future.     Whether  his 

belief  be  consistent  with  reason,  is  not  the 

inquiry.     It  has  been  already  admitted,  that 

the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  Nature,  in 

the  similar  returns  of  future  events,  is  not 

a  conclusion  of  reason,  derived  from  the 

perceived  agreement  of  propositions,  but  is 

a  single  intuitive  judgment,  that,  in  certain 

circumstances,  rises  in  the  mind,  inevitably, 

and  with  irresistible  conviction.     Whether 

true  or  &lse,  the  belief  is  in  these  cases  felt, 

and  it  is  felt  without  even  the  possibility  of 

a  perceived  customary  conjunction  ^of  the 

particular  antecedent  and  the  particular  con- 

A  a 
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sequent  Would  Mr  Huu  bioiadf  hM» 
considered  the  sequences  as  pnidiy  tuaadeih 
tal  ?  He  owns,  that,  **  when  a  child  has  &lt 
the  sensation  of  pun  from  toudoiig  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to 
put  his  hand  near  any  candle  :**  yet  the  cfaOd, 
even  though  did  enough,  to  have  aG(|aind 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plaoea  a£  oIh 
jects,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  it  the  candfe 
which  is  burning  him  at  that  particular  ino> 
ment,  should,  in  such  circumstances,  if  ca»- 
tom  were  necessary  for  enabling  him  to  ex- 
tend the  past  to  the  future,  think  no  more 
of  removing  his  finger  from  the  flame, 
than  of  shaking  off  the  bandage  of  his 
foot. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  instant  ori- 
ginal belief,  which  might  of  itself  almost  be 
considered  as  decisive  of  the  question.  We 
often  see  a  phenomenon,  for  the  first  time, 
without  having  attended  to  the  particulsr 
circumstances  which  preceded  it.     If  it  be 
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the  experience  of  custom  alone,  then,  which 
can  give  us  that  belief  of  connection,  by 
which  we  denominate  a  change  an  effect^  we 
are^  in  this  case,  as  observers,  not  merely 
without  a  customary  sequence :  we  have  not 
even  a  single  case  of  it ;  since  we  know  the 
consequent  only,  not  the  antecedent,  which 
was  unmarked*  Yet  there  is  no  one,  who 
does  not  believe  the  change  to  be  an  effect, 
as  completely  as  if  he  had  witnessed  every 
preceding  circumstance*  On  this  one  point 
he  is  in  no  suspense,  and  waits,  only  to  dis- 
cover what  object,  in  the  uniform  and  regu- 
lar order  of  succession,  was  its  correlative 
cause. 

In  his  earlier  work  on  Human  Nature  ^, 
the  force  of  the  objection,  arising  from  the 

A  a2 


*  As  this  Work  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  later  judgment 
of  its  Author^  who^  in  the  advertisement  to  his  Essays,  hns 
"  dcurcd  thgt  they  alone  should  be  regarded  us  containing  hi? 
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belief  of  causation  after  single  sequences, 
seems  to  have  struck  Mr  Hume  himself. 
Instead  of  denying  the  fact,  however,  which 
indeed  would  have  been  impossible,  he  ad- 
mits it,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  with 
his  system.    "  Tis  certain,"  he  says,  **  that 
not  only  in  philosophy,  but  even  in  com- 
mon life,  we  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  cause  merely  by  one  experiment, 
provided  it  be  made  with  judgment,  and  af- 
ter a  careful  removal  of  all  foreign  and  su- 
perfluous circumstances*/*     He  does  not 
furnish  us,  however,  with  any  mode  of  de- 
termining what  are  the  foreign  and  gaper'- 


philosophical  sentiments  and  principles^"  I  must  request  mj 
readers  to  make  the  same  distinction  and  reservation,  as  to  anj 
quotations  which  I  may  venture  to  iotroduoe  from  the  earlier 
Treatise,  and  to  consider  tliem  rather  as  illustrative  of  Mr 
Hume's  sentiments,  than  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  view  of  the 
results  of  his  mature  reflection. 

•  TnEATisB  ON  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  156.  d*  the  ori- 
ginal Edition. 
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Jluous  circumstances.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
superfluous  circumstances  are  merely  those, 
of  which  we  have  had  contrary  experience, 
having  observed  them  before,  without  the 
succession  of  the  effect :  and,  when  the  com- 
plex sequence  is  stripped  of  these,  it  becomes 
exactly  of  the  same  kind^  as  the  Jirst  sequence 
observed  by  usy  when  we  had  no  experience 
either  of  essential  or  of  superfluous  circum-- 
dances. 

^  If  by  one  observation,  provided  it  be  made 
with  ju^^ment^  we  can  attain  the  knowledge 
of  a  particular  cause,  we  can  attain  it,  only 
as  being  led  to  believe  causation,  in  the 
prior  of  two  events,  where  there  is  no  con- 
trary experience,  to  require  that  discrimi- 
nating aid ;  and,  if  we  be  led  to  believe  it, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  observation  of 
sequence  must  have  been  originally  and  im- 
mediately accompanied  with  the  belief  of 
causation*  It  is  not  from  the  experience  of 
cnstom,  that  we  form  our  conclusion ;  for 
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all  which  that  experience  tells  ua  tf  nd  ttof 
A  is  the  cause  of  Xj  which  is  the  real  pheno* 
menon  considered,  but  merely  that  B  and 
C9  which  co-exist  with  A,  are  not  the  cause 
of  Xy  but  are  foreign  and  superfluous  cir-* 
cumstances,  since  they  have  been  often  ob- 
served before,  without  tlie  succession  of  X* 

The  mode  in  which  Mr  Hume  in  his 
Treatise,  endeavours  to  reduce  this  anomaly 
to  order,  so  as  to  make  it  cease  to  appear 
an  exception,  allowable  as  the  argument 
might  be  in  the  loose  popular  reasonings  of 
ordinary  philosophers,  is  far  from  being 
equally  allowable  in  inquiries  so  minute  and 
rigorous  as  his,  and  is  certainly  very  little 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  that  nice  and 
subtle  scepticism  on  which  his  own  system 
is  founded.  He  acknowledges,  that  the  ipon- 
nection  of  the  ideas  of  the  first  and  second 
objects  of  a  sequence,  is  not  and  cannot  be 

« 

felt  as  habitual,  after  one  experiment,  but 
contends,  that  the  connection  is  compre- 
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hended  in  another,  which  has  been  pre* 
viously  acquired  by  habit  "  The  difficul- 
ty,"  he  observes,  "  will  vanish,  if  we  consi- 
der, that  though  we  are  here  supposed  to 
have  had  only  one  experiment  of  a  particular 
effectf  yet  we  have;  many  millions  to  convince 
U8  of  this  principle,  that  like  objects^  placed 
in  like  circumstances^  will  always  produce  like 
effects ;  and  as  this  principle  has  established 
itself  by  a  sufficient  custom,  it  bestows  an 
evidence  and  firmness  on  any  opinion,  to 
which  it  can  be  apply'd.''  The  sophistry  of 
this  argument,  if  rigidly  examined,  consists 
in  the  difierent  meanings,  which  may  be  at* 
tached  to  the  phrase  like  objects.  It  may 
signify  the  many  like  objects^  of  which  we 
have  had  customary  experience,  or  it  may 
signify  ALL  like  objects^  of  which  we  have 
had  no  customary  experience.  In  the  for- 
mer sense  only,  can  it  be  said,  that  we  have 
millions  of  experiments  to  convince  us  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle  asserted ;  but  in 
the  latter  sense  only,  can  it  be  of  any  aid  to 
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Mr  Home.  In  that  strict  logic  wfai^  lie 
has  taught  us  to  apply  to  due  erenta  of 
Nature,  the  experience  o£  a  QiUkMi  ses 
quences  cannot  go  bejroBd  a  .miHiaB .  s^ 
quences ;  and,  though  we  may  know,  that 
A  has  been  a  million  times,  followed  hj  X, 
and  B  by  Y,  we  are  not  entitled,  therefore^ 
on  his  own  principles,  to  infer  firom  these 
sequences  of  other  phenomena,  that  C,  of 
the  priority  of  which  we  have  h^d  no  cus- 
tomary experience,  is  the  cause  of  Z,  a  new 
phenomenon,  observed  by  us  for  the  first 
time.  It  surely  would  be  no  very  great  ex- 
tension of  this  concessioji,  to  suppose  that 
A,  which  has  a  million  times  preceded  X, 
might,  if  it  existed  again,  be  reasonably  ex* 
pected  to  be  again  followed  by  X;  and,  if 
the  legitimacy  of  this  inference  be  admitted, 
all  the  force  of  Mr  Hume's  scepticism^  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of^  reasoning  to  afford  us  any 
notion  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is 
immediately  destroyed 


t^ 
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-  X,  Y  and  Z,  have  always  followed  A,  B  and 
C ;  therefore  N  will  always  follow  M :  a  step 
would  here,  indeed,  be  taken  by  the  mind^ 
which  reason  does  not  warrant ;  and  it  is 
surely  too  much  to  require  it  of  us,  as  a 
mode  of  saving  ourselves  from  the  necessity 
of  taking  another  step,  that  is  acknowledged 
to  be  exactly  of  the  same  kind. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  in  this  in- 
quiry, that  the  supposition  of  the  necessity 
of  custom  for  the  belief  of  power  in  any 
case,  is  a  supposition  that  is  wholly  without 
evidence,  or  rather  is  one  that  is  contrary 
to  all  the  evidence  which  the  phenomena, 
as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  known  to 
us,  exhibit  If/ indeed,  that  primaor  in. 
fluence  of  custom,  which  is  supposed  by  Mr 
Hume,  were  itself  established  by  satisfactory 
proof,  we  might  -then  be  a  little  more  will- 
ing to  adopt,  without  very  rigid  scrutiny,  an 
explanation,  that,  in  the  cases  of  immediate 
belief,  after  single  sequences,  might  free  us 
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from  an  apparent  inconsistency  so  perplex* 
ing.  But,  when  the  inconiistencj  is  only 
with  a  doctrine  that  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  evidence  of  any  kind,  the  simplest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  supposed  diflBculty  is  by 
getting  rid  of  the  previous  error,  involved 
in  the  gratuitous  admission  of  the  doctrine 
itself. 

If  we  do  not  remember  a  time,  in  which 
we  observed  a  change,  and  believed  the  an« 
tecedent  and  consequent  to  be  without  any 
relation  of  future  uniformity  of  sequence ; 
and  if,  in  the  earliest  actions  of  infancy,  that 
could  be  indicative  to  us  of  any  feelings 
whatever,  we  have  not  discovered  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  such  belief,  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  custom  is  necessary,  in  any 
case,  for  giving  rise  to  a  belief,  that  must 
be  intuitive,  in  whatever .  circumstances  it 
may  originate ;  and  if  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  custom  to  be  necessary  in  any 
case,  it  is  idle  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  the 
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circuitous  process  supposed  by  Mr  Hume, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  does  not 
require  to  be  explained.  We  do  not  believe 
that  N  will  follow  M,  because  X,  Y,  Z,  have 
followed  A,  B,  C ;  for  N  is  as  little  involved 
in  Xy  Y,  Z,  as  M  was  involved  in  their  par* 
ticular  antecedents :  but  we  believe  it,  be« 
cause  we  have  observed  M  to  be  the  imme« 
diate  antecedent  of  N,  and  by  a  principle 
of  intuitive  anticipation,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  resist,  expect  a  similar  order 
of  sequence  in  future.  It  was  for  a  reason 
exactly  similar,  that  X,  Y,  Z,  themselves  were 
previously  regarded  by  us  as  the  regular 
consequents  of  A,  B,  C ;  and  we  only  make 
in  a  new  case,  by  irresistible  intuition,  that 
extension  of  the  past  to  the  future,  which, 
by  the  same  irresistible  intuition,  we  had 
made  in  the  other  cases. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
of  which  consciousness  and  observation, 
surely,  ought  to  furnish  the  primary  evi-^^ 
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dence  ?  Have  we  Ibimd  m.theie  any  rah 
son  for  the  asaerdon^  tliift  aft'{ilMmyneii^ 
before  repeated  experience  of  their  potioii- 
kr  conjunctions,  appear  to  ns  whoB^  loosei 
and  that  the  supposition  of  their  connexion 
as  causes  and-  effects  can  in  no  instance 
arise^  till  die  observed  conjunction  have 
been  pustomary  ?  Da  not  all  the  eircum* 
stances  of  our  belief  rather  support  the  crni- 
trary  opinion,  that  a  peculiar  connexion 
may  be  supposed,  even,  after  a  single  se- 
quence;  that;  since  innumerable  trains  of 
phenomena  are  taking  place  together,  and 
mingling  in  our  observation,  the  primafy 
effect  of  experience  has  been,  not  to  in-^ 
crease,  but  to  weaken,  our  belief  of  the  con-» 
nexion  of  particular  events,  by  presenting 
to  ua,  as  a  regular  train  of  consequents,  irre- 
gular portions  of  different  co-existing  trains ; 
that,  our  expectation  of  uniformity  being 
thus  often  disappointed,  a  habit  of  doubt 
has  arisen,  and  the  secondary  influence  of 
experience  b^ins  to  operate,  which,  by 
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shewing  us  the  customary  successions  of 
events,  though  it  gives  us  not  our  first  no^* 
tion  of  the  connexion  of  trains  of  pheno^ 
mena,  informs  us,  with  greater  certainty,  to 
which,  of  many  co-existing  trains,  a  parti- 
cular phenomenon  belongs ;  that,  hence,  in 
mature  life,  the  belief  of  connexion,  which, 
according  to  Mr  Hume,  should,  in  every 
case,  depend  on  the  number  of  observations, 
and  on  nothing  more,  is  more  or  less  strong, 
in  particular  cases,  according  to  the  nAture 
and  circumstances  of  the  phenomena  that 
are  observed  by  us,  as  these  furnish  greater 
or  less  room  for  imagining  a  number  of  con- 
curring trains,-43eing  immediate  and  un- 
doubting,  where*  the  new  sequence  is  appa- 
rently simple,  and  of  longer  suspense,  where 
tlie  sequence  is  complex, — but,   in   every 
case  of  doubt,  having  regard  only  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  particular  antecedent  which 
is  to  be  coupled  with  the  particular  conse- 
quent, and  not  to  any  uncertainty  of  the  re- 
)iU;ion  itself,  by  which  the  event,  as  soon  as 
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we  observe  it,  is  instantly  characterised  by 
us  as  an  effect^  the  invariable  consequent  of 
some  invariable  antededent 

If  the  preceding  reasoning  be  just,  the 
error  of  Mr  Hume  evidently  consists,  not  in 
afHrtning  too  much^  but  in  affirming  too 
little :  for,  if  any  succession  of  events  can 
suggest  the  expectation  of  future  similarity^ 
there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  succession,  which  can  rea« 
sonably  be  supposed  to  diminish  the  expec- 
tation. It  may  not  be  greater,  afler  it  has 
been  often  confirmed,  but  it  certainly  can- 
not be  less  ;  and  the  theory  is  therefore  ob- 
jectionable, only  as  confining,  to  sequences 
that  have  been  often  observed,  a  belief^ 
which  is  common  to  them  with  all  other  se- 
quences. Yet,  by  a  singular  mistake,  Mr 
Hume  has  been  censured  by  his  opponents, 
as  if  his  affirmation  had  been  too  large. 
Thus,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Dr  Reid, 
that  there  are  cases  of  uniform  succession, 
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m  which  the  belief  of  causation  is  never 
felt ;  since,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
our  existence,  day  has  succeeded  night  in 
endless  return  %  without  any  supposition 
arising,  that  night  is  the  cause  of  day4  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  day  and  night 
are  not  words  which  denote  two  particular 
phenomena,  but  are  words  invented  by  us 
to  express  long  series  of  phenomena.  What 
various  appearances  of  Nature,  from  the 
freshness  of  the  first  morning  beam,  to  the 
last  sofl  tint  that  fades  into  the  twilight  of 
the  evening  sky,  changing  with  the  progi-ess 
of  the*  Seasons,  and  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dents of  temperature,  and  vapour,  and  wind, 
are  included  in  every  day  !   These  are  not 


*  "  The  third  alignment  ift>  that  what  we  call  a  cause,  is  only 
•omething  antecedent  to^  and  always  conjoined  with  the  effect. 
^It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  we  may  learn  from  it 
that  night  is  the  cause  of  day ;  and  day  the  cause  of  night : 
for  no  two  things  have  more  constantly  followed  each  otiicr 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world."  Eb^ts  o.v  tub  iNTELLKr- 
TCAL  Pow£R8,  Essav  vL  chap.  G. 
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one,  because  the  word  which  expresses  them 
is  one ;  and  it  is  the  believed  relation  of  phy^ 
sical  events,  not  the  arbitrary  combinations 
of  language,  which  Mr  Hume  professes  to 
explain. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  force  in  the 
strange  objection  of  Dr  Reid,  it  must  be 
shewn,  that,  notwithstanding  the  customa* 
ry  conjunction,  we  do  not  believe  the  rela^ 
tion  of  Cause  aiid  Effect  to  exist,  between 
the  successive  ^  pairs  of  that  multitude  of 
events,  which  we  denominate  night  and  day. 
What  then  are  the  great  events  included  in 
those  terms  ?  If  we  consider  them  phUo* 
sophically,  they  are  the  series  of  positions 
in  relation  to .  the  sun,  at  which  the  earth 
arrives,  in  the  course  of  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  view,  there  is  surely  no 
one  who  doubts,  that  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  immediately  before  sun-rise,   is  the 
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wuse  of  the  subsequent  position,  which 
lenders  that  glorious  luminary  visible  to  usi 
If  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  night  and 
day  in  a  more  vulgar  sense,  they  include 
various  degrees  of  darkness  and  light,  with 
iome  of  the  chief  changes  of  appearance  in 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Even  in  this  sense, 
there  is  no  one  who  doubts,  that  the  rising 
of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  light  which 
follows  it,  and  that  its  setting  is  tlie  cause 
c^the  subsequent  darkness.  That  darkness 
and  light  mutually  produce  each  other,  they 
do  not  believe  :  and  if  they  did  believe  it, 
their  belief,  instead  of  confirming  the  truth 
of  Mr  Hume's  theory,  would  prove  it  to  be 
fidse ;  since  it  would  prove  the  relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  to  be  supposed,  where 
there  has  been  no  customary  connection. 
How  often,  during  a  long  and  sleepless 
night,  does  the  sensation  of  darkness, — if 
that  phrase  may  be  accurately  used,  to  ex- 
press a  state  of  mind  that  is  merely  ex- 

Bb 
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elusive  of  visual  afiectimis  of  every^ 
exist,  without  being  followed  bj  the 
tion  of  light !  We  perceive  the  glopiii,  m 
this  negative  sense  of  the  term  perceptim ; 
— ^we  feel  our  own  position  in  bed,  or  some 
bodily  or  mental  uneasiness,  which  prevents 
repose ; — ^innumerable  thoughts  arise,  at  in- 
tervals, in  our  mind,  and  with  these  the 
perc^tion  of  gloom  is  occasionisll  j  muq^ed, 
without  being  followed  by  the  perception  of 
light  At  last  light  is  perceived,  and,  ss 
mingled  with  all  our  occupations  and  plea- 
sures, is  perceived  innumerable  times  du* 
ring  the  day,  without  having,  for  its  imme- 
diate consequence,  the  sensation  of  dark- 
ness. Can  we  then  be  said,  to  have  an  mii- 
form  experience  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  sensations ;  or  do  they  not  rather  iqp- 
pear  to  follow  each  other  loosely  and  vir»- 
ously,  like  those  irregular  successions  of 
events,  which  we  denominate  Accidentsl? 
In  the  vulgar,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
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philosophic  sense  of  the  terms,  the  regular 
alternate  recurrence  of  day.  and  night  fur^ 
nishes  no  valid  objection  to  that  theory,  with 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  sa}d  to  be  inconsist- 
ent 

But  other  objections,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  be  urged  against  it,— objections  found- 
^  on  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness  it- 
•elf,  and  of  a  kind  which  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  resist 

Hie  general  conclusion,  accordingly,  to 
which  we  are  led,  on  this  part  of  Mr  Hume's 
doctrine,  is.  that  the  experience  of  customa- 
ly  succession  is  not,  as  he  contends,  neces- 
iary  to  the  belief  of  future  similarity  of  se* 
^pience ;  but  that  where,  from  a  supposed 
Concurrence  of  many  trains  of  phenomena, 
any  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  parts  of  each  se- 
parate train,  the  influence  of  the  experi- 
of  customary  succession  is  always  to 

Bb2 
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diminish  the  doubt,  till,  by  frequent  eyidv 
sions  of  foreign  circumstances  in  many  vsp 
ried  repetitions  of  the  observation,  we  are 
at  length  enabled  to  determine  the  particu- 
lar antecedents  and  their  particular  conse- 
quents. 
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SECTION  IV. 


The  examination  of  Mr  Hume's  Theory  of 
^  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion/'  ap* 
peared  to  us,  when  we  entered  on  it,  to  in- 
volve two  inquiries ;  one  of  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  closed. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  part  of  the  theo« 
ry,  to  which  this  first  inquiry  related,  is 
wholly  founded  on  a  supposition  unwarrant- 
ed by  any  phenomena  of  our  belief;  since 
custom,  which  was  asserted  to  be  the  only 
source  of  the  idea,  far  from  being  necessar< 
ly  for  evolving  the  very  notion  of  efficiency, 
is  necessary  only  for  preventing  our  too. 
ready  belief  of  that  connexion,  where  the 
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antecedents  and  consequents  have  been 
sually  mixed.  It  is  not  that  wludb  prima* 
rily  directs  us  to  consider  events  as  efieots 
of  some  cause,  which  we  were  sufficiently 
ready  to  do  at  any  rate ;  but,  in  the  mixed 
sequences  of  phenomena,  it  b  our  director 
how  to  rank  most  accurately  each  particular 
consequent  with  its  particular  an 


;.  k. ;.  I    ;^ 


We  are  now,  then,  in  the  second  inquiry 
that  remains,  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  customary  experience,  if  it  were  as 
necessary  as  Mr  Hume  conceived  it  to  be 
for  evolving  the  intuitive  notion  of  Power, 
is  supposed  by  him  to  influence  our  belief, 
by  affording  us  our  knowledge  of  that  most 
important  of  all  physical  relations. 

The  mode  of  its  developement  is  stated 
by  him  to  be  the  following. 

When  two  objects  have  been  frequently 
observed  in  succession,  the  mind  passes  rea* 
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dily  from  the  idea  of  one  to  the  idea  of  the 
other :  from  this  tendency  to  transition^  and 
firom  the  greater  vividness  of  the  idea  thus 
more  readily  suggested^  there  arises  a  belief 
of  the  relation  of  cause -and  effect  between 
them ;  the  transition  in  the  mind  itself,  be- 
ing the  impression,  from  which  the  idea  of 
the  necessary  connexion  of  the  objects,  as 
cause  and  effect,  is  derived. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Hume's  professed 
Solution,  as  given  by  him  in  his  Fiflh  and 
•Seventh  Sections, — a  Solution,  which,  when 
examined  narrowly,  appears  too  absurd  to 
bave  satisfied  even  its  author,  though  its  au- 
thor had  been  of  far  less  distinguished  ge- 
nius; and  which  strikes  us  with  double  aston- 
ishment, when  we  consider,  that  the  author 
•was  Mr  Hume.  His,  undoubtedly,  is  not  a 
name,  of  which  any  philosopher  can  speak 
lightly ;  yet,  though  I  feel  all  the  reverence 
whidi  16  due  to  his  general  acuteness,  and 
to  the  admirable  talents  which  in  many  re- 
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^>ecto  he  possessed,  I  must  confess,  thit  ibm 
Essays,  in  whidi^  after  having  given  Us 
Sceptical  Doubts,  he  proceeds  to  exphm 
the  origin  of  our  belief  of  Cansaki<Hi,  ap* 
pear  to  me  in  the  impartial  estimate  whicb 
I  should  form  of  that  part  of  the  theory,  if  it 
were  to  be  considered  alone,  so  little  worthy 
of  the  vigorous  intellect  fiomwhidh  they  prOf 
ceeded,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  rank 
them  with  our  least  perfect  specimens  of 
metaphysical  disquisition.  All  is  perplexi- 
ty of  language,  and  hypothesis,  which  is  at 
variance  with  almost  every  fact  {  and  if^  st 
any  time,  we  imagine  that  we  have  disco^ 
vered  the  acuteness,  which  before  delisted 
us  in  the  sceptical  part  of  the  theory,  it  h 
only  in  the  repetitions  of  those  very  doubts, 
which  are  necessarily  at  times  brought  back 
to  our  view,  in  the  less  ingenious  attempt 
to  solve  them« 

Before  the  doctrine  of  the  vivifying  infill* 
ence  of  the  ready  transition  of  the  mind  from 
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the  idea  of  the  antecedent  to  that  of  its 
customary  consequent,  can  be  sufficiently 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
anckfaer  more  general  doctrine  of  Mr  Hume, 
as  to  the  feeling  of  truth  itself. 

"  The  difference  between  fiction  and  be- 
lief,"  he  says,  ^^  lies  in  some  sentiment  or 
feeling,  which  is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to 
the  former  ;^'  and  he  then,  with  some  labour 
of  reasoning,  demonstrates,  that  the  senti- 
ment thus  annexed  to  belief,  and  constitu- 
ting belief,  is-^Belief.  Belief  itself  distin- 
guishes belief  from  fiction  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  fiction  is  not  belief.  This  identical 
pro^sition  is  certainly  just ;  but  would  it 
not  have  been  better,  at  once  to  own,  that 
the  feelings  of  reality  and  fiction  are  by 
their  very  nature  different,  than,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  consider  the  difference  of  mere 
feeling  as  susceptible  of  proof;  since  the 
proof  must  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  di& 
ference  ?  «  Belief  he  afterwards  defines  to  be 
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•*  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible, 
firm,  steady,  conception  of  ao  object,  than 
what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever  able  to 
attain.      This  variety  of  terms/*    he  adds, 
^^  which  may  seem  so  unphilosdphical,  is 
intended  only  to  express   that  act  of  the 
mind,  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  ta- 
ken for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fie- 
tions,  causes  them  to  weigh  more  in  the 
thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior  influ- 
ence on  the  passions  and  imagination.   Pro- 
vided we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  need- 
less to  dispute  about  the  terms.     The  ima- 
gination has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas, 
and  can  join  and  mix  and  vary  them,  in  all 
the  ways  possible.     It  may  conceive  ficti- 
tious objects,  wilh  all  the  circumstances  of 
place  and  time.     It  may  set  them  in  a  man- 
ner before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours, 
just  as  they  might  have  existed.     But  as  it 
is  impossible,  that  this  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  it  is 
evident,  that  belief  consbts  not  in  the  pe- 
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culiar  nature  or  order  of  ideas,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  conception,  and  in  their 
feeling  to  the  mind.*' 

That  imagination  is  sometimes  able  to  at- 
ttan  whatever  qualities  are  essential  to  be- 
lief^ the  phenomena  o£  reverie  and  of  dream- 
ing sufficiently  shew.  But,  omitting  this 
slighter  error  of  definition,  can  we  acquiesce 
in  a  statement  of  the  essentials  of  belief, 
which  has  reference  only  to  a  single  class  of 
zealities  ?  Mr  Hume's  doctrine  may,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  be  perfectly  just,  when  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  present  mo- 
vent, and  is  confined  to  the  objects  which 
we  believe  to  be  actually  present  to  our  sen- 
aes :  for,  when  sensations  and  ideas  of  ima- 
gination occur  together,  we  ascribe  external 
and  independent  reality,  only  to  the  more  vi- 
vid of  the  two ;  and  in  every  case,  except 
impassioned  reverie,  sensations  are  the  more 
vivid.  But  belief  of  reality  is  not  confined 
to  the  objects,  that  are  considered  by  us  as 
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actually  present;  it  extends  to  objects  of 
which  we  only  think,  add  which,  in  our 
thought,  can  be  only  what  he  would  him- 
self term  Conceptions,  or  Ideas  of  Imagina- 
tion. Almost  ail  our  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore almost  every  feeling  which  can  be 
termed  Belief,  is  of  this  Very  kind ;  the  be* 
lief  itself  being,  in  every  such  case,  the  ef- 
fect of  reasoning,  or  of  former  conviction,  or 
of  testimony,  not  of  any  peculiar  quality  of 
the  present  ideas,  which,  as  mere  ideas,  may 
not  be  at  all  more  vivid,  when  we  believei 
than  when  we  disbelieve. 

That  it  implies  a  peculiar  ^^  manner  of 
conception,"  and  ^  feeling  to  the  mind," 
must  be  admitted :  for  belief  is  certainly  not 
the  same  feeling  as  disbelief.  But  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  feeling  is  not  in  dispute.  The 
sole  questions  are,  Whether  in  every  case 
of  belief,  our  conceptions  of  objects,  as  real, 
be  more  '*  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  stesr 
dy,"  than  when  we  conceive  them,  as  feign* 
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ed ;  and  whether  this  superior  liveliness  of 
the  conceptions  be  all  which  constitutes  the 
belief  itself. 

Let  us  make  the  inquiry,  then,  and  abide 
by  its  results. 

When  we  believe,  after  hinring  almost 
forgotten  his  exploits,*— without  being  in- 
formed of  a  single  feature  of  his  face,  or 
knowing  even  whether  he  was  tall  or  short, 
<"-that  Abminius,  the  assertor  of  the  liberty 
of  Germany,  existed;  and,  when  we  ac- 
knowledge, as  wholly  feigned,  the  existence 
of  the  heroine  of  a  fashionable  Novel,  of 
whose  exact  stature,  and  proportions,  and 
graces,  and  dimples,  and  whiteness  of  teeth, 
and  languishing  blueness  of  eyes,  a  brilliant 
portraiture  is  given  us,  and  whose  mournful 
adventures  we  are  able  to  detail,  in  the  very 
aaccession  in  which  their  author  has  repre- 
aented  them; — ^when  the  conviction  is  so 
dyiflferent,  do  we  believe,  and  disbelieve,  be- 
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cause  our  conception  of  the  modem  hermne 
is  leps  lively,  than  that  of  the  ancient  hero ; 
or  is  it  not  from  our  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  writing,  that  our  judgment 
isi  formed  ?  Have  we  a  less  firm  conception 
of  Othello,  than  of  the  humble  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Aginoourt ;  and, 
when  the  conqueror  of  that  great  day  is  re- 
presented in  our  theatres^is  (he  mimic  king, 
or  his  real  prototype,  more  steadily  before 
us  ?  How  many  are  there,  who,  during  a 
long  life  spent  in  a  foreign  country,  have  lost, 
in  their  pictures  of  remembrance,  almost 
every  trace  of  the  friends  of  their  youth ! 
Yet  the  faint  conceptions  that  arise  are  dear 
to  them  still,  not  as  fictions,  but  as  realities ; 
and  it  is  not  from  any  fading  of  memory 
that  they  tremble,  when  they  fear,  that  the 
friends  for  whom  they  are  anxious  exist  no 
more.  The  information,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  of  the  actual  death  of  any  one,  and 
the  sad  belief  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
do  not  destroy  nor  impair  a  single  remem- 
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ice,  but  brighten  many  fading  images, 
recall  others  which  were  lost,  and  seem 
estore  to  us  ideally  the  very  lineaments 
16  person,  in  the  certainty  that  he  is  him* 
no  longer  in  existence. 

he  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  our 
lions,  that  relate  either  to  objects  which 
3  ceasefl  to  exist,  or  to  those  which  have 
yet  begun  to  exist  Desire  implies  the 
ent  non-existence,  or  at  least  the  ab- 
se,  and  relative  unreality  to  us,  of  the 
1  which  is  its  object :  but  it  surely  im- 
1  peculiar  vividness  of  the  idea  of  the 
usting  or  absent  good;  and  he  who 
in  his  endeavour  to  realize  it,  whatever 
object  may  be,  has,  in  the  regret  and 
tification,  which  follow  the  failure,  as 
i  a  conception  of  the  object,  as  if  his 
ition  had  been  fully  gratified.  .  Even 
[lose  cases,  in  which  we  have  no  personal 
»m,  but  are  led  along  in  passive  sym- 
ly,  our  belief  has  no  connection  with 
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mere  distinctness  or  indistinctness  of  Ima- 
gination. The  very  wildness  and  wonder- 
fulness  of  romance^  as  they  excite  peculiar 
emotion^  are  indeed  a  cause  not  of  less  but 
of  more  lively  conception :  and,  when  we 
are  interested  in  our  knight,  the  tower  and 
the  giant  rise  before  us  in  far  stronger  co- 
lours, than  the  host  and  his  inn  on  a  modem 
highway ;  though  all  the  enchantment,  as 
we  know,  is  in  the  delightful  art  of  the  poet, 
who  has  raised  unexbting  castles,  and  mul* 
tiplied  incredible  perils  at  his  will,  and  all 
the  reality  in  the  plain  dwellings,  which, 
without  a  single  thought  of  their  dimensions 
and  appearance,  we  are  perfectly  certain  of 
finding  at  every  stage  of  every  well  frequent^ 
ed  road  in  our  island. 

How  very  readily,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
friend  of  known  veracity,  do  we  assent  to 
the  truth  of  events,  which,  in  the  brief  mo- 
ment of  description,  are  so  obscurely  present 
to  pur  mind,  that  it  would  be  vain  for  us  ts 
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^endeavour  distinctly  to  image  them :  and, 
without  a  faith  of  this  sort  in  many  physi* 
cal  changes  and  local  appearances,  how  very 
limited  would  be  our  knowledge ;  since,  if 
images  ^^  lively,  forcible,  firm  and  steady,'* 
were  in  every  case  necessary  for  belief,  it 
must  be  confined,  or  nearly  confined,  to  the 
objects  which  have  come  under  our  senses, 
excluding  or  scarcely  comprehending  any 
of  the  infinity  of  objects  that  are  distant 
from  us  in  place  or  time !  Greece,  and  Italy, 
and  Pharsalia,  and  its  rival  chiefs, — ^the  il- 
lustrious of  other  ages, — the  illustrious  of 
our  own  age,  whom  we  may  never  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing, — and  the  greater 
part  of  the  very  Island  in  which  we  live, — 
have  but  a  faint  and  shadowy  existence  in 
our  thought  Even  the  strongest  of  all  be- 
lief, that  which  is  accompanied  with  convic- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  any  opposite  propo- 
sition, is  conversant,  not  with  lively  images 
of  things,  but  with  abstractions,  which  are 
the  least  lively  of  our  feelings.      Who  is 

c  c* 
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there,  that  can  readily  picture  to  himself 
a  polygon  of  a  thousand  sides,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  he  believes  with  most  un- 
doubting  faith?  We  understand,  indeed, 
what  is  meant  by  mathematical  lines  and 
surfaces,  or  we  could  not  understand  the 
properties  of  mathematical  lines  and  sur- 
faces:  but  the  generalizations  themselves 
are  so  little  vivid,  that  in  mere  liveliness  of 
feeling,  there  is  not  a  wild  conception  which 
can  be  borrowed  from  all  the  marvels  and 
monsters  of  the  wildest  fairy-tale,  that  does 
not  correspond  more  closely  with  the  defi- 
nition which  is  given  of  that  great  elemen- 
tary constituent  of  belief. 

"  In  our  conception,'*  says  Mr  Hume, 
^Vwe  can  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  believe  that  such  an  animal  has  ever  real- 
ly  jexisted.**  That  we  have  not  the  power,, 
is  true ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  our 
conception  is  less  lively,  than  in  innumer- 
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able  other  cases,  in  which  we  have  a  belief 
that  is  wholly  unmixed  with  doubt.     We 
picture  Bottom  the  weaver,  as  readily,  after 
hia  transmutation  of  head,  as  before  it; 
'though  we  may  not  be  enamoured  of  him, 
after    his    metamorphosis,  like   the    fairy 
Queen:   and  the   Centaurs  of  the  ancient 
fable  appear  before  us  as  distinctly,  in  tlie 
combat,  as  the  Lapithae  who  are  opposed  to 
them.     Tliere  are  few,  indeed,  who  havfe 
not  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  body  of  a 
horse  with  the  head  of  a  man,  than  of  a 
liippopotdmus,  or  an  oran-outang;  and,  scan- 
ty as  our  botanical  knowledge  may  be,  it 
would  instantly  be  reduced  within  far  narrow 
er  limits,  if  it  were  to  exclude  the  exist- 
ence of  every,  plant,  of  which  we  had  not 
a  more  distinct  conception,  than  of  a  tree, 
exactly  similar  in  its  foliage  and  in  the  shape 
of  all  its  parts  to  the  oak  or  the  elm  before 
our  door,  but  with  roots*  of  gold  or  a  trunk 
of  silver.     By  various  nations,  various  ob- 
jects are  believed  to  exist ; — in  the  multi- 

cc2 
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tude  of  these,  there  is  one,  invisible,  but 
still,  however  faintly  comprehensible,  an  ob* 
ject  of  universal  belief }— it  is  that  Great 
Being,  on  whom,  even  in  our  adoration  of 
his  goodness,  we  almost  tremble  to  fix  out 
imagination. 

Belief,  then,  arising  often  £rom  testimony, 
in  events  which  we  have  never  had  an  op- 
.portunity  of  witnessing,  or  from  the  faint 
piemory  of  former  conviction,  or  from  the 
calm  results  of  abstract  reasoning,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  a  livejy  and  firm 
conception  of  an  object.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  is  attached  rather  to  the  relations  of 
things,  than  to  things  themselves,  and  is, 
therefore,  as  little  vivid  in  any  case  as  ihe 
feeling  of  mere  relation  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. It  may  be  strong,  or  undoubting, 
where  the  relative  objects  are  not  of  a  kind 
that  excite  lively  conceptions,  and  may  be 
faint  or  wholly  absent,  where  the  relative 
objects,  as  in  the  fictions  of  poetry  and  ro« 
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mance,  awake  at  every  moment  conceptions 
and  emotions  far  livelier  than  result  from 
the  ordinary  combinations  of  existing  things. 

From  his  theory  of  Belief,  Mr  Hume  de- 
duces  a  theory  of  Probability,  which  He 
holds  to  depend,  not  on  the  abstract  know- 
ledge of  the  greater  number  of  chances/ but 
on  the  separate  effect  of  each  chance,  in 
brightening  conception.  He  supposes,  that 
where  the  number  of  chances  is  greater  on 
one  side,  the  mind  is  carried  more  frequent- 
ly to  one  idea,  than  to  its  opposite.  ^\  The  * 
concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimp- 
ses/* he  says,  ^  imprints  the  idea  more 
strongly  on  the  imagination ;  gives  it  supe- 
rior force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence 
on  the  passions  and  affections  more  sensible; 
and,  in  a  word,  b^ets  that  reliance  or  secu- 
rity, whidi  constitutes  the  nature  of  belief 
and  opinion.' - 

l¥hatever  fidlacy  is  involved  in  the  gene- 
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ral  theory  of  belief  is  certMoly  not  leas  in 
*  thb  minor  tiieorj,  that  may  be  considered 
as  its  corollary.  When,  abstractly,  we  pre* 
far  five  chances  to  one,  what  is  the  idea  to 
which  the  mind  is  five  times  carried?  If  it 
be  unity,  our  choice  should  be  reversed 
AVhen  we  consider  a  thousand  chances 
as  having  greater  probability  of  success  than 
nine  hundred  and  ninety.nine,  is  the  mind 
carried  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine^ 
ty-nine  times  to  the  different  ideas  ?  The 
comparison  and  the  preference  are  the 
work  of  a  moment,  or  of  little  more  than  a 
moment. 

In  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  indeed, 
Mr  Hume  endeavours  to  account  for  oiir 
preference,  in  such  cases,  by  the  influence 
of  general  rules.  ^*  We  have  a  parallel  in* 
stance,*'  he  observes,  ^*  in  the  affeettoas. 
'Tis  evident,  that  when  an  object  produces 
any  passion  in  us,  which  varies  according  to 
the  different  quantity  of  the!  object }  I  say. 
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his  evident,  that  the  passion,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  simple  emotion,  but  a  com* 
pounded  one,  of  a  great  number  of  weaker 
passions,  derived  from  a  view  of  each  part 
of  the  object  For  otherwise  'twere  impos- 
sible tlie  passion  should  increase  by  the  in- 
crease of  these  parts.  Thus  a  man,  who  de» 
sires  a  thousand  pound,  has  in  reality  a 
thousand  or  more  desires,  which,  uniting  to- 
gether, seem  to  make  only  one  passion ; 
tbo'  the  composition  evidently  betrays  itself 
upon  every  alteration  of  the  object,  by  the 
preferaice  he  gives  to  the  larger  number,  if 
superior  only  by  an  unit.  Yet  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  so  small  a  diffe- 
rence  wou*d  not  be  discernible  in  the  pas- 
sions, nor  cou'd  render  them  distinguishable 
jBrom  each  other.  The  difference,  therefore, 
of  our  conduct  in  preferring  the  greater, 
depends  not  upon  our  passions,  but  upon 
Ctts^m,  and  general  rules.  We  have  found, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  that  the  aug- 
menting the  numbers  of  any  sum  augments 
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the  passion,  when  the  numbers  «re  precise 
and  the  difierence  sensible.    The  mind  caa 
perceive  from  its  immediate  feeling,  that' 
three  guineas  produce  a  greater  passion  than 
two ;  and  this  it  transfers  to  krger  numbers,- 
because  of  the  resemblance ;  and  by  a  genp«* 
ral  rule  assigns  to  a  thousand  guineas,  t 
stronger  passion  than  tp  nine  hundred  and* 
ninety-nine 


The  very  circumstance,  which  Mr  Huns 
ihus  adduces  in  illustration  of  his  hypothor' 
sis,  is  itself  a  mere  supposition,  and  an  er« 
roneous  supposition.     When  we  desire  a 
thousand  pounds,  we  have  not  a  thousand 
separate  df^ires,  but  one  desire  of  that  which  * 
will  obtain  us  many  objects  of  our  wants } 
the  composition  being  not  in  the  mere 
pounds,  but  in  the  wants,  which  a  large' 
sum  of  money  ^ill  gratify.    It  might  be  said,' 

. ; ^ 

•  Treitiw^  Vol  i.  p.  248. 
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with  equal  truth,  that  we  have  twenty  thou- 
sand desires,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand desires,  or  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand desires,  because  there  are  so  many 
shillings,  pence  and  farthings  in  a  thousand 
poiinds ;  and  that,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  whole  sum  remaining  the  same,  the  desire 
of;  it  would  be  converted  immediately  into 
a  different  state  of  mind,  by  a  minuter  di*.* 
vision  of  our  coinage.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  desire  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  de- 
sire of  nine  hundred  aqd  ninety-nine  pounds, 
in  one  who  is  in  no  direct  want  of  a  parti- 
cvdar  sum,  are,  considered  absolutely,  ex- 
actly the  same  passion,  being  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  of  that  which  will  give  him 
*  great  deal  of  accommodation.  To  those, 
who,  for  any  particular  purpose,  are  in  want 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  desire  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-i^ine  pounds  would  be  diffe- 
rent, because  it  would  be  compounded  with 
the  painful  feeling  of  inadequacy.  In  like 
nMnner,  wh^i  both  sums  are  offered  toge- 
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gether,  to  our  choice^  or  to  our  imagidatioiiy 
the  resulting  feeling  is  different;  not  be- 
cause the  mind,  in  considering  both,  has 
more  glimpses  of  one  than  of  the  other,  or 
thinks  of  analogous  cases  in  which  it  has 
had  more  glimpses ;  but  because  the  gene- 
ral desire  of  the  power  of  accommodation, 
which  is  all  that  is  felt,  when  each  sum  is 
considered  absolutely,  is,  in  the  relative  con- 
sideration, compounded  with  the  notion  of 
greater  and  less  power.  The  only  general 
rule,  which  is  at  all  concerned,  is  the  very 
obvious  and  simple  one,  that  of  good  we 
prefer  more  to  less,  and  of  evil  less  to  more. 
It  is  enough,  for  our  preference,  in  any  com^i 
parison,  to  know,  that  the  objects  are  good, 
and  that  in  one  case  the  good  is  greater; 
and  it  might  be  said,  with  as  much  truth, 
that  we  have  a  stronger  passion  for  three^ 
guineas  than  for  two,  because  we  have,  a 
stronger  passion  for  a  thousand  guineas  than 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  as  that 
the  passion  is  stronger,  for  the  greater  of 
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thfese  two  sums,  because  it  is  stronger  for 
three  guineas  than  for  two.  Each  case  is 
a  measure  to  itself,  without  regard  to  other 
analogous  cases.  It  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  human  passion,  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  know,  that  a  thousand  guineas  will  pro- 
cure as  much  good  as  nine  hundred  and 
ninety*nine,  and  will  also  procure  more, 
witliout  the  immediate  preference  of  the 

,  greater  sum.  The  difference  of  three  and 
two  is  indeed  an  earlier  piece  of  arithmetic, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  letter  A  is  usual- 
ly  taught  before  the  letter  X ;  but  we  never 
think  of  saying,  that  we  transfer  to  X  our 
knowledge  of  A,  or  that  in  the  knowledge 

..  of  A  there  is  any  other  difference,  than  that 
of  arbitrary  priority.  The  simple  preference 
of  more  to  less  good,  whatever  the  good 
may  be,  is  surely  a  circumstance  that  is 
easily  conceivable ;  and,  if  it  be  not  easy  to 
be  conceived,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  ex- 
jplaoation  which  Mr  Hume  has  given,  that 
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it  has  rendered  the  preference  at  all  more 
intelligible. 

But,  though  it  were  conceded  to  him/ 
that  his  doctrine  of  the  opposition  of  de« 
sires  is  just,  and  that  it  hack  the  analogy, 
which  he  affirms,  to  the  calculation  of 
chances,  there  would  still  remain  the  strong- 
est of  all  objections  to  his  theory  of  the  in- 
fluence of  general  rules,  in  the  particular 
case  supposed,  that  it  leaves  th^  very  diffi- 
culty, which  it  professes  to  remove.  The 
feeling  of  probability  he  considers  as  only 
greater  vividness  of  conception ;  and  in  those 
cases,  in  which  the  number  of  chances  is  oh 
each  side  very  great,  it  is  confessed  by  him^ 
that  the  idea  of  the  object,  to  which  we  as- 
sign the  greater  probability,  is  not  brighten- 
ed by  that  concurrence  of  glimpses,  which* 
is  the  asserted  cause  of  the  brightness,  in 
cases,  in  which  the  number  of  chances  is  on ' 
each  side  less,  {n  the  two  comparisons," 
indeed,  as  fiir  as  we  can  depend  on  con* 
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sciousness,  there  is  no  difference;  the  as- 
sent appearing  to  be  equally  immediate,  and 
of  the  same  kind,  when  we  prefer  a  thou- 
sand chances  to  five  hundred,  and  two  to 
one.  But,  even  though  it  were  admitted, 
that  our  consciousness  deceives  us  in  this 
apparent  similarity,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary, if  belief  were  nothing  more  than  vivid- 
ness of  conception,  that  some  circumstance 
should  be  pointed  out,  as  supplying,  in  the 
greater  comparison,  the  place  of  those  re- 
peated glimpses,  to  which,  in  the  less,  so 
mnch  influence  is  ascribed.  The  suppo- 
sed general  rule,  which  is  said  to  have 
this  effect,  is  nothing  more,  however,  than 
the  remembered  brightness  of  past  concep- 
tions :  but  the  brightness  of  one  idea  is  not 
the  brightness  of  another  idea ;  and  since 
it  is  with  the  accession  of  brightness,  as  con- 
stituting the  greater  probability,  that  the 
theory  is  exclusively  concerned,  a  source  of 
Uiis  particular  accession  must  be  found  in 
evejry  case  in  which  greater  probability  is 
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supposed^  or  the  theory  itsdf  be 
The  greater  number  of  g^hnpeeg  in  one 
oomparisoQ,  may  have  rendered  ^onr  ccnk 
ception  of  one  ofagect  more  Tivid  dum  of 
another:  but  it  cAinot  iranafer  the  aoperfor 
liveliness  which  has  resulted  fimn  these  sue- 
eessive  or  concurring  views,  to  dissimilar 
objects,  existing  in  a  sitoation  altogether 
difierent,  and  of  which  no  such^  repeated 
glimpses  hav^  been  taken.  If  the  efiect 
were  transferable,  it  might  be  communi- 
cated as  much  to  one  object  as  to  another, 
— to  that  which  has  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine, as  readily  as  to  that  whidi  has  a 
thousand  chances.  The  only  si^posable 
reason,  that  it  should  not,  is,  that  die  lat- 
ter number  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  and 
is  therefore  already  felt  as  the  bri^ter  or 
more  probable,  since  it  is  felt  to  be  pe- 
culiarly analogous  to  that  which  was  be- 
fore felt  as  the  brighter  or  more  probable. 
But,  if  the  mere  circumstance  of  greater 
number  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  di^ 
ference,  without  any  rapid  renewal  of  glimp- 
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968,  it  may  as  readily  account  for  the  pre- 
^^rence  of  three  chances  to  two,  in  the  ori- 
ginal comparison  supposed,  as  for  the  sub- 
sequent preference  of  a  thousand  to  nine 
hmndred  and  ninety-mne.  In  every  calcula- 
tion of  probabilities,  there  is  indeed  nothing 
more,  than  the  simple  preference  of  more 
to  lea.  The  very  supposition  of  more 
chances  implies  greater  probability,  and  im- 
plies it,  without  any  relation  to  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  ideas  compared,  and  even  where 
the  greater  vividness  of  ideas  is  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  as  in  many  of  those  calculations 
c£  moral  chances,  in  which  our  lively  wishes 
are  on  one  side,  and  our  unwilling  belief  on 
the  othen 

.  At  best,  Mr  Hume^s  theory  of  probabili- 
ty serves  but  to  render  very  complicated 
>what  is  in  itself  very  simple,  and  much  more 
easy  to  be  understood  before  the  complica- 
tion than  after  it.  It  should  be  remember^ 
ed,  too,  that  it  is  not  merely  when  they  are 
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opposed  to  each  other^  in  the  chances  ofa 
result,  that  objects  are  comparatively,  vivid* 
They  are  infinitely  various,  in  innumerable 
other  respects :  and  therefore,  if  probability 
were  nothing  but  greater  vividness,  the  feel- 
ing to  which  we  give  that  name  should  ac^ 
company  as  much  the  remembered  liveliness 
of  the  Whiter  or  warmer  of  two  objects,  as 
the  greater  liveliness  of  any  olher  idea^ 
which  has  been  rendered  more  vivid  by  the 
concurrence  of  glimpses  supposed  by  Mr 
Hume.  He  who  suffered  severe  pain  yes- 
terday from  an  accidental  bum,  should  not 
merely  dread  the  fire  to-morrow,  but,  in  ima- 
gining  all  the  possible  effects  of  the  fire, 
should  think  it  far  more  probable  that  he 
was  to  be  again  burned,  than  that  he  was  to 
have  only  that  mild  warmth,  the  concep- 
tion of  which  was  faint  indeed,  in  compa^' 
rison  of  the  remembered  suffering.  A  sun- 
ny day  is  brighter  in  our  memory,  as  it  isi 
brighter  in  Nature;  but  we  do  not  expect; 
such  a  day  the  more,  on  that  account,  in  a 


^* 
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of  gloom.  If  a  die  were  to  have 
one  of  its  sides  of  the  most  liHrilliant  crim- 
ton,  and  the  other  sides  all  of  one  uniform 
duskiness,  oqr  conception  of  thQ  crimson 
tide  would  be  the  most  lively,  but  we  should 
be  miserable  calculators  of  probabilities,  if 
we  were  to  think  the  chance  of  that  single 
aide  greater  th^n  the  united  chances  of  all 
ll^othenu 


If,  indeed,  the  feeling  of  probability,  in 
fny  case,  depended  on  the  mere  repetition 
or  concurrence  of  glimpses,  it  should  be 
pusceptible  of  perpetual  increase  or  diminu^ 
tion,  though  it  were  known,  that  all  the  ex-- 
temal  circumstances  of  the  comparison  re- 
mained the  same.  By  frequently  suggesting 
one  of  the  possible  results,  without  even  at- 
tempting to  remove  any  of  the  circun^stan- 
ces  opposed  to  it,  we  might  r^verqe  the  belief 
of  the  most  accurate  calculatqr.  A^  each 
new  suggestion,  that  particular  result  should 
|row  brighter  and  brigl^ter.    flxpectation 


418 
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would  thus  soon  be  craiyerted  into  Ctrtualfi 
and  despur  itsdf  would  be  loit  in  ^e  coo^ 
tinual  conteYnplatioQ  and  dfitire  of  ]ti|e  im^ 
]^N)baMie  ^jood  which  wits  its  ofc^ect;^ 


% 
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SECTION  V. 


.  JL  HjB  general  doctrine  of  belief,  which  we 
Itove  be^n  considering,  is  introduced  by  Mr 
TlvMJE^  to  illustrate  the  particular  instance 
p£  causation,  as  an  object  of  belief.  After 
tw9  erents  have  been  observed  by  us  often 
|o  succeed  each  other,  he  supposes  that  there 

is  an  easy  transition  of  the  raind,  from  one  to 

» 

the  other ;  and  that  in  all  such  cases  of  easy 
transition  to  an  object,  ^^  the  mind  reaches 
a  steadier  and  stronger  conceptioa  of  it,  than 
what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to 
attiun.^  If  his  theory  of  belief,  therefore, 
were  just,  it  is  obvious,  that,  admitting  the 
&ct  as  statecf,  we  should  indeed  believe  the 
lecond  object  to  have  red  exbtence,  but  we 

cc2 
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should  believe  no  more ;  since  the  only  ef« 
Tect  of  the  transition  is  to  give  ns  that 
stronger  and  steadier  conception,  on  whidi 
belief  of  reality  is  supposed  to  depend*  IBxA 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr  Hubie,  has  no 
meaning :  for  how,  by  transition,  can  the 
mind  attain  a  steadier  and-  stronger  concep- 
tion of  an  object,  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  able  to  attain,  when  the  ^ea  qf 
an  object,  to  use  his  own  sense  of  that  tern^ 
can  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
such  a  transition  as  that  described  There 
is,  therefore,  no  possible  ground  of  compch 
riion.  If  it  be  not  absurd  to  talk  of  laws  f 
of  association,  ideas  do  not  rise  by  chance : 
^  and  every  idea^  therefore,  if  it  rise  at  all, 
must  rise  according  to  those  very  principles 
of  association  or  transition,  which  a//,  it  is 


•  The  caies  of  tranution^  or  nasociiition  of  ideas^  ai^  bJ^Mr 
HuMi  divided  iqto  three  classes^  of  which  one  compreheods 
those  which  are  considered  by  him  as  reducible  to  the  relatioii 
of  Gmse  and  Eflect*         •  • 
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contended,  have  the  power  of  rendering  our 
ideas  more  vivid  than  they  would  have 
been,  or,  in  other  words,  more  vivid  than 
Ibemselves,  or  more  vivid  than  nonentities. 
But,  even  though  there  were  ideas  that 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  without  sug« 
gestion,  and  with  which,  therefore,  suggest- 
ed ideas  might  be  compared,  as  of  more 
strong  and  steady  conception,  Mr  Hume^s 
theory  of  the  influence  of  transition  would 
be  scarcely  less  nugatory,  and  would  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  other  parts '  of  his 
doctrine.  Instead  of  a  single  order  of  as* 
sociations  of  causes  and  effects,  all  associ-- 
ate  ideas  would  in  that  case  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  belief  of  causation ;  because 
ali  would  ^  carry  the  mind**  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  correlative,  and  therefore  fix  it 
in  the  conception,  with  greater  steadiness 
and  strength.  The  sight  of  a  person  who 
resembles  our  friend,  the  sight  of  the  place 
at  which  we  parted  from  our  friend,  the 
sight  of  the  book  which  our  friend  wrote, 


40  tnr  tax  vuRiMi  - 

■ 

dr  of  €b»  bmcbcape  whuSi  In  [.ii8iifcn/H  ift 

m,  by  immertiarfl  tnwatiPBj  fli»  Mai  rf  mft 
finenid^.  and  tlierefi)iPB,  iflke  soggevliia^^ 
Ike  consequent  vifridfifeu'of  tbe  augg»la8il 
ide%  were  att  by  whidt  m  uoSiiuu  t^ttOHie 
pfodncea  in  ua  the  beKef  of  cabaitioiij  we 
ahoold  bdiev^  tlie  lebdon  cif  canad  iod'  tf^ 
feck  to  ezbt,- between,  oar  filcnd  alid  ttto 
fienoB  and  ibe  place,  aa  mbch'as'betweeii 
odr  fnend  and  tbe  hook  and  tbe  landici^. 

To.  suppose  that  any  cirauttntanee^'  frfiddi 
is  not  common  to  all  diese  cases,  ii  neees- 
sary  to  the  belief,  is  to  iklmit  the  ihade^[fla- 
cy  of  <he  theory  which  reduces  (&e  fo^Sitf 
itself  to  thje  vivifyiiiginfluenoe  of  tii6  men 
ttaitsitioh ;  and  to  suppose  that'  nothifig 
more  is  necessary,  is  'to  siipiiOM,  ^  that  all 
the  .objects  of  our  thought,  in-  bar  endlesi 
di^-dream's  of  inemory  and  ima^nAliHi, 
appear  to  us  a  aeries  of  eflS?cts,  or  6f  cads^ 
Whether  they.should  appear  to  us  eftct* 
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JcmMsfiw^  indeed,  on  Mr  HubIb^s  priiJL 
ciples,  impossible  to  be  detenninedi  .Thjb 
son  suggests  the  father,  and  the  father  the 
son ;,  the  aitist  sngggests  the  picture,  and  4lie 
picture  the  artist:  so  that,  if,  previously  td 
the  supposed,  increase  of  livdinifesii  of  the 
idcAs.of  suggestion,  the  two  objects  did  not 
iqp^pear  to  us  to  be  related  at  all^the  father 
Old  the  artist  might  seem  as  ttiuch  to  have 
the  relation  of  effects,  as  of  ciiuses,  to  the 
son  and  the  picture ;  the  transition  being 
of  the  same  kind,  and  the  liveliness  of 
ti^ggestion,  therefore,  being  in  both  cases 
Uie  same.  That  we  have  no  difficult/ 
in  either  case,  in  distinguishing  the  effect 
from  the  cause,  is  very  true ;  for  the  rela* 
tioq  is  one  which  is  known  to  us  as  well  be-^ 
fore  the  particular  suggestion  as  after  it: 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  if  we  were  igno« 
rant  of  the  relation  before^  the  influence  of 
suggestion,  which  is  all  that  Mr  Humb  points 
oat,  being  common  to  both  suppositions^ 


,4^  .   0¥ THsmmtnov  ^ 

eould  not  afford  ua  the  slightest  aid  in 
.king  the  dUtioctive  refiKesce. 


Id  the  Treatise  o£  Humaii  Nature^  the 
objectiob.  that  may  be  drawn  from  other 
cases  of  association  is  anticifMted,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  obviate  its  force^  by  rea* 
sotting^  which  only  assume^  without  eata* 
blishing  by  the  slightest  evidencei  that  di£b» 
rence  in  the  mode  of  transition^  which  it 
was  necessary  to  shew  in  the  particular  as^ 
sociations  of  Cause  and  Effect^  before  an  iui- 
fluence  so  peculiar  was  ascribed  to  the  tran^ 
sition  itself.  The  preliminary  part  of  the 
argument,  whicli  does  nothing  more,  than 
repeat,  in  many  words,  that  there  are  rela» 
tions  of  cause  and  effect  and  of  resemblance 
and  contiguity,  I  omit,  and  qftote  the  only 
passages  which  have  even  the  semblance  of 
reasoning.  A  sort  of  line  of  distinction  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  rela* 
tions.  ^^  Where,  upon  the  appearance  of  an 
impression,  we  not  only  feign  another  ob« 
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ject^  buC  likewise  arbitrarily,  and  of  our 
mere  good  will  and  pleasure,  give  it  a  parti- 
cular relation  to  the  impression^  this  can 
bave  but  a  small  effect  upon  the  mind ;  nor 
b  there  any  reason,  why,  upon  the  return  of 
the  same  impression,  we  should  bo  deter- 
mined to  place  the  same  object  in  the  same 
rdation  Co  it  There  is  no  manner  of  he* 
oessity  for  the  mind  to  feign  any  resembling 
and  contiguous  objects ;  and  if  it  feigns  such, 
there  is  as  little  necessity  for  it  always  to 
confine  itself  to  the  same,  without  any  dif- 
ference or  variation/* — *^  The  relation  of 
canse  and  effect,  has  all  the  opposite  advan- 
tagea.  The  objects  it  presents  are  fixed  and 
unalterable.  The  impressions  of  the  me- 
mory never  change  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree }  and  each  impression  draws  along  with 
it  a  precise  idea,  which  takes  its  place  in  the 
imagination,  as  something  solid  and  real, 
certain  and  invariable.  1  he  thought  is  al- 
ways determined  to  pass  from  the  impres- 
sion to  the  idea,  and  from  that  particular 
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impreuioii  to  that  ptrticiilar  idea,  without 
my  choice  or  hesitadon  V* 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  distiliction,  whidi 
is  thus  attempted  to  be  made,  is  wholly  un* 
warranted  by  any  di^rehce  in  thepartico^ 
lar  suggestions  of  Cause  and  Effect :  fi^r,  in 
the  ideas  themselves,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
peculiarly  precise^  and  solid^.  and  real ;  nov 
can  the  cisternal  objects^  if*  these  are  to  be 
taken  into  account,  be  said  to  be  more  fix- 
ed and  unalterable,  When  they  suggest  caiH 
sation,  than  when  they  suggest  resemblance 
The  ideas  suggested  by  resemblance  are  not 
less  vivid ;  nor  is  the  mind,  in  its  associft- 
tions,  lessr  influenced  by  that  relation,  than 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing,  which  can  distinguish 
the  cases  of  transition,  unless  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  transition  ;   and  if  we  have 

% 
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thkt  pre?iau8  knowledge,  the  toipposed  in- 
fioence  of  the  transtdoil  itself  must  be  al-* 
lowed  to.  be  unnecessaiy..  Mr  Hume,  in-* 
deed,  seems  to  think,  that  there  is  a  ten** 
denc^  in  the  mind,  to  pass  uniformly  from 
cause  to  eflect,  *or  from:efiect  to.  cause,  and 
Bot  uniformly  from  resembling  objects  to 
each  other :  but  there  is  no  such  .pecn* 
Kir  tendency  as  is  supposed ;  the  sight 
df  an  object  suggesting  sometimes  its  pos«> 
siUe  effects,  sometimes  its  cause,  and,  at 
laHt  as  often,  su^esting  some  similar  ob- 
jeMti -er  some  event  which  was  once  con- 
MMMctwitfa  it  by  mere  casual  nearness  of 
tidMr^  or  plafier-  Even  thoi^  there  were, 
iMwevMP,  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  trsnsi* 
ttea^of  cause  and  elect,  it  is.  not  a  general 
"tewiency,  wliicb,  on  Mr  Hume's  principles, 
TCUi  hsLVm  any  iofluenoe  on  present  ^lief, 
iKit  merely  ^dia  pertieulMr  tmnsition  -and  the 
putieuiar  e&isting  idea :  and,  whatever  the 
^leciea  of  suggestion  may  *be,  there  must 
jdike  be  a  transition  from  one  idea  to  imo>- 


ther«  WlieD  we  beliera  econUon,.  it  wilUbt 
admitted,  (Imt  we  do  mote  ^/mAknmlijimaA 
of  our  mere  good.wiU  and  plennTOi  giie  # 
particalar  rdatioa  to  the  impremoD,**  nor 
is  there  any  ^  choice  aad  hetitadoti**  in 
the  meite  transition :  bafc  there  is  sosriy  -n 
little  dioice  and  hesitatioBy  when  a  pictnie 
in  our  possession  si^ggjests  to  ua  the  inemi 
whom  it  resemblesf  as  whes  it  aiqigesta  to 
us  the  artist  who  painted  it  In  neither 
case  can  we  be  said  to  feel  a  necessity  of 
confining  ourselves  to  <me  object:  for  the 
picture  might  have  suggested  many  oo-ex* 
isting  circumstances  of  place  and  time^  ss 
well  as  the  sul^ect  or  the  artist*  We  be* 
lieve  undoubtedly,  that  the  artist  akme,  not 
any  other  person,  was  the  cause  <^  the  ex« 
istence  of  the  painting  2  but  the  reason  of 
our  belief  .of  this  causation  is  not  a  proof 
that  Mr  Hume^s  theory  is  true,  but  a  proof 
tliat  it  is  false }  the  belief  depending  on« 
ly  on  the  known  immediate  sequence  of  the 
labour  of  the  artist  and  the  beautiftii  resolt, 
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and  being  altogether  independent  of  any 
aubsequent  transition  and  increased  vivid* 
ness  of  those  particular  ideas. 

£ven  if  the  transition  were  peculiarly  uni- 
form in  the  case  of  effects  and  causes,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  uniformity,  the  ^  ideas** 
to  which  the  transition  is  made  were  pecu- 
liarly steady  and  bright,  they  would  still, 
even  when  thus  vivified,  be  less  bright  and 
steady  than  our  ^  impressions  ;'*  and  there- 
fore, if  vividness  alone  were  necessary  to  in- 
vest any  new  feeling,  and  the  feeling  that 
preceded  it,  with  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  our  external  impreaians^  differing 
from  our  ideas  in  nothing  but  greater  live- 
liness, should  seem,  whenever  they  disturb 
the  course  of  our  trains  of  thought,  in  the 
wildest  reverie,  to  have  the  relation  of  effi- 
ciency, in  one  or  other  of  its  characters,  to 
that  object,  the  idea  of  which  immediately 
preceded  the  sensation  or  perception  of  the 
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Mr  HoME^  indeedt  ^Yoy- 
finds  in  the soorefsiaiis  of  idhM«MMthing 
more  than  ideM  wkwh  iiicMe4.^*JpoMm 
dering  tbenii  he  loseii  all  hb  imwHIingnwi 
to  diacava  eenatuimu  The  tnnsitiea  iudf, 
fmm  ooB  hiai^U^  wBMdia^^  to  ht 

fek,  M  i£it  iirere^a  iUrd  thiiig»>radrfimM  thii 

rived.  ^.  Thb  co(niexioi4.llieiefoN^  ivlw& 
we^^inthe  mtodf Jthia  ciNtaiQM^ iraBiL> 
tion  of  the  iraa^Qation.  frome  oee  gbjert  to 
its  usual  attendsntv  is.  the.  sentiai^H  or  imr 
pression  from  which  we  fonn  the  idea  of 
powar  or  necessary  connexion.**  ^  ^liai 
many  uniform  instances  appeai:,  and  th« 
same. object  is  always  followed  by  the  same 
events  we  then,  begia  tcentertiio.  4be  notim 
of  cause  and  conneuon-.-  We  tbeo.;^! 
new  sendment  or  impression,.  jbQriTitv  a.ofi^ 
tomary  oonnesjim  in  .the  4lM^iigM  wvmffif 
nation  between  one  ol^ect  and  its  iiaual  afo 
teodant ;  .and  iJiis  seRtiment  is^e  oriieiiftil 
of  that  idea  which  we  seek  Jfor/'    JBm  it  h 
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evident,  that,  thougli  A  maj  have  suggested 
B  a  thousand  times,  a  customary  connexion 
is  no  more  felt  between  these  two  ideas, 
than  between  any  two  events ;  if  the  word 
connexion  be  used  to  signify  more  than 
mere  order  in  time.  They  are  still,  to  use 
Mr  Hume's  language,  only  cot^oined^  as 
pioxinlate  in  a  sequence.  We  know  only 
that  B  has  followed  A  a  thousand  times ; 
and  ndther  A  nor  B  is  *^  the  idea  of  ne- 
cessary connexion.*'  B  may  be  suggested 
by  A ;  but  we  are  conscious  only  of  A,  and 
afterwards  of  B,  not  of  the  suggestion^  nor 
oi  any  thing  intermediate.  It  is  by  reflec- 
tion only,  we  know  that  they  are  proximate 
in  order,  as  we  know  that  the  changes  of 
external  things  have  an  order  in  which  they 
too  are  proximate :  but  this  is  all  which  we 
know  in  either  case ;  and  the  proximity-  is 
BOt  closer  between  our  ideas  than  between 
the  changes  of  external  things,  nor  the  be* 
Itef  of  their  future  proximity  more  strong. 


48S  ON  .THE  BELMmar '.  i 

To  find  in  &e  knowMge  rf  amjf  pmt^ 
quenccy  wea  of  dint  of  our  own  thai^ii » 
prototype  of  ike  bdi^  qf  Jmlmre  imuafUtk 
sequence  is  impossible.  There  is  an  assnm^ 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  bdie^  bat  net  i 
copy.  That,  after  the  customary  sequence 
of  two  objects,  ^  the  inind  upon  the  epfiesi^ 
ance  of  one  anticipates  the  senses,  and  limM 
immediately  the  idea  of  the  btheV*  ie  of  tf» 
moment.  This,  if  it  be  any  thing,  mme  thn? 
mere  memory,  is,  at  most^  only  expectation^ 
and  the  idea^  or  copy,  of  this  impression,  is' 
not  power,  for  that  is  something  more^  bat 
is  only  a  fainter  expectation  of  a  remem- 
brance of  expectation*.  In  short.  Mr  HuWs 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power 
either  proceeds  on  the  existenpe  of  the  idea; 
of  power,  in  our  previous  belief  or  supposes 
it  to  be  a  copy  of  that  from  which  it  is  com- 
pletely different  It  is  enou^  for  us  tof 
know,  that  the  belief  of  similar  anteoedeuoi^ 
and  sequence  is  intuitive  ;-~that  our  idea  ol^- 
power  arises  from  our  belief  nd  thatliinuW: 
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•HDilarity  of  events,  or  rather  is  involved  in 
tii9  belief,  and  is  only  the  feeling  of  inva- 
riable antecedence,  attached  to  a  particultfr 
olli^ect,  in  reference  to  another  object,  as  its 
iawiable  consequent 

.."  It  thus  appears,  tliat,  as  the  circumstances, 
•apposed' by  Mjt  Hume  to  be  peculiai:  to  the 
phenomena  which  we  term  Causes  and  £f- 
filCta,  are,  on  his  own  principles,  conlmon 
to  them  with  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
mind,  all  those  phenomena,  or  nonCy  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  caasation. 
Unless  he  have  previously  taken  for  grant- 
ed a  distinction  of  certain  objects  only,  as 
nuaes  and  effects,  his  attempted  explana- 
jon  must  be  unintelligible;  and,  if  he  have 
Mneviously  taken  it  for  granted,  his  attempt- 
pd  explanation  is  useless.  The  truth  is, 
hut  every  endeavour  to  explain  what  is 
illowed  to  be  intuitive  is  a  species  of  trif- 
h^  -which  may  assume  the  semblance  of 
ihflosophiad  analysis,  but  which  never  can 

E  a 
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be  philosophy.  A  simple  statement  is  all 
which  is  alloftrable  in  such  A  case ;  and^ 
though  Mr  Humb's  laboured  ^  Solution*^ 
were  as  true  as  it  is  false,  the  same  difficnU 
ty,  which  his  acuteness  before  pointed  ontf 
would  follow  his  reasoning  through  all  its 
steps:  for,  whether  the  ideas  be.fiunt  or 
▼ivid,  the  resemblance  of  the  future  to  the 
past,  the  great  and  only  circumstance  whidi 
perplexes  us,  must  still  be  auktnedj  not  m- 
f erred  firom  preceding  phenomena. 

■ 

Against  the  possibility  of  such  a  theoty 
as  that  which  makes  the  belief  of  Power  to 
depend  on  mere  vividness  of  conceptioir, 
Nature  seemed  to  have  sufficiently  guarded^ 
by  giving  us,  without  any  reference  to  causa- 
tion involved  iq  them^  successions  of  t^tdns 
of  ideas,  of  every  variety  of  liveliness,  frpm 
the  full  force  of  vivid  perception,  to  -  thi 
faintest  shadowings  of  remembrance.'  What 
innumerable  images  arise  eveiy  hour^to^  the 
most  unpoetic  fam^;  .«imI  how  imiidl  i 


V     * 
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part  of  life  is  composed  of  the  actual  per-' 
Cations  of  external  objects !  Resemblances, 
ocMitnista,  a  thousand  circumstances  of  ana- 
logy,  or  of  the  events  of  other  hours  and 
other  places,  are  perpetually  calling  us  away 
firom  the  objects  that  would  arrest  our  senses^ 
to  that  ideal  universe  within,  in  which  the 
past  the  present  and  the  future  mingle  with- 
out distinction  of  time  and  place,  or  fade 
and  rise  a^in  to  exist  as  they  existed  be- 
fore. But,  while  we  wander,  as  if  led  along 
by  some  inteUectual  enchantment,  in  this 
fairy  world  of  thought,  we  are  not  always 
philosophizing,  and  fixing  eyery  new  idea, 
aa  the  eiBTect  of  a  pr^eding  one.  The 
brightness  with  which  they  rise,  far  from 
involving  such  a  constant  exercise  of  specu- 
lative preciaion,  serves  onljj^to  make  our  re- 
s^erie  longer,  and  the  illusion,  while  it  con- 
tinues, more  painful,  or  more  delightful 

•  ■" 
ft 

How,  then,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  was 

Mr  Hume  able  to  deceive  even  himself? 
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The  question  is  a  natural  one,  with  respect 
to  an  error  so  obvious ;  and  yet,  if  we  attend 
sufficiently  to  the  sources  of  self-iUusion  in 
the  mind,  we  may  find  it  to  be  a  very  pro- 
bable infbrence,  that  the  greatness  of  the 
error  was  the  very  circumstance  which  pre* 
vented  the  error  itself  from  being  percei- 
ved by  him.  If  the  belief  of  power  had 
been  less  universally  and  irresistibly  im- 
pressive, he  would  have  perceive^  moft 
clearly  the  insufficiency  of  his  explanation 
of  it  But  the  feeling  of  the  relation  is  up 
immediate,  and  so  little  in  need  of  any  opm- 
plicated  circumstances,  to  evolve  it»  that, 
having  always  in  his  own  mind  a  oleap  in- 
tuitive notion  of  it,  he  did  not  feel,  how  in- 
adequate the  circumstances  in  his  Qivn  atate- 
teent  were,  to  aq^ount  for  the  original  pro- 
duction of  a  belief,  which,  as  never  abs^it 
from  his  thought,  admitted  therefore  Of 
sier  extension  to  any  circumstances  in 
he  might  consider  himself  as  finding  it 
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It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  firniriej» 
id  liveliness  of  conception  ought  aot  to 
rm  9ny  part  of  .a  theory  of  the  belief,  of 
il|M(tion.  The  consideraiion  of.eventi^  m 
tBiediatefy  prior  and  subsequent^  is  all  which 
necessary  to  the  belief,  that,  m  the  same 
fMtmstances  in  future^  the  priority,  andsulh' 
fkence  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  us 
Vi  untfaemiy  be  the  same.  Sitch,  at  least* 
■•..profaably  the  origioftl  Btate  of  Oie  mind ; 
id  such  it  would  have  continued,  had  only 
le  event .  succeeded  one  event.  The  mode 
iwhich  this  original  tendency  to  belief  of 
e. uniformity  of  particular  sequences  is 
eakened,  was  stated  in  a  former  Section, 
which  I  explained,  how  Mr  Hume  had 
red,.by  confining  his  attention  exclusively 
the  secondary  operation  of.  experience, 
was  then  shewn,  that  the  effect  of  the  in- 
ease  of  knowledge  which  experience  gives, 
different  in  different  stages ;  that  its  first 
ndency  is  to  diminish  the  belief  of  fiitore 
nilaritv  of  the  order  of  the  events  obaer- 
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"red,  by  guring  us  Tetaoh  to  smpect,  tint  ^ 
may  have  observed,  in  appttrent  iieqp^rioef 
parts  of  different  co-existing  trains;  thafi 
howler,  even  the  doubt  which  IbUows^ls 
not,  whether  an  event  be  an  efiect  of  a  pre* 
coding  one,  but  merely,  of  what  preceding 
event  it  is  the  effect ;  that  to  aid  out  deter* 
mination,  in  this  respect,  is  the  secondary 
operation  of  experience,  which  informs  us, 
in  what  particular  cases  we  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  our  original  expectation;  and 
that,  with  the  frequent  renewal  of  this  con* 
firmation,  our  doubt  or  suspense  is  gradual- 
ly lessened,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  wholly  re- 
moved*   The  belief  becomes  then  what  it 
would  primarily  have  been,  if  there  had  been 
no  complication  of  .phenomena  in  nature, 
but  the  simple  sequence  of  one  phenome- 
non after  another  phenomenon ;  the  efiect 
of  this  complex  experience  having  been  only 
to  free  the  mind  from* the  supposition  of 
possibilities  of  mistake  which  never  could 
have  been-  suspected,  even  as  possibilities, 
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but  for  experience  itself,  that  corrects,  in 
one  stage  of  observation,  the  erring  conjec- 
tures, to  which,  in  another  Mage,  it  ha4 
given  birth* 


•  ( 
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SECTION  TI. 


Ik  the  preceding  statement  of  Mr  Home's 
theory  of  Power,  and  the  endea;vour  to  dis- 
criminate those  parts  of  it  whidi  alone  de* 
serve  our  approbation,  the  office  of  philo- 
sophic criticism  might  seem  to  be  fblfilled. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  to  have  shewn  what 
his  theory  is:  the  universal  misconception 
of  it  renders  it  necessary,  to  shew  also  what 
it  i$  not.  The  author  of  the  Esjsray,  ^  on  the 
idea  of  necessary  connexion,"  has  been  uni- 
formly represented,  as  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  very  idea  of  necessary  connexion ; 
and  though  so  many  years  have  elapsed, 
since  the  publication  of  the  work  which  con- 
tained his  inquiry  into  the  ari^n  of  the 
idea  of  power,  it  is  still  necessary  to  shew, 
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-that  the  Word  p(meir  is  hot  considered  by 
him  as  altogether  without  meaning.  That 
he  does  maintain  it  to  be  a  word  altogether 
without  meanings  is  the  positive  assertion  of 
Dr  Reid,  and  of  the  other  philosophers  by 
whom  the  doctrine  was  originally  oppoted ; 
and  this  opinion,  under  the  authority  of  re- 
spectable names,  has.  become  in  our  SchooU 
of  Metaphysics  a  sort  of  traditionary  article 
€^  faith,  and  of  wonder  at  the  possible  ex- 
t^it  of  human  scepticism,  so  as  to  preclude 
even  that  very  slight  examination,  which 
akme  seems  necessary  to  confute  it 

Hiat  we  have  no  idea  of  power  whatever, 
which  can  enable  us  to  form  »ny  distinction 
of  the  sequences  of  events,  as  casual  or  in- 
variable, is,  indeed,  so  completely  opposite 
to  the  feelings  of  which  every  mind  is  at  al- 
most every  moment  conscious,  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong,  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  opinion.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hume,  this  presumption  is  verified   He 
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floes  not  doiy,  that  we  JiatQ  m  iden  of 
power  Qt  ofmvarUMt  prhr^.m  8eqv$iicp»: 
lie  denies  only  that  vm  t^in  pirttive  :ix  i$ifer 
It,  as  inherent  in  the  anbjeetsof  •  «Q|«eQcei 


.  AU  our  ideoi,  I  have  altefdy  firequenUy 
-sucl,  are  considered  bj  him,,  aa  otqpies  of 
'imprentotts.  A  very,  simple  syllo^nn  has 
therefore  been  fanned  for  him,,  to  express 
briefly  the  result  of  his  inquiry :  JFe  hmie  no 
idea  which  i$  fiot  a  copy  of  some  impresnon; 
we  have  no  imprenion  of  power ;  we  ther^ 
fore  have  no  idea  of  power.  The  nu^or  pro- 
position of  this  syUogism  is  unquestionably 
maintained  by  him :  and  by  those,  who  know 
nothing  more  of  Mr  Hume's  doctrine,,  than 
that  he  held  that  proposition^  and  had  also 
some  peculiar  sceptical  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  power,  the  r^nainiog  propositions  of 
the  syllogism  may  be  readily  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  his  theory.  But, 
when  the  mind  has  not  been  prepossessed 
by  such  an  inference,  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
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iSkie  to '  read  with  ordinary  attention  tbe 
Smajs  on  the  siibjecti  without  perceiving, 
that  the  minor  and  the  conclusion  should 

«  « 

be  reversed.     The  syllogism,  which  is  truly 
ikivdred  in  the  reasoning  of  those  Essays,  is 
ihe  following :  We  have  no  idea  which  U  not 
a  coj^ of  iome  impression;  but  we  have  an  idea 
^ power;  there  must  therefore  be  some  impre^ 
ff<m,  from  which  ihat  idea  is  derived.    The 
4(nigor  prc^sition,  as  we  have  seen,  is  drawn 
from  too  narrow  an  induction,  or  is  founded 
on  a  vague  and  very  fallacious  definition  of 
the  word  Idea :  but  the  mode,  in  which  it 
has  rendered  his  subsequent  reasoning  in- 
accurate,  is  very  different  f«>m  wliit  has 
been  supposed.     It  has  not  led  him  to  de-- 
*  ny  the  idea  of  power,  or  the  belief  itself,  as  a 
feeling  of  the  mind ;  but  it  has  led  him,  from 
the  necessity  of  finding  its  corresponding 
•*  impression,''  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  very 
erroneous  theory  of  the  ^  idea,"  and  to  ima- 
gine,  that  he  had  discovered  its  real  proto- 
type, where,  but  for.  the  supposed  necessity 
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of  finding  a  prototjrpe  of  some  sort;  he  oooU 
not  haVe  imagined  that  he  had  discovered 
the  similarity  that  is  stated  by  him. 

In  his  Essays  on  the  subject^  Mr  Hume  adU 
vances  first  his  ^  Seeptical  Doubts,*'  in  which 
he  establishes  the  impossibility  of  pereemiif 
•or  inferring  any  necessary  connection  in  the 
^rts  of  a  sequence,*^-an  impossibility,  which 
seems  to  render  power  a  word  without  mean-- 
ing.  He  then  ofiers  his  ^  Sceptical  Sfl4i£* 
tion  of  these  Doubts/'  in  which  he  argues 
that  power  is  furi  a  word  without  n^eamng, 
since  we  have  an  impression,  J&om  whidiit 
may  be  supposed  to  be  copied,  in  the.  fe^ 
'ing  of  a  customary  connection  of  ideas^  by 
which,  afler  the  experience  of  the  sequence 
of  two  events,  the  mind  passes  readily  from 
the  idea  of  one  to  the  idea  of  the.oUxen 
That  the  Sceptical  Solutimij  which  asaevts 
the  actual  exigence  of  the  idea  of  power  49, 
by  being  the  iiul^ect  of  a  new  Sectiop^  Se- 
parated from  the  Sceptical  Doubts^  whidi 
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assert  the  seeining  non-existence  of  the  idea 
of  power^  cannot  surely  disqualify  it  from 
being  considered  as  a  part  of  the  theory, 
wfaith  is  composed  of  both ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  single  Section  ^  Of  the  idea  of  necessary 
connection,''  they  are  recapitulated,  in  otte 
Qontinpous  wgument  Yet,  by  an  oversight 
tliat  is  altogether  unaccountable,  Dr  Reid, 
and  the  other  writers  who  have  considered 
Mr  HujiiE's  theory,  neglect  the  solution  of 
Che  doubts,  as  if  it  formed  no  part-of  the 
theory,  and  thus  gain  an  pa^y  |;riumph  over 
a  sceptidsm,  which  its  author  himself  had 
been  the  first  to  overthrow. 

It  13  surely  no  very  uncommon  mode  of 
analytic  disquisition,  to  proceed,  step  by 
step,  in  seardi  of  a  particular  element,  sup- 
posed to  be  present ;  to  remark  at  inter- 
vals, that  there  as  yet  seems  to  be  no  such 
^ement,  but  that  in  our  remaining  progress 
we  riiall  perhaps  discover  it ;  and  afterwaids, 
when  some  new  circumstances  evolve  it  to 
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um  to^  bondude  with  remarkingt  that  we^ 
hc?e  now  discovered  die  element  which  we 
vm^:  yet,  in  all  such  cases,  if  a  part  of 
the  analysis  were  considered  alone,'  wheit 
the  important  discovery  had  not  yet  been 
nil&de;the  indii^table  inference  wodld  be, 
that  the  existence  of  the  supposed  element 
wto'ctienied  by  the  sceptical  inquirer.  The 
mode  of  investigation  described  is  exactly 
that  which  Mr  Hume  has  pursued.  His 
inquiry*  is  into  the  source  of  the-  univermi- 
bdief  of  causation  *.  He  first  seeks  the  source 
of  the  idea  of  necessary  connection,  in  single 
instances  of  sequence :  but  in  these  he  ob* 
serves  only  one  event  preceding  another, 

i 

^  **  All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact^  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  rdati(m  of  Came  and  Effect" 
.    ''  Here  it  it  constantly  supposed,  that  Uiere  is  a  conBectio» 
between  the  present  fact^  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it." 

"  If  we  would  satisfy  ourselves^  therefore,  concerning  the 
hature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us  of  matter^  of  fiurt,  we' 
9iU8t  inquire  how  we  arrive  4iidie'knowledge  of  cauaaaiid  efii^ 

4cU"-r*ScKrTI€ALj)0UBT8.  ■  •  i 
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without  being^  able  to  perceive  any  circnm*^ 
stance^  fiont  which  be  can  infer  similarity 
of  their  future  successions :  and  the  dombt$^ 
dierefbre^  which  arise  at  this  stage  of  thcf 
inquiry,  may  truly ,  at  thU  $lage  of  mquiryr 
be  considered  as  well-founded;  since  per-^ 
ception  and  reasoning  are  evidently,  as  in^. 
cupable  as  he  states  th^m  to  be^  of  shewing 
U8  what  the  unexisting  future  is  to  present^ 
and  therefore  of  affording  us  the  notion  of 
Power,  which  comprehends  the  future  b» 
well  as  the  past  ^  All  events  seem  entire^ 
ly  loose  add  separata  One  event  follows 
another ';  but  we  never  can  observe  any  tyef 
between  them.  They  seem  caryoined^  but 
never  connected.  And  as  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  any  thing,  which  never  appeared  to 
our  outward  '  sMse  or  inward  sentiment, 
the  necessary  conclusion  $eem$^  to  be,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power 
at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  abaolutdy 
without  any  meaning,  whea  employed  ei« 
ther  in  phUopophical  reasoningiy  of  coi9m<» 
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life.     BOT  THXU  STIIfL  REMAINl  OVK  MITHOD 

OP  AvoiDiKo  THIS  cmdsxmtM^  jiSkn  on 
louioE  WHICH  wx  9ATS  MOV  Tsv  nuioiXBa 
WheB  soy  natural  olgect  or  dvent  ia'  pre- 
sented^ it  ia  impossible  for  ii8»  bf  mnj  aag»- 
oity  or  penetration,  to  dlseover,  <x  ^iven  con-' 
jecture,  without  experience^  wliat  4reDt  will 
result  frotn  it,  or  to  carrj  our  fbtaif^  lie- 
yond  that  objeot  whidi  ia  inunedibtelypre- 
aent  to  the  memovy  and  aentoa.  Event  after 
mie  instance  or  experiment,  whcfrfe  we  have 
observed  a  particular  event  to  follow  ujpon 
another,  we  are  not  entitled  to  fbrmr  a  ge- 
neral rule,  or  foretel  what  will  happen  in 
like  pases;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  un- 
pardonable temerity  to  judge  of  the  whdle 
course  of  nature  from  one  single  tepeii^ 
ment,  however  accurate  or  certain.  Ad 
when  one  particular  specia  of  eota^  Hums  ut^ 
SMiyf,  in  all  tiMtaace^,  Asea  eaiffainedwi^'  tm^ 
oiher^  we  make  no  longer  any  $cruple  qff ore- 
idling  one  upon  Me  appearance  of  Me  otiUr,- 
and  of  empkying  tha$  reaioning^  wkidi  eMr^ 
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alone  assure  us  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  ex^ 
istence.  We  then  call  the  one  object^  cacse  ; 
the  other^  effect.    We  suppose,  that  there 

IS  SOME  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THEM  ;  SOME 
FOWSJt  IN  THE  ONE,  BY  IjTHICH  IT  INFALLI* 
BLY  PRODUCES  THE  OTHER,  AND  OPERATES 
WITH  THE  GR&ITEST  CERTAINTY  AND  STRONG- 
EST NECESSITY.     It  appears,  then,  that  this 

IDEA    OF    A    NECESSARY     CONNEXION    AMONO 

EVENTS  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stances, which  occur,  of  the  constant  con- 
junction of  these  events.' 


99 


It  is  indeed  most  strange,  that  he  who 
thus  endeavours  to  shew,  how  the  idea  of 
necessary  connexion  arises,  should  4)e  the 
very  person  who  is  asserted  and  believed  to 
deny,  that  we  have  any  idea  of  necessary 
connexion,  which  can  thus  arise.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  more  particularly  the  ori- 
ginal impression^  in  that  connexion  of  the 
ideas  of  qbjects  which  he  supposes  to  be 
felt  l^y  the  mind,  after  experience  of  their 

Ff 
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quoted :  "  Thb  oonnenmi  therafore  whidi 
we  feel  in  the  iniiid«  this  cnstomBiy  tranti- 
tion  of  the  ima^nation  from  one  object  to 
its  usual  attendantt  u  the  aentimmit  or  im- 
pression FEOM  WHICH  WE  VOBM  TBB  IHEA  OF 
POWSB  OR  KECESSAET  CONlHSXIOIf." 


it  be  Still  requisite,  to  produce  further 
evidence  of  his  acknowledgment  of  the  ides 
of  power,  it  may  be  found,  in  the  short 
summary  of  the  whole  doctrine,  with  which 
he  concludes  the  Essay.  ^  To  recapitulate, 
therefore,  the  reasonings  of  this  siection; 
every  ideiEi  is  copied  from  some  prece- 
ding impression  or  sentiment;  and  where 
we  cannot  find  any  impression,  we  may  be 
certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  In  all  smgle 
instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or 
minds,  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any 
impression,  nor  consequently  can  suggest 
any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  conneximi. 
But  when  many  uniform  instances  appear, 
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and  the  same,  object  is  always  followed  by 
the  same  event ;  we  then  begin  to  entsbt 

tMV  THE  NOTION  OF  CAUSE   AMD    CONNEXION. 

Weihenfeel  a.  new  sentimenC  or:  impress 
sion^to-wit,  a  customaiy^cohnexion  in  the 
thought  or  imagitiatioii  between  one  object 
and  its  usual  attendant ;  and.  this  sEMiri* 

MENT  18  THE  OEI6INAL    OF   THAT  IDEA  WHICH 

'WE  SEEK  FOE."  The  whole  argument  lb  no- 
thing, more,  than  an  expansion  of  tliat  syllo- 
gism, which  I  proposed,  as  the  key  to  Mr 
HvME*s  speculations  in  his  Essays  on  the 
subject :  We  have  no  idea  which  is  not  a  copy 
^  ume  impression;  we  have  an  idea  of 
power;  there  is  therefore  an  iuppression  of  ity 
to  be  somewhere  found. 

' .  Since  the  doctrine  was  not  originally  de- 
livered by  Mr  Hume,  in  the  form,  in  which 
it  now  appears  in  his  Essays,  it  may  per- 
haps be  thought,  that  some  considerable 
change  was  made  in  it,  and  that,  originally, 
it  may  have  been  .such»  as.  with  reason  to 

FfS 
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give  rise  to  the  opinion  of  it^  which  still 
prevails.  But,  if  we  examine  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  we  shall  find  the  doc- 
trine to  be  the  same  in  this  respect, — im- 
plying the  belief  of  the  idea  of  power,  as  a 
fiseling  to  which  the  mind  is  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances  necessarily  determined,  and  ap- 
pearing sceptically,  at  certain  stages,  to 
doubt  its  existence,  only  because  at  certain 
stages  the  supposed  requisite  prototype  has 
not  been  found  The  Section  ^^  Of  the  idea 
of  neceuary  connexion^^  commences  with 
the  following  summary  :  ^^  Having  thus  ex- 
pkined  the  manner,  in  which  we  reason  6e- 
yond  our  immediate  impressions,  and  conclude 
that  such  particular  causes  must  have  such 
particular  effects ;  we  must  now  return  up- 
mi  our  footsteps  to  examine  that  question 
which  first  occurred  to  us,  and  which  we 
dropped  in  our  way,  viz.  what  is  our  idea 
of  necessity,  when  we  say  that  two  olyects 
are  necessarily  connected  togetfier.  Upon 
this  head  I  repeat,  what  I  have  often  had 
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occasion  to  observe,  that  as  we  have  no  idea, 
that  is  not  derived  from  an  impression,  we 
mast  find  some  impression,  that  gives  rise 
to  this  idea  of  necessity,  if  we  assert  we  have 
really  such  an  idea.     In  order  to  this,  I  con- 
sider, in  what  objects  necessity  is  common-* 
]y  supposed  to  be ;  and  finding  that  it  is 
always  ascribed  to  causes  and  effects,  I  turn 
my  eye  to  two  objects  supposed  to  be  pla- 
ced in  that  relation ;  and  examine  them  in 
all  the  situations  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible.    I  immediately  perceive  that  they  are 
oontiguovs  in  time  and  place,  and  that  the 
object  we  call  cause,  precedes  the  other  we 
call  effect     In  no  one  instance  can  I  go  any 
farther,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  discover 
any  third  relation  betwixt  these  objects.    I 
therefore  eqlarge  my  view  to  comprehend 
several  instances ;  where  I  find  lik^  objects 
always  existing  iq  like  relations  of  contigui- 
ty  and  succession.    At  fir^t  vght  this  seems 
to  serve  but  little  to  jny  purpose.    The  re- 
flection on  several  instances  only  repeats  the 
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same  objects ;  and  therefore -esii  n^ver-gWe 
rise  to  a  new  idea.  But  iijEMm  jffartter  inqm-^ 
ry  I  find,  that  the  repetition  is  not  in  every 
particular  the  same,  but  produces  a  new  im- 
pression ;  AND  BT  THAT  MEANS  THE  IDEA, 
WHICH  I  AT  PRESENT  EXAMINE.      FOT  after  a 

frequent  repetition,  I  find,  that  upon  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  objects,  thie  mind 
is  determined  by  custom  to  consider  its  nsual 
attendant,  and  to  consider  it  in  a  stronger 
li^t  upon  account  of  its  relation  to  the  first 
object.  It  is  this  impression,  then,  or' ife- 
terminatton^  which  affords  me  the  idea  of 
NECESSITY.*'  In  various  other  passages  of 
the  Treatise,  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connexion  is  equally  admitted ; 
and,  even  when  doubts  of  its  existence  are 
expressed,  they  are  qualified  by  phlrases, 
tliat  limit  the  application  of  the  doubt  to 
liiose  mere  words  of  myitery^  which  ^our 
scholastic  nomenclature  has  combined  with 
the  expression  of  the  simple  fact  of  the  be- 
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of  invariableness  of  antecedence,  in  the 
erder  of  tlie  phenomena  of  Nature. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
power,  which  is  thus  delivered  by  Mr  Hume, 
is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  a  form- 
er part  of  this  work,  altogether  inaccurate 
and  inadmissible.  The  belief  of  power  is 
an  original  feeling,  intuitive  and  iminediate 
on  the  perception  of  change ;  not  borrowed 
ftom  any  rcMemblance  in  the  transitions  of 
thought  But,  whether  the  theory  of  power 
advanced  by  A^  be  ajurt  theory^  is  one  que- 
stion :  ndiether  he  deny  that  we  have  any 
idea  ofpawer^  is  another  question.  He  may 
be  right  in  the  latter  question,  and  be  as 
wrong  as  I  conceive  him  to  be  in  the 
^former.  An  error  in  the  former  question 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  dangerous 
consequences }  for,  if  we  be  irresistibly  de- 
termined, as  he  allows,  to  ascribe  to  the  an- 
tecedent in  a  sequence  that  invariableness 
of  priority  which  constitutes  power,  we  have 
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all  which  is  necessary  for  any  physical  ct 
moral,  or  theological  arguments^  that  are 
founded  on  the  belief  of  power.  The  de- 
nial of  the  very  idea  of  any  permanent  re- 
lation, in  the  latter  question,  however,  would 
necessarily  involve  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences ;  for,  if  we  could  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, that  a  doctrine  so  false  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  nature  should  be  adopted 
by  any  one,  it  would  immediately  deprive 
hira  of  that  foresight  of  the  future  whioh  b 
necessary  for  the  physical  purposes  of  life, 
and  of  all  the  consolation  and  peace,  and 
hi^piness,  and  virtue,  of  a  filial  security  in 
the  existence  of  the  Father  and  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe.  It  is,  therefore,  no  com- 
mon misreplresentation  of  a  theory,  to  as^ 
cribe  to  it  falsely  a  denial  of  the  idea  of 
power  i  and  to  ascribe  it  to  the  theory  of 
Mr  HuM£  is  assuredly  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The  circumstances!  which  Dr  Reiq  has 
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urged^in  oppoflitioB  to  this  dmost  inooir- 
cnvaUe  seepticiiin^  which  he  ascribes  to  Mr 
HuMB,  are,  we  shall  acoordingl j  find,  equal^ 
ly  consisteiit  with  the  theory  l^hich  he  wish- 
ed to  overthrow,  as  with  that  which  he  has 
himself  asserted.  Nor  is  this  harmony  of 
tb»  theories  at  all  wonderful;  for,  that  We 
ave  detenniiied  irresistibly  to  the  bdief'  of 
iwaoariMeneu  of  mnteeedenoe^  is  allowtel  by 
Mr  Hume, — that  our  belief  of  power  is  m- 
Uatim^  m  the  opinion  of  Dr  Rnn^-Hund, 
httwever  <^posite  his  language  nay  be,  lu- 
mvioUmeit:  of  antecedence  is  the^  very  pmoer 
fm  which  Dr  Reid  contends.  Hiii  t^^go^ 
raenta  for  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  power, 
thwefor^  instead  of  being,  as  he  supposed, 
damonstrative  of  follacy  in  the  negiftrre  part 
ci  JM^'HcMs's  reasoning,  must  be  allowed 
tafoim  a  strong  additional  support  of  its 
tradi  I  sinoe  it  will  appear,  cm  examination, 
that  the  belief  of  incwmMenui  of  anieee^ 
dence  is  all  which  is  essentially  comprised 
ia  thdae  very  aigun^eints,  ihait  are  adduced 
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as  involving  necessarily  Ae  eziatenoe  of  the 
ideaof  jMmvn  To  prove*  the  .oiie»  i%  i»- 
deedi  to  prove  the  other  i'  but  it  is  not  to 
afford  the  slightest  proof  of  any  thing  ad- 
ditiQn<d. 

■ 

For  the  purpose  of  examinaticm,  I  eopj 
Srnm  Dr  Reio  the  pamgraph^  in  whidi  he 
reca{Htu1ates  his  aigiunents.  . 

^  The  arguments  I  have  adduced,  aro  ta* 
ken  from  these  five  topics :  1,  That  there 
^re  many  things  that  we  can  affirm  or  deny 
concerning  power,  with  understanding.  & 
That  there  are,  in  all  languages,  words  sig- 
nifying, not  only  power,  but  signifying 
many  other  things  that  imply  power,  such 
as  action  and  passion,  cause  and  effect,  en- 
eigy,  operation,  and  others.  3.  Tliat  in  the 
atructure  of  all  languages,  thero  is  an  active 
and  passive  form  in  verbs  and  participles, 
and  a  different  construction  adapted  to  these 
fomis^of  which  diversity  no  account  can  be 
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given^  bat  that  it  has  beea  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish action  from  passion*  4,  That  there 
are  many  operations  of  the  humap  mind 
familiar  to  every  man  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  and  necessary  in  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  life,  which  imply  a  conviction  of  some 
degree  of  power  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 
5L  That  the  desire  of  power  is  one  of  the 
strongest  passions  of  human  nature  */* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  these  argu- 
ments, without  perceiviqg  immediately,  that 
they  confound  loone  and  variabfe  witl^  inva^ 
riable  sequences.  If  there  be  any  bold  scep- 
tic, who  denies  that  we  expect,  in  future,  a 
flimilarity  of  result,  from  circumstances  si- 
milar to  the  past,  the  force  of  the  proof 
must  be  allowed  to  be  irresistible :  but  it  is 
of  no  force,  when  directed  against  that  very 
difierent  theory,  which  allows  that  we  are 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  i.  chap.  S. 
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determinedy  by  the  very  niture  of  our  mind, 
to  expect,  in  all  future  time,  from  similar 
circumstances,  a  simikrity  of  result 

That  there  are  ^  many  things  which  we 
can  affirm  or  deny  concerning  power,  with 
understanding/*  is  an  evident  consequence 
of  this  principle.  We  may  say,  of  a  load- 
stone, that  it  ha$  the  power  of  attracting 
iron,  which  gold  has  not ;  because  we  have 
observed  the  past  difference  of  the  sequence, 
when,  afler  making  the  experiment  with 
gold,  a  loadstone  was  substituted,  and  be- 
cause we  believe,  that  the  approach  of  a 
loadstone  will  continue  to  he  followed  by 
the  motion  of  iron,  which  gold,  m  before^ 
will  suffer  to  remain  at  rest  In  like  man- 
ner we  rely  on  the  muscular  strength  of  one 
man,  as  greater  than  the  strength  of  an- 
other, because  we  have  seen  the  one  to  sink 
beneath  a  burthen,  which  the  others  ustained 
with  ease.  We  expect  again  what  we  have 
before  observed  in  the  same  circumstances ; 
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but  we  do  not  expect,  in  these  circumstan« 
ceSy  what  we  did  not  observe  before. 

.The  min(ff  observations  on  Power,  in- 
duded  by  Dr  Reid  in  the  reasonings  of  this 
primary  aigument,  may  perhaps  be  thought 
to  deserve  our  attention.  ^'  L  Power  is  not 
an  otyect  of  any  of  our  external  senses,  nor 
even  an  object  of  consciousness.**  This 
agreea  completely  with  what  has  been  sta^ 
ted  in  Mr  Hum£*s  Sceptical  Doubts.  ^  2. 
A  necond  observation  is,  That  as  there  are 
some  tlungs  of  which  we  have  a  direct, 
and  others  of  which  we  have  only  a  rela* 
tive  conception,  power  belongs  to  the  latter 
class.— Our  conception  of  power  is  relative 
to  its  exerticms,  or  effects.  Power  is  one 
thing ;  its  exertion  is  another  thing.*'  This 
is  only  to  say,  that  invariablenen  of  aniecc^ 
dence  is  one  thing,  and  one  single  fact  of 
antecedence  is  another  thing.  ^^  3.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  power  is  a  quality,  and  cannot  ex- 
ist without  a  subject  to  which  it  belongs.** 
Assuredly  there  can  be  no  invariableness  of 
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sequence,  without  antecedenta.  and  iXMUfr- 
quents.    ^  4.  We  caniutf  conclude  the.  .want 
of  power  from  its  not  being  exerted ;   nor 
from  the  exertion  of  a  less  degree  of  power, 
can  we  oondude  that  there  is  no  greater  de« 
gree  in  the  subject.*'    Invariableness  of  se- 
quence is  supposed,  when  the  preuiauM  cii"^ 
cwmtanca  are  similar ;  but  we  cannot  pce- 
dict  events,  when  the  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent    From  the  mere  silence  of  any  one, 
we  cannot  infer  that  he  is  dumb,  in  conse- 
quence of  organic  imperfection.    He  may 
be  silent,  only  because  he  has  no  desire  of 
speaking,  not  because  speech  would  not  have 
followed  his  desire ;  and  it  is  not  with  the 
mere  existence  of  any  one,  but  with  his  de- 
sire of  speaking,  that  we  suppose  utterance 
to  be  connected.     A  man,  who  has  no  de- 
sire of  speaking,  has  truly,  if  we  are  to  ex- 
press ourselves  with  strict  philosophic  pre- 
cision, no  power  of  speaking,  as  long  as  the 
mind  continues  in  that  state;  since  he  has 
not  the  circumstance,  which,  as  always  ioi- 
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mediately  prior,  is  essential  to  speech,  as 
much  as  any  other  antecedent  is  essential 
to  any  other  consequent ;  but,  since  he  has 
that  power,  as  soon  as  the  new  circumstance 
of  desire  arises,  and  since  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  desire  cannot  be  perceived 
but  in  its  effects,  there  is  no  inconvenience 
iff  the  eommoii  language,  which  ascribes  the 
power  of  utterance  as  a  faculty  possessed  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  the 
mind;  though,  unquestionably,nothing  more 
is  meant,  in  this  more  extensive  reference, 
than  that  the  desire,  when  it  exists,  will  be 
followed  by  the  words  which  correspond 
with  it  ^  5.  There  are  some  qualities  tliat 
have  a  contrary,  others  that  have  not; 
Power  is  a  quality  of  the  latter  kind."  This 
is  a  proposition  of  no  value,  and  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  general  argument 

In  all  languages,  tliere  must  be  such 
words,  as  actiouj  pamon^  causcj  effect^  &c.  if 
in  all  nations  the  sequences  of  events  be 
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supposed  to  be  invariable.  That,  which  ex- 
isting is  always  followed  by  a  change,  is  ve- 
ry different  from  that  of  which  the  change 
always  foUows  something  prior;  and  it, 
therefore,  is  not  wonderful  that  different 
names  should  have  been  invented,  to  ex- 
press the  difference.  But  the  deflagration  of 
gunpowder  will  be  expected  from  the  con- 
tact of  a  spark,  with  equal  certainty,  whe- 
ther we  say,  that  a  spark,  in  such  circum- 
stances, is  always  followed  by  deflagration, 
or,  merely  using  different  words,  say,  that 
the  spark  has  an  active  power  of  deflagra- 
ting gunpowder. 

To  the  same  principle  are  to  be  traced 
the  different  forms  of  verbs.  A  spark 
kindles  gunpowder :  gunpowder  is  kindled  by 
a  spark.  It  is  as  little  wonderful,  that  there 
should  be  active  and  passive  verbs,  as  that 
there  should  be  such  words,  as  before  and 
afier^  first  and  second. 
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We  proceed  on  the  belief  of  power,  both 
In  ourselves  and  others^  because  we  proceed 
on  the  belief,  that  similar  circumstances  will 
have  similar  results.  I  resolve  to  walk  with 
my  friend ;  for  I  believe,  that  my  desire  of 
moving  my  limbs  will  be  followed  by  their 
motion :  I  trust,  that  my  friend  will  accom- 
pany me ;  for  I  believe,  that  in  him  there 
will  be  a  similar  sequence  of  motions  to  vo- 
litions,  and  that  the  separate  volitions  or  de- 
sires, which  precede  the  separate  motions, 
will  follow  his  general  expressed  intention, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  usually 
followed  it. 

Ambition  is  the  desire  of  power ;  and  am- 
bition is  a  passion  that  is  felt  by  us.  But 
the  desire  of  power  is  nothing  more  than 
the  desire  of  being  obeyed :  and  we  trusty 
that,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  shall  be 
obeyed  by  the  midtitude ;  because  we  have. 
observed  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  obedience,  and  believe  that  similar  mo- 
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lives  of  fear  and  hope  will  continae  to  be 
followed,  on  their  part,  by  similar  actions. 
Since  we  are  capable  of  anticipating  those  sie- 
quences  of  human  ccmduct,  it  is  not  more 
wonderfiil,  that  power  should  be  desired, 
and  that  there  should  thus  be  a  passion  €^ 
amlntion,  than  that  food  should  be  desired 
by  the  hungry  or  by  the  luxurious,  who  ex,^, 
pect  from  it  the  same  relief  from  uneasiness^ 
and  the  same  pleasure,  which  they  remem- 
ber to  have  received  from  it  before. 

^  I  I  *  .    t     ' 

.  Such  are  the  arguments  of  Dr  Reid, 
^ich,  though  tliey  may  be  allowed  to 
prove,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  we  do 
not  regard  the  successions  of  events  as  alto- 
gether irregular,  cannot  surely  be.  consider*- 
ed,  as  establishing  any  relation,  which  is  not 
implied  in  the  theoiy.of  Mr  Hume,  and  ia 
eveiy  theoiy,  which  pi^ceedson  3n  iir^.- 
tible  determination  of  the  mind  to  the  belief 
of  uniformity  of  order  in  .the  physical  dian^ 
ges  of  the  universe^    Piwer  is  only  a  short*. 
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er  sjmonymous  expression  of  invariaUeness 
of  antecedence :  and  the  invariableness  is 
not  any  thing  separable  or  distinguishable 
from  the  antecedents  and  consequents  them- 
selves. In  all  the  ^^c)ges  which  the  sub- 
stances in  nature  undergo,  the  substances 
themselves  alone  have  any  real  existence ; 
and  what  we  tenO;  Po.^^r, :  m  %he  ^ticjpai: 
tioii  of  any,  fiiture  change,  is  itself  the  aqte* 
ceddDt  Substance^  or  it  is  nothing.  ^  i 
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That  Mr  Hume^  in  r^atding  our  belief  c^ 
power  as  intuitive,  and  yet  ocmsidering 
^  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion/*  wkich 
is  only  that  belief  itself,  to  be  derived  firom 
another  ^^  impression,''  had  not  fixed  in  his 
own  mind  with  due  precision  the  meaning 
of  his  terms,  and  was  not  aware  how  little 
reason  there  is  to  apply  the  term  ScepUcid 
to  any  theory  of  Causation,  which,  allowing 
the  invariableness  of  events  as  anteced^it 
and  consequent,  allows  truly  every  thing 
that  has  been  understood  in  die  more  my- 
sterious phrases  of  Efficiency  employed  by 
other  writers,— is,  I  think,  vary  evident, 
from  the  clearer  analysis  which,  as  I  flatter 
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mjself,  I  have  given,  both  of  the  belief  it* 
•el^  aod  of  the  circumstances  which  evolve 

it :  but,  that  he  does  believe  the  mind  to  be 
determined  irresistibly  to  a  feeling  of  the 
rehU;ion  of  Cause  and  Effect,  is  not  less  true 
on  account  of  the  seeming  want  of  exact- 
ness in  his  terms,  or  in  his  conception  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  alone  he  suppo- 
ses the  feeling  to  arise. 

If,  however,  our  belief  of  power  be  shewn 
to  depend,  not  on  perception,  nor  on  rea- 
mm,  but  on  an  instinctive  determination  of 
the  mind,  may  not  this  statement,  it  will 
perhaps  be  objected,  give  rise  to  the  denial 
of  power,  and  may  not  atheism  itself,  with 
all  its  guilt  and  wretchedness,  be  made  to 
flow  from  it?  To  loose  and  superficial 
thinkers,  such  an  objection  may  be  suppo- 
sed very  readily  to  occur :  but  it  will  not 
be  the  objection  of  a  mind  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  philosophical  inquiry,  and 
that  has  attended  to  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
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dence  oh  ifbich all  ihqoiiy  u^dmSafeTy^ertk 
If  the  ihtditive  belief  be  fallabi*6o8,  it  nhmt 
be  admitted.  Indeed^  that  there-ift-  theti  nb 
pbviteTi   but;  if  such  belief*  b^  MhMHoriB, 
b  ther6  pow^r,  whatever  be  oAr  theory  ?'ifl 
not  tfa6  truth  of- otir  perception,  the  -trudi 
of  our  reasonings,  and    every  lAiaginable 
truth,  dependent,  fnore  or  less  directly,  on 
some  principle  of  the  -  same  kind  ;^--«lnd  is 
the  supposed  danger  to  be  confined  to  one 
theory,  if  it  be  impossible,  even  for  our  ima- 
gination, to  devise  another,  to  which  exact- 
ly the  same  objection  would  not  be  equally 
applicable  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  that,  instead  of  Mr  Hume*^ 
negations,  every  proposition  had  been  af- 
^rmative :  let  us  first  suppose  him  to  have 
maintained  power  to  be  discoverable  q  pri- 
oriy — ^in  short,  to  be  perceived  like  light  and 
sound ;  would  the  truth  of  this  statiement, 
evien  though  it  were  to  be  instantly  admit- 
ted by  every  nuiid,  be  absolute  and '  inde* 
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peodentf  ^er  rather,  would  it  not  itill  be  de- 
pttident  on  a  principle,  involved  intlie  very 
belief  thatia  attached  to  perc^tion?  Is  it 
ao  absurd  and  unintelligible  propositioui 
that  the  external  substances,  which  we  con*' 
aider  as  perceived  by  us,  do  not  exist ;  or 
that,  if  there  be  substances  without  us,  they 
may  be  diffelrent'  in  every  respect,  frbm 
what  we  suppose  them  to  be  ?  It  is  a  pro^ 
position*,  I  own,  to  which  no  one  assents : 
but  it  is  a  conceivable  proposition ;  and 
the  only  reason  of  our  withholding  our 
assent  is,  that,  from  a  principle  of  our  w&j 
nature,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  be* 
lieve,  during  the  state  of  mind  which  ia 
termed  Perception,  that  we  are  perceiving 
realities^  iu)d  that  the  realities,  which  we 
perceive,  exist  as  we  penceive  tfatem.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  a  conceivable  proposition^ 
that^  notwithstanding  the  most  frequent  and 
ttntforfn'  proximity  in  the  succession  of  two 
object^,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
of  futiire:  invariable  seqqence,  mapr  if  ot  ^ist 
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between  them :  but  it  is  a  propoMtion 
whichy  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  believe ; 
and  the  only  reason  of  our  disbelief  is,  that, 
from  a  principle  of  our  nature,  we  find  it 
impossible,  in  such  circumstances,  not  tat 
bdieve  the  uniformity, 

lyet  us  Qext  suppose,  that  Mr  Hume  had 
maintained  the  relation  to  be  discoverable 
by  a  process  of  reasonings  and  that  the  truth 
of  his  theory  was  admitted  by  us  as  logi- 
cally demonstrated ;  could  we  say  of  the 
truth,  even  then,  that  it  is  in  the  strictest^ 
sense  of  the  terms,  absolute  and  independet^ 
of  all  imaginable  contingency,  or  must  it 
not,  in  this  case  also,  be  allowed  to  depend, 
in  every  stage  of  the  reasoning,  on  the  pri- 
mary validity  of  some  principle,  which  does 
not  result  from  the  argument,  but  gives  the 
argument  itself  all  the  -  force  which  it  pos- 
SMses?  That  the  propositions  between 
which  we  think  that  we  perceive  the  most 
exact  agremient,  so  as  to  infer  with  oertain*^ 
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tji  diat  what  18  true  of  the  one  must  be 
equally  true  of  the  other,  may  yet  hi^ve  dif- 
ferences unknown  to  us,  and  incapable  of 
being  discovered  by  our  limited  faculties, 
but  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  conclusion,  which, 
from  our  ignorance  of  those  differences,  we 
believe  that  we  have  drawn  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, is  not  an  unintelligible  proposition  ; 
aod  why,  in  any  particular  instance,  do  we 
not  assent  to  it  ?  It  is  not  from  the  per- 
ceived agreement  of  any  other  propositions ; 
for  the  belief  of  these  must  have  proceeded 
on  the  same  assumption  :  it  is  only  because, 
by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  we  find  it  im- 
possible not  to  believe  the  absolute  truth  of 
that  which  we  can  know  only  as  relative  to 
the  fiu^ulties  whidi  we  possess.  Is  the  prin- 
dple  of  thb  belief  less  a  principle  of  intui- 
ticm,  than  that  by  which  we  are  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  belief  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  eSect?  Is  it  alone  universal,  and  the 
other  partial?  Or,  if  there  be  degrees, 
have  we  not  rather  a  more  undoubting  be- 
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r,'  that  any  phenomenon  perceived  by 
U8  is  ipi  eflSdct  of  aome  preceding  change^ 
thanthat  the  result  of  any  of  our  logical  in-' 
ferences  from  the  appearances  of  things  is: 
absolutely  true  ?  It  is  coneeivaUen  without 
any  difference  of  the  sequence  of  the  men^ 
tal  phenomena  which  form  the  whole  of  our 
consciousness,  that '  man .  might  have  b^en 
created  capable  of  perceiving,  or  rather  of 
imagining  that  he  perceived^  external  quali* 
ties,  where  there  are  none^-^^-of  inferring 
agreement  where  there  is  oione,— ^(sup« 
posing  causation^  where  there  is  none*  He 
cannot  (think,  that  he  was  so  created,  in  any 
one  of  these  three*  cases;  (  but.  that  he  can* 
not,  is,  in  all  the  three  cases,.and  in  allalijke^ 
owing  to  a  principle  of  belief  which  ia*  pri<f 
mary  and  independent  of  argument « -What, 
then,  are  rwe  to  say 'of  the  danger,  of  nega- 
tions, which  remains  exactly  thesame^  wfaoi 
the  nc^tions  are.jreversed?  I^  ind^iedi 
the  ultimate  evidence  be.  of  the  same  kind, 
the  possibility  of  mistake  is  not  dijnintahed, 
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hut  tncfeaaed,  bytha. number  of  cousecu- 
tive  propositioDa;  and^  therefore,  if  the  be- 
lief of  power  were  supposed  to  arise  irom  a 
process  of  ratiocination,  not  from  an  imme- 
diate and  irresistible  determination  of  the 
rniud^  it  would  still  be  bA  dependent  as  now 
on  some  primary  intuitio&i  and  would  have 
no  other  di^erence,  than  that  of  being  a  little 
more  liable  to  mistake.  '  ^ 


•  1 


It  may  be  remarked  also,  of  the  dembn^ 
atrationa  of  reasoning,  that^  in  addition  to 
the  general  principle  that  determines  to  the 
belief  of  the  agreement  of  the  separate 
propositions,  there  is  always  some  primary 
proposition^  of  which  the  truth,  is  as  much 
assumed  as  that  of  causation^  which  serves 
as  the  basis  of  the  propositions  that  follow ; 
and  Without  the  assumpticm  of  the  truth  of 
whidi,  as  independent  of  the  aigument  that 
follows  ft,  there  must  ^ther  be  an  infinite 
aeries  of  propositions,  or  no  belief  whatever. 
Tlie  force  of  the  objection  is  thus  doubled. 
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or  more  than  doubled^  when  applied  to  any 
theory,  which  derives  the  belief  cxf  power 
from  a  process  of  reasoning. 

To  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  belief  to  a 
principle  of  intuition,  it  appears  then,  is,  if 
the  intuition  be  real,  to  fix  it  on  the  firm- 
est possible  foundation.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  truth  of  such  a  reference,  it 
is  surely  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
vain  and  frivolous  scepticism,  which  would 
afieet  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  belief  itself : 
and  yet,  it  has  been  so  confounded  by  the 
opponents  of  Mr  Hume,  who  uniformly  ar- 
gue, as  if,  not  content  with  denying  the 
possibility  of  perceiving,  a  priori^  or  of  in- 
ferring by  reason,  the  invariable  fiiture  se- 
quence of  any  two  objects,  he  had  denied 
also,  that  sudi  a  sequence  is  an  object  of  our 
belief.  The  misconception  of  this  part  of 
his  doctrine  has  been  already,  however, 
pointed  out.  The  universality  of  the  intui- 
tiop,  and  the  irresistible  influence  on  our 
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neaaoning  and  conduct,  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied,  are  stated  by  him  in  the  fullest 
and  liveliest  manner,  i|nd  are,  in  truth,  as 
has  been  shewn,  the  very  difficulty,  which, 
inconsistently,  but  industriously,- he  labours 
to  solve. 

'  It  would  not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  imagine 
language  on  the  subject,  stronger  and  more 
explicit,  than  that  of  Mr  Hume  himselE 
^  This  belief,"  he  observes,  ^'  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  placing  the  mind  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul, 
when  we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as 
to  feel  the  passion  of  love,  when  we  receive 
benefits ;  or  hatred,  when  we  meet  with  in- 
juries. All  these  operations  are  a  species  of 
natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  pro- 
cess of  the  thought  and  understanding  is  able, 
either  to  produce  or  to  prevent  *.'* 
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On  whiitever  principle  the  force  of  expe-^ 
rience  depend,  ^  none  but  a  feol  or  tt  mad^ 
man,"  he  sayis,  ^  wiM  ever  pretend  to  dis- 
pute the  authority  of  experienee,  or  to  re- 
ject that  great  guides  of  human  life."  His 
scepticism,  therefore,  as  to  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect, — if  the  suspicious  name  of 
^c^iciMimust  be  given  to  a  question  of 
the  justest  philosophic  analysisy'^^-^onsiBts, 
not  in  denying  any  one  of  our  first  prin- 
cfples^  but  in  tracing  to  one  of  them,  ba  its 
ultimate  source^  the  force  of  our  varions  irea- 
sohihgs  on  the  uniformity  of  the'  Oirder  of 
Nature, 

■  •      ■  •  .     .  -  :         .  .  .      -       ,    ^ 

When  BERKELEy,  not  content  with  hem^ 
tilting  as  to  the  grounds  of  bur  belief  in  tin 
external  world,  boldly  denied  its  existence, 
what  dangerous  consequences  might  haV^ 
been  supposed  to  flow'from  the  denial !  How 
absurd,  it  might  be  said,  did  all  social  virtue 
become,  to  man,  who  was  to  be  for  ever  in 
a  state  of  solitude ;  and  what  magnificent 
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arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity  were 
annihilated  in  the  general  desolation  produ^ 
ced  by  a  few  propositions !  These  desola-* 
ting  propositions  it  is  not  eaisy  for  mere  lo# 
gic  to  confute :  yet  no  evil  consequence  can 
flow  from  them ;  because  they  are  opposed 
bj  feelings,  akin  to  those '  which  are  the  uU 
ttmate  source:  of  all  conviction,  and  para* 
mount  to  demonstration  itself.  The  prin-^ 
ciple,  by  which,  in  the  state  of  mind  that 
b  termed  perception^  we  consider  our 
sensations  as  mark$  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  worId»  has  a  force  too  power<^ 
ful  to  be  weakened  by  any  theory ;  and 
even  the  celebrated  sceptic  who  oppo^ 
sed  it,  inconsistently  but  amiably  pious  and 
benevolent,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  opposi- 
tion, so  comj^etely  under  its  influence,  as  to 
deliver  his  theory,  professedly  for  the  con^ 
futi^icm  of  those  v^yfreetbmkers  and  athe^ 
ists^  whose  actuld  existence  his  theory,  if  ri-* 
gtdly*  exiumned,  mighJt  be  considered  almost 
as  denying; 'Or  at  least  as  rendering  in  thi$ 
higbeM  degree  doabtfoL 
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AVhen  we  address  a  philosopher,  who  spe* 
calatively  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  a  prin- 
ciple  of  this  kind  alone  our  sensations  are 
evidence  of  things  external,  we  believe,  as 
much  as  when  we  address  the  vulgar,  that 
he  will  be  moved  by  the  reasonings  which 
are  founded  on  the  belief  of  external  things; 
because  it  is  his  belief  alone,  not  the  source 
of  it,  which  we  address.  If  that  belief  be 
the  same,  whether  it  be  intuitive  or  demon* 
strative,  his  judgments,  and  emotions  and 
actions  will  be  the  same*  He  will  approve 
and  disi^prove,  and  hate,  and  fear,  and  de- 
spise, and  love,  alike  in  eithec  case.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  a  philosopher  believe  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  every  reasoning 
founded  on  that  belief  will  be  the  same, 
whether  the  evidence  of  the  relation,  as  felt 
in  its  irresistible  force,  be  intuitive  or  de- 
monstrative ;  imd  we  have  exactly  the  same 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  common  duties  of 
social  life  will  be  altogether  omitted  by 
him,  because  he  r^ards  as  intuitive  his 
belief  of  the  extenial  exiitenee  of  the  per- 
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sons  and  places,  and  things  to  which  his  du- 
ties relate,  as  that  he  will  deny  any  power 
whatever,  because  he  regards  as  intuitive  his 
belief  of  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect , 

# 

How  many  perplexities  are  involved,  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  infinities !  Yet  we  do 
not  less  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter,  because  the  most  lu- 
dicrous absurdities  may  be  inferred  from  it. 
It  may  be  proved  unanswerably,  as  far  as 
mere  logic  is  concerned,  that  no  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  however  small  in  appear-- 
ance,  can  ever  be  traversed  by  a'  moving 
body,  however  rapid  its  motion  may  be : 
for,  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  some 
time,  however  small,  is  requisite ;  and  there- 
fore, since  the  space  supposed  is  in^nitely 
divisible,  to  pa3s  over  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  must  require  an  infinite  number  of 
times.  Yet,  though  the  conclusion  be 
logically  irresistible,  it  is  a  conclusion,  at 
which  we  smile  only,  without  admitting  it ; 

and  we  certainly  should  be  astonished  at 

Hh 
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the  zeal  of  any  devout  theolo^an,  who 
should  be  ahocked  with  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  doctrme  of  the.  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter,  because  it  might  be 
shewn  from  it^that  the  Children  of  Israel  must 
have  spent  a  whole  etemity^before  they  could 
have  passed  through  the  wilderness,  or  evqi 
through  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  principles 
independent  of  reasoning,  in  the  mind,  whidi 
save  it  from  the  occasional  follies  of  its  ovm 
ratiocinations.  By  these,  we  can  believe, 
where  there  is  no  argument,  and  can  disbe- 
lieve, where  there  is  argument,  without  a 
single  demonstrative  imperfection.  It  is  from 
them,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  every  ar- 
gument derives  its  force ;  and  therefore,  if 
there  were  no  belief  without  reasoning, 
there  could  be  no  reasoning  whatever,  and 
Demonstration  itself  would  be  a  word  alto- 
gether meaningless. 

In  ascribing  the  belief  of  efficiency  to 
such  a  principle,  we  place  it,  then,  on  a 
foundation,  as  strong  as  that  on  which  we 
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suppose  our  belief  of  an  external  worlds 
and  even^  of  our  own  identity,  to  rest  What 
daring  atheist  is  he,  who  has  evet  truly  dis- 
believed the  existence  of  himself  and  others  ? 
For  it  is  he  alone,  who  can  say,  with  corre- 
sponding argument,  that  he  is  an  atheist, 
because  there  is  no  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.    The  doctrine  of  the  intuitive  belief 
of  that  relation  may,  indeed,  have  been  dan- 
gerous, to  him  who  does  not  go  to  bed  that 
he  may  sleep,  nor  rise  that  he  may  enjoy 
another  day,  nor  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
grasp  an  object,  nor  eat  that  he  may  satisfy 
his  hunger :  but  it  is  only  to  an  individual 
so  unlike  all  the  human  beings  around  us, 
that  the  doctrine  can  have  had  any  evil  con- 
sequence ;  for  he  who  performs  a  single  ac- 
tion of  daily  life,  in  reliance  on  the  simila- 
rity of  the  future  to  the  past,  has  already 
confessed  the  existence  of  Goo, — ^as  far  9s 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  Goo  depends 
on  the  belief  of  mere  causation.    If,  as  Mr 
Hume  confesses,  ^  none  but  a  fool  or  a  mad- 

Jih2 
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man''  will  deny  the  authority  of  that  prin- 
ciple, he  confesses  that  none  but  a  fool  or  a 
madman  will  deny  the  just  reasonings,  wludi 
are  founded  on  that  principle.  The  theism, 
which  flows  from  it,  will,  therefore,  be  as 
much  believed  by  him,  as  the  simple  propo- 
sition, which  also  flows  from  it,  that  fire  will 
warm  him  to-morrow ;  or,  if  he  afiect  to 
disbelieve  the  theism,  he  will  state,  as  the 
reason  of  his  disbelief,  some  supposed  in- 
consistency in  parts  of  the  ratiocination, 
not  his  doubt  of  that  fundamental  principle, 
by  which  alone,  he  can  expect  warmth  from 
the  fire  of  to-morrow.  "  Nature,"  as  Mr 
Hume  has  well  observed,  ^  will  always 
maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail,  in  the  end, 
over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever. 
Though  we  should  conclude,  for  instance, 
that,  in  all  reasonings  from  experience,  there 
is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of 
the  understanding ;  there  is  no  danger,  that 
these  reasonings,  on  which  almost  all  know- 
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ledge  dep^ids,  will  ever  be  affected  by  such 
a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be  not  engaged 
by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be 
induced  by  some  other  principle,  of  equal 
wet^t  and  authority;  and  that  principle 
will  preserve  its  influence  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  the  same.'' 

When  we  examine  the  systems  of  atheism, 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  have  produced  any  impression  on  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  minds  that  have  been 
aiibject  to  their  Influence,  we  find  some, 
which  are  founded  on  false  and  extravagant 
analogies  of  productive  powers  in  matter, 
or  on  narrow  views  of  the  Universe,  and  on 
an  unwillingness  to  discover  in  it  marks  of 
creative  design  and  goodness ;  but  we  dp 
not  find  any  which  are  founded  on  a  gene- 
ral disbelief,  that  prevents  the  expectation 
of  warmth  firom  fire,  and  of  relief  of  hunger 
from  food*  Even  he,  who  professes  to  dis- 
cover no  traces  of  th^  designs  of  a  Creator, 
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is  himself  a  designer  every  moment;  and 
little  reason  is  there,  therefore,  to  fear  the 
atheistic  effects  of  any  doctrine,  which  doa 
not  prevent  us,  if  the  theological  argument 
he  well  stated,  from  having  as  mnch  belief 
in  the  existence  of  Gron,  as  we  have  in  our 
own  continued  existence,  or  in  the  existence 

> 

of  the  friend  who  may  be  sitting  beside  us, 
or  in  the  warmth  of  fire,  and  the  coldness 
of  snow. 

tVhile  MrHuME,  then,  admits,  and  exprea- 
ses  as  strongly  as  any  other  philosopher,  the 
force  of  that  determination  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  belief  of 
power;  the  suspicion,  attached  to  his  doctrine 
with  respect  to  it,  must  have  arisen  from  the 
general  character  of  his  writings,  not  from  at* 
tuition  to  this  particular  part  of  them ;  for, 
since  all  are  able  to  understand  the  wordi 
of  praise  or  censure,  in  which  a  general 
character  may  be  conveyed,  and  few  aire  able 
to  wei^  and  appreciate  tibe  works  inmi 
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which  that  character  has  arisen,  there  are 
niaiij,  who  hate  and  dread  a  name,  without 
knowing  why  it  is  that  the  name  should  be 
dreaded,  and  tremble  at  the  consequences  of 
opinions,  which,  if  they  knew  what  those 
opinions  were,  might  seem  to  them  as  void 
of  danger  as  their  own,  from  which  they 
have,  perhaps,  no  other  difference  than  of 
the  mere  phrases  employed  to  express  them. 

lliat,  in  Mr  Hume's  view  of  the  origin 
^  of  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion,"  ma- 
ny errors  are  intermixed  with  his  assertion 
of  the  irresistible  determination  of  the  mind 
to  the  beli^  of  power,  I  need  not  repeat, 
after  the  exposition  of  those  errors  in  so 
many  of  the  preceding  pages.  But,  when 
lie  states,  as  the  result  of  his  Sceptical 
Doubts,  the  general  proposition,  ^  that  in 
all  reasonings  from  experience,  there  is  a 
step  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not  sup« 
ported  by  any  argument  or  process  of  the 
understanding,*'  he  asserts  nothing  n)ore 
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in  this  doctrine  than  his  opponents .  tHeiii' 
selves  assert  The  followers  of  Dr.  'Rehh. 
and  the  followers  of  Mr  Hume,  are  in  this 
respect  in  perfect  harmony.  The  onlj  re* 
markable  circumstance  is»  that  while  Dr 
Reid  ^  admits  our  belief  of  uniformity  of 
order  in  the  sequences  of  events  in  Nature 
to  be  the  belief  of  ^  a  contingent  tr^th,*' 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  proof  by  reason- 
ing, as  having  itself  the  evidence  of  "  a 
first  principle,"'  he  still  thinks  that  he  is  the 
asserter  of  a  doctrine  very  different  from, 
that  with  which  he  completely  agrees, — at- 
tacking in  Mr  Hume  a  scepticism,  which 
does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  his  own, 
and  asserting  most  strenuously  the  fbrce  of 
that  instinctive  belief  of  power,  of  the  ir* 

*  f'  As  thig  belief  is  universal  among  mankind,  and  is  not 
grounded  upqn  any  antecedent  reasoning,  but  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  itself;^  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  first 
principle^  in  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  that  word."— ^ 
Es8.\Y8  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  PowBRS,  Essay  vL  diap.  6. 
Om  ike  First  Ptineipki  ^  Coniingttd  Trtf^. 
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resistible  force  of  which  Mr  Hume  is  him- 
sdlf  an  equally  strenuous  asserter. 

The  just  analysis,  then,  which  reduces  our 
expectation  of  similarity  in  the  future  trains 
of  events  to  intuition,  we  may  safely  adopt, 
without  any  fear  of  losing  a  single  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God,  or  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  humbler  causes,  that  are 
continually  operating  around  us ; — till  it  be 
shewn,  that  physical  demonstration  itself  is 
not  dependent,  for  all  its  force,  on  some 
primary  truth  of  the  same  order,  and  that, 
hence,  if  the  belief  of  power  had  depended, 
not  on  an  immediate  and  irresistible  deter- 
mination  of  the  mind,  but  on  reason,  it 
would  have  rested  on  a  principle  of  surer 
OvidencCf. 
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Note  A.  Page  17. 


•*  Similar  objects,'*  says  Mr  Humk,  "  are  always  cotw 
joined  with  «mi]ar.  Of  tliis  we  have  experience.  Suitably 
to  this  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be, 
An  obfectJbOowed  hy  another ^  and  xcJiere  all  the  objects^  si- 
milar to  the  Jirsty  are  JbBowed  by  objects  similar  to  the  se* 
eond,  Ory  in  other  vxyrdsy  tcherey  If  Hie  first  direct  had 
not  been,  ihe  second  never  had  existed!^  This  last  drcum- 
atanoe,  if  very  rigidly  examined,  is  not  admissible  into  a 
just  definition  of  a  cause,  in  drcumstances  like  those  of  the 
physical  universe,  in  which  there  is  at  the  same  moment  a 
concurrence  of  many^  trains  of  phenomena ;  however  just  it 
might  have  been,  if  there  had  been  only  a  series  of  antece- 
dents and  consequents  in  one  simple  train.  Though  there 
may  be  no  permanent  and  imiferm  relation  of  the  concur- 
ring trains  to  each  other,  there  b  yet  no  imiMX>bability  in 
the  suppo^tion,  that  there  may  often  be  such  a  relation  of 
the  antecedent  in  one  <^  the  trains  to  the  phenomenon  which 
h  immediately  consequent  in  another  of  the  trains,  that  the 


dMDgB  1^^  hive  ttioBx  jhee,  thmi^  diB  JBteCBdent » 
which  wc  kAt  it  in  that  pnticukr  ■wpwBBg,  hid  bam  ^- 
aent:  and  way  wfinitMwi,  tbHafinik  mnt  ht  tttOBtoiB,' 

,  that  exdadai  the  poaiUe  ageuy  of  oM^idDg  nkjedi^ 
iriudi,  iq^tfatdy,  m^fat  han  been  wiffltkt  to  pradnce 
the  paiticuLff  pbenooiengp,  tfiatianftRed  to  maytmtnt 
them.  A  hand*  for  example^  ms^heU  apiaee</^imQ,aiid 
TOMff  uppntA  a  kiaditaae  with  it,  ia  exactly  the  ameih* 
ndkn,  and  with  exactly  the  aame  vdootfi  at  dut  widi 
irindi  the  inn,  if  free,  mMilditadf  have  ^ipraMhad  it  In 
tlua  caw,  it  ia  evident,  that,  iriietho-  we  iqpvd  die  notiaB 
of  the  iroii  aa  produced  by  the  hand,  or  hj  the  loodatooe, 
the  ^it  effect  might  not  haw  ftem,  and  j/et  the  eeami 
m^At  have  exitted.  The  additioD  <^  tlus  dKunutanoe  % 
however,  (^  no  esKQtial  ooDseqtKnce  to  the  thenyof  cauta' 
tico,  which  dqienda  only  oo  the  bdieved  inrariaUeneM  of 
the  sequence,  in  paat,  prcwnt,  and  future  tim^  and  don 
not  requinof  us  to  take  into  account,  what  nii^tjCr  mi^t 
not,  have  been,  in  othn*  MtuatJom,  in  wluch  the  aotecedent 
was.  different  from  that  of  whidi,  end  of  which  alooe^  the 

.  relation  to  the  particular  cmuequent  is  feh  by  ua. 

In  the  same  qarit  of  rigid  acrutiny,  I  may  icmark,  thai 
the  phraae,  in  Mr  Hdhb^  ddinitinn  of  a  cauae,  one  a^tct 
JhOavoed  by  another,  ia  inaccurate,  if  the  word  Ot^ect  be 
used  synonymoudy  with  Subatance,  and  is  not  aufficMody 
predse,  if  it  have  any  other  meaniiig.  There  may  be  cau- 
sation, where  thireixne  substaoOe}  and  only  one  aubotano^ 
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the  dbmgesi  a[  lAidk  are  ncipiocalljr  anteoedait  and  oonae- 
queni;  as,  in  othor  cases,  the  dumges  to  wUdi  we  ^ve  the 
name  of  Effscts,  are  produced  in  one  substance,  on  the  pre- 
sence of  another.  Such  is  the  qpedes  of  causattnn,  in  a 
Tery  burge  proportion  of  the  affections  of  the  mind,  that  do 
not  result  firom  the  direct  influence  of  external  things,  but 
fiom  previous  feelings  of  the  mind  itself.  The  contempla- 
tion of  some  distant  good,  which  b  one  state  of  the  mind, 
is  fiiUowed  by  the  desire  of  that  good,  which  b  a  difiisrent 
stateof  die  same  nund;  and  the  one  feeling  b  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  feeling,  as  much  as  the  presence  of  a  lens 
on  wfaidi  a  sun-beam  falls,  b  the  cause  of  the  convergence 
or  dispernon  of  the  rays.  In  like  manner,  wbea  a  body 
continues  in  motion,  the  cause  of  the  motion  at  any  one 
mffliw"^  b  not  the  primary  impelling  force,  which  has 
oeased,  but  the  state  of  the  moving  body  itself,  at  the  mo- 
ment preceding  that  in  which  the  motion  b  observed  by 
us.  The  cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in  a  sequence  of 
changes,  are  not  necessarily  different  substances ;  they  may 
be  only  the  same  substance,  in  successive  states,  cither  dif- 
foent  or  similar. 

Still,  however,  whether  the  cause  and  effect  be  different 
substances,  or  different  states  of  the  same  substance^  the 
cause  must  tiwayshe  a  mbtkmce  exUtinff  in  a  certain  HaU^ 
and  the  effect  too  a  mbstance  exMng  in  a  certain  etate^ 
We  sometimes,  indeed,  in  qieaking  of  cause  and  effect,  ap- 
ply  the  terms  to  dlgccU^  sometimes  to  events:  but  there  b 
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in  this  case  no  real  dBfiertnoe..  EvenU  $re  obfecU  hegaaaoiog 
Id  exist  in  diffisrent  drcumstanoes;  and  tbe  woid  has  nv 
meaning,  but  as  agnificant  of  the  objects  themselTes  in  that 
altered  drcumstanoes.  When  we  say,  then,  that  one  event 
is  the  cause  of  another,  we  do  not  mean,  that  an  event  is 
any  thing  different  from  the  objects  that  are  before  us  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  There  are  some  objects,  the 
presence  of  which,  in  all  drcumstanoes,  is  attended  with  a 
certain  effect;  there  are  other  objects,  of  which  thepiesenoe 
is  only  in  certain  drcumstanoes  productiye  of  change ;  and 
it  is  in  this  latter  case,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
an  eventj  as  the  cause  of  a  change ;  because  the  reference 
mgnifies,  that  the  obfect^  which  is  the  real  cause,  has  b^un 
to  exist  in  the  particular  circwMtances^  in  which  alone  it 
has  been  formed  by  nature  to  be  th6  antecedent  of  the  par- 
ticular change.  When  a  certain  change  is  the  conscquc  nee 
of  the  [H'escnce  of  an  object  in  all  circumstances,  even  the 
vulgar  think  only  of  the  object  itself,  in  thdr  reference  of 
causation.  Thus,  as  tlie  sun  is  never  viable  without  an  in- 
crease of  heat,  they  have  no  hentation  in  saying,  that  iki 
sun  is  a  cause  of  heat  But,  when  it  is  cmly  in  certain  dr- 
cumstanoes, that  an  object  is  productive  of  diange,  we  al- 
most lose  aght  of  the  ample  object  itself,  in  our  reference, 
and  transfer  the  causation  to  that  change  of  drcumstanee^ 
by  which  the  object  has  begun  to  exist  in  the  particular 
state  of  fitness.  A  nngle  word  is,  in  this  way,  suffident  to 
express,  what  might  otherwise  require  the  paraphrastic  vat 
of  many  words.    Vfhtn  gunpowder,  which  is  inert,  as  long 
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^  it  x^emains  a  dark  mass  before  us,  becomes  a  deltructive 
fefce  iR^en  kindled,  we  ascribe  the  violent  concusapn,  in 
oommon  language,  not  to  the  gaseous  products  in  th^  state 
of  high  elasddty,  which  are  the  antecedent  obfecis  or  real 
pauses,  but  to  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder ;  expressing 
briefly,  in  a  few  syllables,  what  would  require  many  hard 
woids,  if  we  were,  to  endeavour  to  express  it  with  chemical 
precision,  ^et  it  is  evident,  tliat  to  consider  an  events  ra- 
ther than  an  cbject^  as  the  cause  of  any  change,  is  cmly  to 
go  back  an  addition^  step  in  our  reference,  and  to  ascribe 
the  effect,  not  to  thos^  circumstances  immediately  preceding 
it,  which  in  scholastic  language  are  termed  the  proximate 
cause,  but  to  the  drcumstances  immediately  preceding  tb^ 
proximate  cause. 


Note  B.  p.  17, 

To  the  umversal  prioarity  of  ca^se8,  there  is  in  name,  but 
in  name  only,  one  apparent  exception,  in  the  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  pheoQm^na  of  the  world,  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
t  posed  plans  of  the  Supreme  Being;  since  the  Xexm  is  then 
F  qipGed,  not  to  the  prkn:,  but  to  the  subsequent  event 
1^  The  Jhud  cwAfi  of  any  thing  is  the  good  which  follows  it. 
f  Thus,  siiKe  adversity  rouses  and  exercises  the  magnanimity 
t  of  the  sufierei^  and  the  benevdence  of  tjiose  who  ate  wit- 
\  jiijssei^ofhb  sufferings,  a  philosophic  <^timist  considers  the 
'.  pfojudioii  und  strengthening  of  ^bo^e  noUe  qualiti^  as 
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the  final  cauie  of  every  phyacal  evQ.    But  it  is  evideirty 
that,  even  in  this  apfdicatkm  of  the  term,  the  real  implied^ 
cause  is  pricnr;  and  it  is  only  from  a  double  metnyiiiyf 
that  it  appears  to  be  subsequent   The  two  events  obeenred 
by  us  are,  in  the  expresdkm,  placed  for  those  drcuniAtances, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  preceded  them  in  the  IKvioe 
Mind ;  and  we  mem  only,  that  ike  amsideraiion  of  that 
virtue,  ix^iich  adversity  would  tend  to  produce  en*  cherish, 
ivas  the  cause  of  that  Divine  purpose  or  voiUion^  in  conse^ 
quenoe  of  which  adveraty  exists.     It  is  in  relation  to  th^ 
Deity  alone,  that  the  phrase  is  at  all  intdligible ;  and,.in 
rdation  to  his  design,  the  ooqaderation  of  that  good  whidi 
we  term  the  final  cause,  and  not  the  instrumental  evil,  whidi 
to  our  observation  precedes  it,  was  in  truth  tho  prior  cir- 
cumstance.    He  conceived  the  good ;— ^e  willed  it ;— Tend, 
vrillii\g  it,  willed  also  what  was  to  produce  it. 


Note  C.  p.  27- 

So  httk  are  the  qufdides  of  a  substance  distii^uishaUe  froQl 
the  substance  itself,  that  what  we  term  a  Substance  is  expra* 
sive  only  of  the  coi^xistence  of  certain  qualities.  Byitsqua- 
lities  we  know  it;  and  if,  in  our  conception,  we  en^avour  to 
strip  it  of  these,  we  leave  nothing,  that  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing known  to  us,  as  actually  existing;  for  it  can  beobwrved 
by  us,  only  aa  being  that  of  which  the  presence  is  the  an- 
tecedaitofaartain  changes,  in  us,  the  jobserverSk  We  lyeaK 
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of.  ioe^  for  eiuuoiple,  as  a  substance;  and  we  say,  that  it  is 
of '  a  certain  wei^t,  cold,  peQucid)  liqucfiable  at  a  ccrtun 
temperature.  But,  if  we  examine  what  is  meant  in  these 
words,  we  shall  find,  that  what  we  thus  ascribe  as  qualities 
to  the  ioe,  are  only  relations  of  antecedence  to  certain  feel-. 
ings  exdted  in  us,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  throu^  the 
meditimof  other  changes  of  external  things.  The  coldness, 
peDuddity,  wdi^i^  and  other  qualities  combined  with  these, 
are,  when  united  in  the  single  reference  diat  oxnbin^  them 
as  co-existing,  the  ice  itself;  while  they  continue,  theref(n«, 
it  continues;  and^  when  they  cease,  wliatever  there  may 
remain,  which  beings  of  a  different  order  may  be  still  ca- 
jiahle  of  l^iqwing,  to  us  at  least,  there  is  nothing, 


NoTS  D.  p.  Ill, 

When  I  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  and  efficient 
causes,  as  representing,  under  another  name,  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  occaoonal  causes,  I  speak  of  its  similarity  (mly, 
and  not  of  the  period  in  which  it  had  its  cxigin.  I  am 
aware  that  the  same  sort  of  disdnction  prevailed  kmg  before 
BsscABTXs,  98  Well  as  after  him,  and  indeed  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  common  to  all  the  sjrstems  of  jduksophy,  fncient 
as  well  as  modern,  that  r^arded  the  powers  of  nature,  as 
something  ^JiSexeot  from  the  physical  antecedents  them* 
oelves.  It  was  imposriUe  for  the  inquirer  into  nature^  even 
^.tiie  radfst  i^  of  phUosophjry  not  to  perodv^  that  oer« 
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tain  objects  were  uniformly  foQowed  by  certain  other  oligectsi 
and  therefore,  if,  to  account  for  tlus  umfcNinity  of  order ,  he 
beUeved  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse,  in  c^ireiy  se- 
quence of  events,  to  some  mysterious  agency,  this  belief  it- 
self, whether  expressed  or  not  expressed  in  words,  must 
have  involved  the  very  distinction  of  f^yrical  and  effident 
causes,  which  those  phrases  are  now  emfdoyed  tedmkally 
to  denote. 


Note  E.  p.  119. 

The  po8s'Mliiy  of  the  occasional  direct  operadon  of  tfa^ 
Power  which  formed  the  World,  in  varying  the  usual  course 
of  its  events,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unphiloso- 
phical  to  deny :  nor  can  we  presume  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  its  probability ;  since,  in  many  cases,  of  the  wide  bear- 
ings of  which  on  human  happness  we  mustWbe  ignorant, 
it  might  be  the  result  of  the  same  benevolent  motives  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  influenced  the  Divine  Mind,  in 
the  original  act  of  creation  itself.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Divine  government,  which  admits  the  possibility  of  such 
occasional  agency,  is  very  different  from  that  which  asserts 
the  necessity  of  the  perpetual  and  uniform  operation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  immediate  or  dficient  cause  of  every 
phenomenon.  The  will  of  the  Deity,  whether  displayed  in 
those  ob\ious  variations  of  events,  which  are  termed  Mi- 
rades,  or  inferred  from  those  supposed  secret  and  invisiUe 
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.tfaanges,  which  are  ascribed  to  his  Providence,  is  itself,  in 
all  such  cases,  to  be  regarded  by  the  affirmer  of  it,  as  a  new 
physical  antecedent,  from  which,  if  it  really  form  a  part  of 
the  series  of  events,  a  difference  of  result  may  naturally  be 
expected,  on  the  same  principle,  as  that  on  wluch  we  ex- 
pect a  change  of  product,  from  any  other  new  combination 
of  physical  circumstances. 


it  is  on  this  view  of  die  Divine  Will, — as  itself,  in  every 
case  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  operate  direcdy  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  a  new  circumstance  of  physical 
causation, — diat  every  vahd  answer  to  die  abstract  argu- 
ment of  Mr  Humk'^s  Essay  on  Miracles  must,  as  I  con- 
ceive^ be  founded.  The  great  mistake  of  that  argument 
does  not  consist,  as  has  been  imagined,  in  a  miscalcu- 
lation of  the  force  of  testimony  in  general:  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  calculation  must  be  conceded  to  him,  that, 
whatever  be  the  source  of  our  early  faith  in  testimony, 
llie  rational  credit,  which  we  ^terwards  give  to  it,  in 
any  case,  depends  on  our  belief  of  die  less  improbabi- 
lity of  the  facts  reported,  dian  of  the  ignorance  or  fraud  of 
tlie  reporter.  If  the  probabilities  Mere  reversed,— -and  if  it 
appeal^  to  us  less  probable,  Uiat  any  fact  sliould  have  hap- 
pened as  stated)  Uian  Uiat  the  reporter  of  it  should  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  real  circumstances,  or  de^rous 
of  deceiving  us,-— it  matters  htde,  fix>m  what  principle  our 
faith  in  testimony  ijiay  primmily  have  flowed:  for  there 
is  surely  no  one,  who  will  contend,  that,  in  such  a  case,  we 
4Bhoald  be  led  by  any  principle  of  our  nature  to  credit  that 
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which  appeared  to  us,  at  the  Tcry  time  at  wlndl  we  gore  it 
our  assent,  unwcxlhy  <^  being  credited,  or^  in  other  words, 
less  fikelj  to  be  true  than  to  be  false. 

Whether  it  be  to  experience  that  we  owe  our  bdief  of 
testimony  in  general,  or  whether  we  owe  to  it  only  our 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  error  or  impoation,  wfaidi 
makes  us  hesitate  in  admitting  any  particular  testimony,  is 
of  no  consequence  then  to  our  bdief,  in  the  years  in  whidi 
we' are  called  to  be  the  judges  of  the  HkdBhood  of  any  ex- 
traordinary event  that  is  related  to  us.  It  is  enough,  that 
we  know,  as  after  a  very  few  years  of  life  we  cannot 
fiiil  to  know,  that  it  is  pos^ble  for  the  reporter  to  be  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  truth  of  what  he  states,  or 
capable  of  wishing  to  decdve  us.  Before  giving  our  com- 
plete assent  to  any  marvellous  tale,  we  always  weigh  pro- 
baUlity  against  probability ;  and  if,  after  weighing  these,  it 
appear  to  us  more  likely,  on  the  whole,  that  the  informa- 
tion is  false,  than  that  the  event  has  really  happened,  in 
the  manner  reported,  we  should  not  tliink  ourselves,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  more  bound  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrative,  though  a  thousand  arguments  were  urged,  far 
more  convincing  than  any  wliich  have  yet  been  offered,  to 
persuade  us,  that  there  is  an  original  tendency  in  the  mind, 
before  experience,  to  believe  whate^^er  is  related,  inthout 
even  the  slightest  feeling  of  doubt,  and  consequently,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  degree  of  pnK 
babili^. 
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It  is  not  m  ai\jr  tniscalculaticm,  then,  of  the  fierce  of  ge^ 
neral  testimony^  whether  original  or  derived,  that  the  error 
of  Mr  Hume'^s  abstract  argument  conosto.  It  lies  far 
deeper,  in  the  false  definition  of  a  mirade,  which  he  has 
given,  as  *^  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature;"*— a  defini- 
tion, which  is  acecMrdant,  indeed,  with  the  definitions  that 
have  been  usually  given  of  it  by  theolq^ans^  but  is  not  on 
that  account  more  accurate  and  precise,  as  a  philosophic 
expression  of  the  phenom^ia  intended  to  be  expressed  by 
it  To  the  theologian  himself  it  is,  I  concave,  peculiarly 
dangerous ;  because,  while  it  makes  it  essential  to  the  rea- 
lity of  a  miracle,  that  tlie  very  principle  of  continued  uni- 
formity of  sequence  should  be  false,  on  which  our  whole 
belief  of  causation,  and  oonscquendy  of  the  Divine  Being 
as  an  operator,  b  founded,  it  gives  an  air  of  inconsistency, 
and  almost  of  absurdity,  to  the  very  assertion  of  a  miracle, 
and  at  the  same  dme  deprives  the  doctrine  of  miracles  of 
its  principal  support  against  an  argument,  wliich,  if  his  dc- 
finidon  of  them  were  philosophically  a  just  one,  Mr  Hume 
must  be  allowed  to  have  urged  very  powerfully  against  them. 

In  mere  philosophy,  however,  tlie  dcfinidon,  though  we 
were  to  consider  it,  without  any  theological  view,  simply 
as  the  cxpresfion  of  certain  phenomena  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  is  tar  from  bcuig  just.  The  laws  of  Nature,  surely^ 
ore  not  violated^  wlicn  a  new  antecedent  is  foUowed  by  a 
fiew  consequent ;  they  are  violated,  only  when,  the  ante- 
cedent being  exactly  the  same,  a  different  consequent  is  the 
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result :  and  if  sudi  a  vkdatioiif-^whidi,  ag  kii^  Mb  it  Si  • 
pert  of  our  very  oonstitutkni,  to  be  impfesaed  with  an  ir» 
ratiUe  beBef  of  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  Nature,  maf 
be  said  to  invcdye,  relatively  to  this  beBrf,  a  phyacal  oob- 
tradiction,— were  necessarily  imj^Bed  in  a  nidrade,  I  do  not 
see,  how  the  testimony  of  any  number  of  witnesses,  the 
wisest,  and  most  honouraUe,  and  least  interested  firom  wuf 
personal  motive  in  the  truth  of  what  they  report,  oould  a& 
ford  evidence  of  a  miracle  that  might  amount  to  prooS 
The  concurring  statements  might,  perhaps^  be  sufficient  to 
justify  a  suspension  of  judgment  between  belief  and  dKsbe* 
lief;  but  this  suspcnaon  is  the  utmost,  which  the  evidence 
of  a  fact  so  monstrous,  as  the  sequence  of  a  diflerent  oons^ 
quent  when  the  antecedent  had  been  exactly  the  same^ 
could  reasonaUy  claim.     When  we  have  once  brought  our 
mind  to  believe  in  the  vi<dation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  we 
cannot  know  what  we  should  eitlier  believe  or  disbdiefe^ 
as  to  the  successions  of  events ;  since  we  must,  in  that  case^ 
have  abandoned  for  the  time  the  only  principle  on  which 
the  relation  of  cause  and  cfTeet  is  founded :  and,  however 
constant  the  connexion  of  truth  with  testimony,  in  the  most 
favourable  drcumstances,  may  be,  it  cannot  be  mcnre,  thougli 
it  may  be  less,  constant,  than  the  connexion  of  any  other 
physical  phenomena,  which  have  been,  by  supposition,  un- 
varied in  their  order  of  sequence,  till  the  very  moment  of 
that  supposed  violation  of  their  order,  in  which  the  mirade 
is  said  to  oan»st« 


^  ^Let  U8  BUi^pofie  a  witness,  of  the  most  honourable  charac- 
ter, to  state  to  us  a  fact,  witii  whicli  he  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  being  perfectly  acquainted,  and  in  stating  which^he 
could  not  have  any  interest  to  deceive  us,  but  might,  on 
the  contrary,  subject  himself  to  much  injury,  by  the  public 
declaration ; — ^it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  in  tlie  highest 
d^^ree  improbable,  that  his  statement  should  be  false.     To 
express  this  improbability,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
let  us  admit,  that  the  falsehood  of  his  statement,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  be  an  absolute  miracle,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  definition  that  is  given  of  a  miracle,  would 
be  a  violation  of  a  law  of  Nature.     It  would  be  a  miracle, 
then,  if,  in  opposition  to  his  former  veracity  and  to  his  own 
interest  in  the  case  supposed,  he  should  wish  to  deceive  us ; 
but,  if  it  be  a  mirade,  also,  which  he  asserts  to  have  taken 
jJace,  we  must  equally,  whether  we  credit  or  do  not  credit  his 
report,  believe  that  a  law  of  Nature  has  been  violated,  by  the 
sequence  of  an  unaccustomed  effect  after  an  accustomed 
cause ;  and  if  we  must  believe  such  a  change  as  constitutes  an 
•  absolute  violation  of  some  law  of  Nature,  in  ^thcr  case,  it  is 
imposable  to  discover,  in  the  previous  equal  uniformity  of 
Nature,  in  both  cases,— without  the  behef  of  which  regular 
order  of  sequence  we  cannot  form  the  notion  of  physical 
probabihtics  at  all,— -any  ground  of  preference  of  one  of 
these  violations  to  the  other. 

Though  we  were  to  admit,  then,  tp  testimony  in  general 
all  the  force,  for  which  Dr  Campbell  and  other  writers 
Iiave  80  laboriously,  and,  as  I  conceive,  in  relation  to  the 
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present  argument^  m  Toiiily  oontended,— «iid  thoiig|r«i 
were  to  imagbe  e\'ery  posnbie  circumstaiioe  finrouniUe  t» 
the  veracity  of  the  reporter  to  be  oombined,— the  utmoit 
that  can  be  implied  in  the  admisoon  is,  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature^  if  the  testimony  were  fiJae; 
but,  if  it  would  not  be  more  so,  than  the  alleged  vidation  of 
a  law  of  Nature,  concermng  whidi  the  testimony  i»  ofiered^ 
and  if,  beyond  the  uniformity  of  antecedence  and  cooae* 
quence  in  the  events  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  form  a  no* 
tion  of  any  power  whatever,  a  suspension  of  judgment,  and 
not  poative  beUef,  in  a  case,  in  which,  before  we  can  be- 
lieve either  of  the  violations,  we  must  have  abandoned  the 
very  principle  on  which  our  whole  system  of  j^ysical  be- 
lief is  founded,  is  all  which  the  propounder  of  a  miracle,  in 
diis  view  of  it,  con  be  supposed  reasonably  to  demand. 

It  would  be  vain,  in  such  a  case  of  suj^posed  ctjppomte 
miracles,  to  endeavour  to  multiply  the  improbabilities  on 
one  side,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  preference,  by  counting  tlie 
number  of  separate  Avitnesses,  all  wise,  all  posses^ng  the 
means  of  accurate  information,  all  honourable  men,  and  all 
perfectly  di^nterestcd,  or  having  personal  motives,  that,  if 
they  were  less  honourable,  would  lead  them  rather  to  re- 
frain from  ^nng  evidence ;  since  the  only  effect  of  thb 
combination  of  evidence  would  be  to  add  to  the  probability 
of  the  statement,  which,  if  once  we  have  admitted  the  fidse* 
hood  of  it  to  be  miraculous,  is  already  as  groat  as  it  is  pos- 
rible  to  be.    It  is  a  miracle,  that  one  witness^  who  has  had 
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rfeel  opportunities  of  accurate  observation,  and  every 
idve  of  personal  interest  to  give  a  true  representation  of 
etent,  should  yet,  in  oppodtion  to  his  own  interest,  pre- 

to  give  a  false  account  of  it  That  a  hundred,  or  a 
msand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  witnesses,  should,  in  the 
ae  drcumstances,  concur  in  the  same  false  account,  would 
ft  euracle  indeed,  but  it  would  only  be  a  miracle  still. 

probability  there  are  many  d^rees,  from  that  which  is 
rely  possible  to  that  which  is  almost  certun;  but  the 

■ 

RKuIous  does  not  admit  of  gradation.  Nobody  thinks, 
t  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage-feast 
Galilee,  would  have  been  a  greater  miracle,  if  the  quan« 
f  of  transmuted  water  had  been  doubled ;  and  a  com- 
ntator  would  surely  render  Iiimself  a  little  ridiculous, 
0,  in  descanting  on  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 

Bed  Sea,  should  speak  of  the  myriads  of  liquid  partides 
die  mass  diat  were  prevented  from  following  tlidr  usual 
one,  as  rendering  more  miraculous  the  passage  itself, 
in  if  the  number  of  drops  had  been  less  by  a  few  scores 
hundreds.  But,  if  this  numerical  calculation  would  be 
urd  in  the  one  case,  when  ap[^ed  to  a  number  of  par- 
ea  of  matter,  each  of  which,  individually,  may  be  consi« 
ed  as  exhibiting  the  influence  of  a  miraculous  interposi- 
1  of  a  Power  surpasnng  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature, 
8  surely  not  less  absurd,  when  iq[^ed  to  a  number  of 
ids,  in  each  of  which,  in  Uke  manner,  a  violation  of  an 
ostomed  law  of  nature  is  supposed.    It  b  a  mirade,  that 

drop  of  water  dxwld  become  wine:  it  b  a  mirade,  that 
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a  thousand  drops  of  water  fihould  be  so  changed.  It  is  il 
miracle^  that  a  ungle  witness,  with  many  motives  to  declare 
the  trutliy  and  not  one  motive  to  utter  a  falsehood,  should 
yet,  with  great  peril  to  Umself,  prefer  to  be  an  impostor : 
it  is  a  miracle,  that  a  thousand  witnesses,  with  the  same 
motives,  should  concur,  at  the  same  risk,  in  the  same  strange 
preference.  In  miracles,  there  are  truly,  as  I  have  said,  no 
degrees.  The  Deity  either  must  act  or  not  act,— or,  ac- 
cording to  the  false  definition  which  I  am  opposing,  a  law 
of  Nature  must  either  be  violated  or  not  violated.  There 
may  be  less  than  a  mirado ;  but  there  cannot  be  more  tluw 
a  miracle. 

As  long  as  a  miracW  is  defined  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  Nature,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  it  should  shock  our 
strongest  principles  of  behef ;  since  it  must  require  bom  us 
the  abandonment,  for  the  time,  of  the  only  principle  by 
which  we  Iiave  been  led  to  the  belief  of  any  power  whatever, 
either  in  God  liimsclf,  or  in  the  things  whicli  he  lias  creat- 
ed :«-wlule,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  defined  to  be  that  which 
must,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  definition,  be  as  improbalile 
as  false  testimony  can  be  in  any  circumstances.  It  may  be 
less,  but  it  cannot  be  more,  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  mi- 
racle, that  we  should  be  deceived  by  the  testimony  of  tlie 
best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  as  to  a  fact  of  which  they  had 
means  of  the  most  accurate  knowledge,  than  that  any  othef 
event  sliould  have  happened,  wliich  is  admitted  by  tlic  re- 
porters of  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  order  of  Nature,  as  com- 
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'^ete,  as  the  falsehood  of  the  testimony  which  reports  it  to 
193,  in  these  or  in  any  circumstances,  itself  could  be. 

With  Mr  Humk'*s  view  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  then, 
^— if  we  rashly  give  otir  assent  to  his  definition,— it  seems 
fb  me  not  very  easy  to  get  the  better  of  his  sceptical  argu« 
ment  The  very  assertion  of  a  violation  of  a  law  of  Na- 
ture is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  assertion  of  something  that  is 
inconastent  with  every  principle  of  our  physical  faith :  and, 
idler  giving  all  the  wdght  which  it  is  posable  to  give  to  the 
e%'idence  of  concurring  witnesses,  with  the  best*  means  of 
knowledge,  and  no  motives  of  interest  that  could  lead  them 
to  unsh  to  deceive,  we  may  periiaps  succeed  in  bringing  one 
miracle  against  another,-'-the  miracle  of  thdr  falsehood 
against  the  physical  miracle  reported  by  them,— but  we 
cannot  do  more  than  this :  we  cannot  render  it  less  a  viola, 
tion  of  a  law  of  Nature,— «nd  less  inconsistent,  therefore, 
with  the  principle,  which,  both  speculatively  and  practical- 
Iy,has  guided  us  in  all  our  views  of  the  sequences  of  events, 
«-that  the  reported  miracle  should  have  happened,  than 
that  the  sage,  and  amiable,  and  disinterested  reporters, 
should,  knowingly  and  intentionally,  have  laboured  to  dor 
oeive  us. 

The  definition,  however,  which  asserts  this  apparent  in* 
conastency  with  our  experience,  is  not  a  just  one.  A  mi- 
racle is  fio^  a  violation  of  any  law  of  Nature.  It  involves, 
^beniore,  primarily,  no  oontradictjoi^  nor  physical  absur- 
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dity.  It  has  nothing  ia  it  whidi  is  inoonsfltnt  with  our 
belief  of  the  most  undeviating  umfennitj  of  Nature :  ftrit 
18  not  the  sequence  of  a  different  erent  when  the  preoediiig 
drcumstanoes  have  been  the  same;  Hisaneflbct  that  it 
new  to  our  observaticMi,  because  it  b  the  result  of  new  and 
peculiar  drcumstances.  The  antecedent  has  been^  by  sop* 
position,  different;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  consequent  also  should  be  different 

While  every  mirade  is  to  be  oonadered  as  the  result  of 
an  extraordinary  antecedent^ — once  it  flows  directly  fiom  « 
higher  Power,  than  is  accustomod  to  operate,  in  the  oom<r. 
mon  trains  of  events  which  come  beneath  our  view,— the  se- 
quence, which  it  displays,  may  be  rq;arded,  indeed,  as  out 
of  the  common  course  of  Nature,  but  not  as  contrary  Ux 
that  course;  any  mcxe,  than  any  other  new  result  of  new. 
combinations  of  physical  circumstances  can  be  said  to  be 
contrary  to  the  course  of  events,  to  which,  &om  the  abso* 
^ute  novelty  of  the  circumstances,  it  has  truly  no  relatioQ 
whatever,  either  of  agreement  or  disagreement  If  we. 
suppose  any  one,  who  is  absolutdy  unanquaintifri  with  eleo* 
trical  apparatus  and  the  strange  phenomena  which  that 
apparatus  can  be  made  to  evolve,  to  put  his  hand  i^riden^t 
tally  near  a  charged  conductor,  so  as  to  recdve  bom  it  a 
slight  shock,  though  hb  sensation  may  be  difierent  fiom 
any  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  we  do  not  believ» 
that  he  will  on  that  account  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  a  vio- 
lation  of  a  law  of  Nature,  but  only  as  the  effect  of  somdt 
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which  was  unknown  to  him  before,  and  which  he  will 
fsoDoeive  therefore  to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  In  a  miracle, 
in  like  manner,  nothing  more  is  to  be  supposed.  It  is 
the  Divine  Will,  that,  preceding  it  immediately,  is  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  effect  which  we  term  miraculous; 
and,  whatev^  may  be  the  new  consequent  of  the  new  an-, 
taoedent,  the  course  of  mature  is  as  little  violated  by  it,  as 
it  was  violated  by  the  electrician,  who  for  the  first  time 
drew  lightening  fionvtbe  douds,  or  by  the  aeronaut  who 
first  ascended  to  ^,  region  of  the  air  of  more  etherial  purity 
than  that  which  allows  the  gross  substance  of  a  doud  to. 
^oat  init 

The  Ifighest  of  all  Powers,  of  whose  migh^  agency  the 
universe  irfiidi  sprung  fixnn  it  aflbrds  evidence  so  magnifi- 
pent,  has  surely  not  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  Powers  of  Na- 
tare,  because  every  other  power  is' exercised  only  in  dele- 
gated  and  fedUe  subordipation  to  his  Omnipotence.  He  is 
Aegreatestof  all  the  Powers  of  nature;  but  he  is  still  cMie 
itf  *  the  powers  of  nature,  as  much  as  any  other  power, 
idxise  houriy  or  momentary  operation  is  most  fimihar  to 
w-.r-aiid  it  must  be  a  very  fidse  philosophy,  indeed,  which 
trould  exchide  hb  Omnipotent  Will  from  the  number  of 
pofwers,  or  assert  any  extraordinaiy  appearances,  that  may 
liave  flowed  Sxm  Ym  jigew^,  to  be  violations  cf  an  order, 
ni  •wfaioi  the  ctdiaary  soquenoes  were  difiievent  before,  be* 
cause  llle  ordinary  anfiscedents  m  |iU  fivmer  time  were 
ijifcff  nr     There  /nsy  be,  or  there  may  iM  be» 


{ 
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for  thU  18  a  diffisrent  questkm, — to  bdieve,  that  Ae  HAf 
h$s,  fbr  any  particular  purpose,  ooodefloeiided  to  leved 
himself  as  the  direct  producer  of  phenomeiia  that  are  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  but,  since  we  are  wholly  unac* 
quainted  with  any  limits  to  his  power,  and  cannot  form  any 
•notion,  therefore,  of  events,  as  inore  or  less  fitted  to  be  the 
phyncal  consequents  of  his  will  to  produce  them,  it  would 
evidently  be  absurd  for  us  to  q)eak  of  any  phenomenon  that  is 
said  to  be  consequ^t  on  hiswill,asapolat]onof  the  natural 
order  of  the  phenomena  that  mig^  be  expected  to  flow 
from  an  energy,  of  the  transcendent  extent  of  whose  opera- 
tion we  are  ignorant,  and  know  only,  that  it  b  worthy  of  a 
reverent  and  grateful  admiration,  far  surpassing  what  our 
hearts,  in  the  feebleness  of  their  worship,  are  capable  of 
offering  to  it, 

.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  descent  of  stones 
from  the  sky,  are  not  regarded  as  violations  of  any  law  of 
Nature,  though  they  are  phenomena  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, which  require  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  circum- 
stances that  physically  jH'ecede  them.  What  these  circum- 
stances are,  the  witnesses  of  the  resulting  phenomena  may 
be  wholly  unable  to.  state ;  but  as  they  have  been  witnesses 
of  the  great  results,  they  know  at  least,  that  the  necessary 
combination,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  previously 
have  taken  place.  By  the  asserters  of  a  miracle,  the  same 
necessity  is  always  supposed.  They  do  not  contend,  thai, 
when  the  extraordiiiaxy  event,  which  they  term  miraculous 
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,  happened,  the  previous  circumstances  w^re-  the  same  as  at 
other  times,  when  no  such  event  was  consequent ;  any  more 
than  a  meteorolc^st  contends,  tliat,  when  stones  fall  from 
the  air,  the  previous  circumstances,  however  much  dieir 
difference  may  have  been  beyond  his  power  of  observation, 
were  absolutely  the  same  as  in  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  or 
in  any  other  ^enomenon  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  more 
familiar  to  us.     On  the  contrary,  they  contend,  that  the 
difference  of  the  effect, — as  proved  by  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  or  of  indubitable  testimony,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
truth  of  ajiy  odier  rare  phenomenon  is  established,— imphes 
Ma  extraordinary  cause ;  and  since  all  the  circumstances  of 
wliich  the  mere  senses  could  judge,  previously  to  the  mi- 
racle, were  the  same  as  had  frequendy  existed  before,  with- 
out any  such  marvellous  result,  they  suppose  the  difference 
to  have  been  in  something  wliich  was  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  perceptive  organs,  and  have  recourse  to  the  Divine  Vo- 
lition, as  a  power  of  which  the  Universe  itself  marks  tlie  ex- 
istence, and  which,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  consider  as  the  antecedent  of  the 
extraordinary  effect. 

That  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  apparently  as  inert  as  tlie 
dust  on  which  we  tread,  shoidd  suddenly  turn  into  a  force 
of  the  most  destructive  kind,  all  the  previous  circumstances 
oontinuing  exactly  the  same,  would  be  indeed  contrary  to 
the  course  of  Nature,  but  it  ^vould  not  be  contrary  to  it,  if 
the  change  were  preceded  by  the  application  of  a  spark. 

Kk 
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It  would  not  be  more  so,  if  the  antecedent  were  any  othar 
existing  Power,  of  equal  efllcacy ;  and  the  ph3racal  in- 
fluence, which  we  ascribe  to  a  single  spark,  it  would  surdy 
not  be  too  much  to  claim  for  that  6«ng,  to  whom  we  hate 
been  led  by  the  most  convindng  evidence  to  refer  the  very 
existence  of  the  explosive  mass  itself,  and  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  on  which  it  operates,  and  who  has  not  a  ks^ 
powerfid  empire  over  Nature  now,  than  he  had  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  arbse,  and  was  what  he  willed  it  to  be. 

To  that  Ahiiiglity  Power  the  kindling  of  a  mass  of  gun« 
powder,  to  which  our  humble  skill  is  adequate,  is  not  mate 
easy,  than  any  of  the  wonders  which  we  term  miraculous. 
Whatever  he  wills  to  exist  flows  naturally  from  that  verj 
will.  Events  of  this  kind,  therefore,  if  truly  taking  place, 
would  be  only  the  operation  of  one  of  the  acknowledged 
Powers  of  Nature,  producing  indeed  what  no  other  power 
might  be  capable  of  producing,  but  what  would  deserve  as 
much  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence  of  tlie 
power  from  which  it  flows,  as  any  other  phenomenon  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its  particular  an- 
tecedent. In  the  assertion  of  a  miracle,  therefore,  what- 
ever other  reasons  of  doubt  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  any 
particular  case,  there  is  no  longer  the  primary  phyncal 
absurdity  of  a  violation  of  a  law  of  Nature  to  be  brought 
against  the  physical  absurdity  •of  smother  violation  of  a  law 
of  Nature,— or  of  tlic  asserted  agency  of  a  particular  Power, 
as  marked  by  a  breach  of  that  very  order  the  unifbnnity  of 
which  is  all  that  constitutes  our  very  notion  of  Power  it- 
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self.  Every  law  of  Nature  continues  as  it  was;  for  every 
antecedent  has  its  ordinary  effect.  We  have  only  physical 
probabilities  to  be  weighed  with  phyucal  probabilities,  pre* 
dstdy  as  in  any  other  case,  in  which  any  very  extraordinary 
^ent  is  related  to  us ;  and  according  as  the  differoice  of 
these  is  greater  or  less,  oiur  doubt  or  belief  or  disbelief  is  to 
be  the  result 

The  argument  of  Mr  Hume,  in  the  only  part  of  hia 
£s8ay  that  i^r  of  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  general 
.bdief,  is  an  abstract  one ;  and  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  Note  to  enter  into  an  liistoncal  and  logical  review 
of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  any  particular  mi* 
.Fades,  but  only  to  consider  that  abstract  argument,  in  the 
universal  application,  which  its  ingenious  Author  was  in- 
clined to  make  of  it,  as  sufficient^  of  itself,  to  preclude  the 
necesaty  of  examining  tlic  evidence  of  any  miracle  what- 
ever, even  in  circumstances,  which,  if  the  event  related  had 
been  of  any  other  kind,  would  have  been  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  the  veracity  of  tlie  reporters. 

The  dsserter  of  a  Miracle, — according  to  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  it,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  imposdble  not  to 
take  of  it,  if  die  phenomenon  to  wliich  that  name  is  given 
be  minutely  analysed, — ^is  not  the  asserter  of  a  violation  of 
any  law  of  Nature.  What  he  asserts  is  the  operation  of  a 
Power  that  must  be  allowed  to  have  existed  truly  at  the 
moment  of  the  alleged  miraculous  event,  whether  we  admit, 
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or  do  not  admit  that,  particular  operadon,— the  greatest  of 
all  existing  Powers,  since  it  is  by  it  akme  that  every  other 
power  of  nature  b  what  it  is — and  of  which,  as  of  not  less 
irresistible  dominion  now,  than  it  was  in  the  moment  of  the 
ori^nal  Creative  Will,  what  we  term  the  Laws  of  Nature 
are  nothing  mqre  than  the  continued  manifestation^ 

If,  indeed,  the  as&erter  of  a  miracle  had  to  combat  with 
an  athdst,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  conditions  of  the  rea- 
scming  would  be  changed,  and  that  it  would  be  impossiUe 
for  him  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  abstract  negative  aigu- 
ment,  till  he  had  previously  established  the  truth  of  the  first 
principles  of  tlicisni ; — as  little  possible,  as  it  would  be  to 
prove  lightening  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon  to  one  who 
persisted  in  the  denial  of  such  a  power  as  electricity.  A 
miracle  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  Powers  of  Nature,  whose  very  existence  is  denied  by 
the  atheist ;  and  if  the  existence  of  the  Power  itself  be  de- 
nied, the  operation  of  that  Power  in  any  case  must  also  be 
denied.  To  tlio  conception  of  an  atheist,  therefore,  eve- 
ry miracle  would  be  truly  a  violation  of  a  law  of  Nature, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  phrase,  and  would  of  course 
involve  all  the  [ihysical  absurdity  that  is  implied  in  such  a 
violation:  the  antecedent  would  seem  to  him  the  same, 
while  the  consequent  was  asserted  to  be  difierent ;  because 
in  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  superhuman  power  is 
involved  the  denial  of  that  new  antecedent  from  which  the 
miracle,  as  itself  a  new  consequent,  is  supposed  physically 
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to  flow,  like  any  other  physical  consequent  of  any  other  an- 
tecedent 


If,  however,  the  existence  of  the  D^ty  be  admitted,  and, 
with  his  existence,  the  possibility  pf  his  agency,  in  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  his 
creatures  that  he  should  operate,  than  that  he  should  ab- 
stain from  operating, — the  possible  occurrence  of  which  cir- 
cumstances can  be  denied  only  by  those  who  profess  that 
they  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  infinite  relations  df 
events,  and  thus  of  ascertaining  exactly,  in  every    case, 
what  would  be  more  or  less  for  the  happiness  of  the  Uni- 
verse,—then  i^is  the  evidence  of  his  asserted  agency  to  be 
r^^rded  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  evidence  of  any  other 
extraordinary  event,  tliat  is  supposed  to  have  result^  from 
any  other  new  combination  of  physical  circumstances.     It 
is  to  be  met,  not  with  a  positive  denial,  nor  with  a  refusal 
to  examine  it,  but  with  a  cautious  slowness  of  assen^  pro- 
porticmed  to  the  extraordinaiiness  of  the  nuuvdlous  phenoi- 
.  menon.     Strong,  and  closely  bordering  on  disbelief,  as  oiu* 
first  feeling  of  doubt  may  be,  it  is  still  necessary,  before  w^ 
think  ourselves  authorised  to  disbelieve,  that  we  should 
examine  what,  even  though  at  first  it  may  seem  to  us  little 
worthy  of  being  credited,  may  not  on  that  account  be  po- 
citively  &lse ;  and  if,  on  examination,  we  find  the  evidence 
to  be  such,  that  we  CQjjld  not  hesitate  in  admitting  it,  if  it 
.  had  related  to  any  other  species  of  extraordinary  event, 
the  ramit  of  aiw  ^liher  combination  of  physical  curcumstaH- 
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ces,  so  rare  as  never  before  to  have  been  reocnrded  by  any 
observer,  we  surely  cannot  think  ourselves  justified  in  r^ 
jecting  it  altogether,  because  the  physical  Power,  to  whose 
agency  it  is  supposed  to  bear  iiitness,  is  the  greaEtest  of 
an  the  Powers  of  Nature. 

In  this  discussion,  we  are  never  to  forget,  what  I  have 
already  frequently  repeated,  that  a  niirade,  if  it  truly  take 
place,  far  from  violating  any  physical  law,  is,  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  it  takes  place,  the  natural  result 
of  the  operation  of  a  physical  Power,  as  much  as  any  other 
rare  phenomenon;  and  y^e  may,  theref<H*e,  derive  some 
light,  in  our  inquir}',  from  the  consideration  of  the  frame 
of  mind,  with  which  we  receive  the  narrative  o£  any  other 
phy^cal  event,  so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  altogether  new 
to  our  experience. 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  fall  of  stones  from  the  sky, 
there  was  con^derable  slowness  to  adnut  the  fact ;  and  this 
slowness,  in  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  allowed,  was  ac- 
cordant with  the  spirit  of  sound  philosophy.  But  after  the 
concurring  reports  of  many  creditable  witnesses,  have  we 
remained  incredulous,  because  a  meteor  so  very  strange  may 

■ 

never  have  come  imdcr  our  own  observation ; — ^though  for 
year  af^  year,  in  every  season,  and  in  every  seeming  va- 
riety of  heat  and  light  and  moisture,  we  may  have  be^ 
most  watchful  observers  of  all  the  changes  of  the  atmo^ 
jifiere?    There  is  not  a  j^osopher,  Hbatever  tbecnry  hft 
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may  have  fonncd  of  dieir  origin,  who  is  not  now  convin- 
cedy  that  such  bodies  have  truly  fallen  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth  :«-and  why  is  he  convinced  ?  It  is  because  the  ex- 
traordinary fact,  which  lias  probably  never  come  under  liis 
own  observaUon,  has  been  attested  by  many  witnesses,  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  it,  and  Iiaving  no  motive  of  interest 
to  give  a  false  report.  But  the  Power  that  is  capable  of 
working  miracles  is  a  Power  that  must  be  believed  to  exist, 
as  truly  as  the  power,  or  combination  df  powers,  in  die  up^ 
per  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  above  our  atmosphere, 
by  which  we  suppose  the  aerolite  to  be  produced.  The 
event  which  we  term  i^iraculous,  if  there  truly  be  such  an 
^vent,  b  as  natural  a  result  of  his  operation  in  particular 
circumstances,  as  theacroUte  of  the  rare  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  peculiar  atmospherical  phenome- 
non has  its  ori^n.  If  the  testimony  of  many  sage  and  disr 
interested  witnesses  be  capable  of  proving  the  one,  it .  is 
equally  capable  of  proving  the  other.  The  extraordinari- 
ness  of  the  event,  m  bodi  cases,  i^ould  indeed,  as  I  bor 
fore  said,  make  us  peculiarly  cautious  in  examining  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  is  asserted ;  it  affords,  in  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  a  presumptive  improbability ;  and  if  this 
strong  primary  doubt,  whidi,  without  amounting  to  disbe- 
lief, might  in  various  drcumstances  aj^roximate  to  it,  were 
jbH  for  whieh  Mr  Hume^s  argument  had  contended,  there 
wouldhave  been  Uttle  reason  to  dissent  from  his  doctrine.  But 
the  extraordinariness,  thou^  demanding  greater  caution, 
do^  not,  of  its^,  furnish  counter-cvidenpe.    Above  ^  it 
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does  not  entitle  us  to  saj  at  cnoey  that  vfaatever  evidenee 
can  be  (rfTcrcd  on  the  subject  is  unworthy  of  our  examina- 
tion. We  have  still  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary phy^cal  facts  that  are  termed  miracles,  as  we  have 
to  examine  the  evidence  of  any  other  extraordinary  physi- 
cal facts,  that  are  reported  to  us  under  any  other  name. 

He  who  was  able  to  form  the  Universe  as  it  is,  and  to 
give  life  to  man  and  every  thing  wliich  lives,  may  be  pre- 
sumed, if  such  be  his  pleasure,  to  be  capable  of  giving  life 
to  a  body,  that  lies  before  us  in  death,  inert  and  insenaUe 
indeed  at  present,  but  not  more  inert  and  insen^ble,  than 

m 

the  mass  which  was  first  animated  with  a  living  soul.  Gon 
exists,  then ;  his  power  is  ever  present  with  us ;  and  it  is 
capable  of  performing  all  which  we  term  miraculous.  We 
may  be  assiu^  indeed, — ^for  this  the  regularity  of  the  ap- 
parent sequences  of  phenomena  justifies  us  iA  believing,— > 
that  he  will  not  himself  appear  as  the  direct  operator  of  any 
wonderfid  change,  unless  for  some  gracious  purpose,  like 
that  which  led  him  originally  to  tlie  performance  of  the 
first  miracle  that  produced  every  thing  which  exists  before 
us.  But,  as  he  operated  then,  he  may  operate  again ;  from 
a  nmilor  gracious  purpose  we  may  infer  a  similar  result  of 
benefit  to  the  World ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  most  un- 
w^arrantable  argument,  wliich,  on  the  acknowledged  fact  of 
one  great  miracle  of  creation^  would  found  a  reason  for  as^ 
fierting,  that  no  miracle  is  aderwards  to  be  credited,  and» 
from  the  many  provisions,  for  existing  happiness  infer,  tha% 
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whose  beneficence  at  one  time  operated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  at  any  other 
time,  to  do  what,  by  supposition,  it  would  be  for  the  hapjn- 
ness  of  the  world  that  he  should  do. 

It  is  essential,  indeed,  for  our  belief  of  any  miraculous 
event,  that  there  should  be  the  appearance  of  some  grad- 
ous  purpose,  which  the  miracle  may  be  supposed  to  fulfil ; 
nnce  all  which  we  know  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Power 
in  the  Universe,  indicates  some  previous  purpose  of  that 
kind.  •  In  our  own  nature,  and  in  every  thing  tliat  exists 
around  us,  and  that  is  capable  of  affecting  us  in  any  way, 
there  b  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  operator,  and  of 
the  connection  of  a  beneficent  design  with  his  operation,  as 
much  as,  in  any  other  {diysical  sequence  of  events, 
there  is  proof  of  a  permanent  relation  of  any  other  antece- 
dent to  any  other  consequent  The  same  principle,  then, 
which  leads  us  to  expect  the  light  of  another  day  frcnn  the 
riang  of  the  morrow^s  sun  above  the  horizon,  or,  in  a  case 
more  analogous  because  more  extraordinary,  the  fall  of  a 
stone  from  the  sky,  if  the  drcumstances  should  recur  which 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  rare  meteor,  would 
justify  our  expectation  of  the  still  rarer  phenomena  which 
are  termed  miracles,  if  we  had  reason  to  believe  at  any 
time,  that  drcumstances  had  occurred,  in  which  the  happi- 
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Bess,  that  was  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  the  ori- 
ginal mirade  of  creation,  would  be  promoted  by  a  renewal 
of  Us  mighty  agency.  It  will  be  admowledged,  indeed, 
(bat,  from  our  Ignorance  of  the  wide  vdatioos  of  events^  w» 
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are  Very  ill  qualified  to  judge  aocuratdy  of  audi  circum* 
•tanoes.  3ut,  t)iough  we  may  be  very  likely  to  be  mista* 
ken  in  detennining  ihenii  it  b  not  the  lew  true,  that  such 
circumstances  may  exist ;  and  that,  in  that  case,  the  denial 
of  the  probability  of  a  miracle  wpuld  itself  be  inconsistent 
with  belief  of  that  very  prindple  of  uniformi^,  from  which 
the  experience  that  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  minirleB  deriyes 
its  whole  fbroe,— the  prindjde  according  to  which  we  be- 
lieve, that,  in  all  amilar  circumstances,  what  has  beenooce^ 
will  be  again. 

If  the  creation  of  man  was  an  act  that  was^  worthy  of  the 
Divinity,  it  was  worthy  on  account  of  its  object ;  and  if 
other  miracles  tend  to  the  same  great  object,  they  surely 
were-not  excluded  by  that  primary  miracle,  with  the  bene- 
ficent purpose  of  which  they  are  in  harmony.  Is  there  any 
reason  which  can  be  urged,  aprwrij  to  shew,  that  a  power 
which  operated  once  b  therefore  never  to  operate  again,  and 
that  it  would  be  unwortliy  of  Him  who  surrounded  Ins 
cieatures  with  so  many  means  of  encreasing  happiness,  and 
endowed  them  with  faculties  of  progres^ve  advancement  in 
knowledge,  to  give  them,  when  a  portion  of  that  progre83 
was  completed,  a  revelation  of  truths  of  a  higher  order,  by 
which  they  might  become  still  more  wise  and  happy  ?  And 
if  it  would  not  be  unworthy  of  Him  who  loved  mankind, 
to  favour  them  with  such  views  of  hb  moral  government  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  futurity  that  awaits  them,  as  mi^t 
have  thb  salutary  influence,  it  could  not  be  unworthy  c^ 
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Him  to  sanction  his  revdation,  by  displays  of  extnordina^ 
ry  power,  that  mig]it  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  high  Author 
from  whofn  it  came.  God  exists :  that  He  has  deigned  ta^ 
operate,  the  whole  Universe,  which  is  the  result  of  thai 
operation,  diews ;— -«nd  it  shews,  too,  that  ivhen  he  did  thus 
ddgn  to  operate,  in  that  greatest  of  all  mirades,  which  the 
sagest  and  most  cautious  deniers  of  every  other  miradie  ad^ 
mit,  the  antecedent  volition  was  a  will  of  good  to  his  crea- 
twreSy  in  perfect  analogy  with  that  antecedent  gradousness 
of  inll,  of  which  the  asserters  of  other  miracles  suppose 
them  to  be  the  consequents. 

If,  before  stating  his  abstract  argument,  Mr  Hume  had 
established  any  one  of  the  fdUoiring  propositions,— that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  Power  by  which  the  Universe  was 
formed,— or  that  the  Power  whidi  fiirmed  the  Universe, 
and  was  the  source  of  all  the  regularity  whidi  we  admire 
in  nature,  exists  no  longer,— or  that  the  race  of  beings,  for 
whom,  still  more  than  for  any  other  of  its  various  races, 
our  Earth  appears  to  have  been  finmed,  have  now  become 
whdQy  indifferent  to  the  great  Being,  who  then,  by  hisown 
immediate  agency,  provided  for  them  with  so  much  care,— 
or  that  it  is  inconnstent  with  his  wish  for  the  happness  of 
his  creatures,  which  that  early  provision  for  them  shews, 
that  he  diduld  make  to  them  at  any  time  such  a  levelatioii 
as'WouU  greatly  increase  their  ha|q)inesB,— or  that,  if  we 
chould  still  suppose  him  capaUe  of  making  sudi  a  revehu 
tioDy  he  could  not  be  expected  to  sinctaon  it  with  the  au- 
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tfaorify  of  such  ev^ts  as  those  which  we  term  miradei^-*-* 
then,  indeed,  when  (nther  the  Divine  Power  was  excluded 
"  from  the  number  of  the  existing  Powers  of  Nature,  orI£s 
agency  in  the  particular  case  was  excluded,  and  when  no- 
thing, tlierefore,  was  left  to  be  compared  but  the  oppodte 
probabilities  or  improbabilities  of  breaches  of   the  familiar 
sequences  of  events,  the  argument  on  which  the  Essayist 
is  disposed  to  found  so  much,  might  have  been  brou^t  for- 
ward with  irresistible  force.     But  if  it  be  admitted,  that  a 
Power  exists,  who  witnigfat  the  great  miracle  of  creation 
with  a  gracious  view  to  the  happiness  of  man, — that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  this  happiness  to  be  less  an  object  of 
Divine  Benevolence  than  it  was  originally,— -that  a  revela- 
tion, of  which  the  manifest  tendency  was  to  increase  this 
happiness,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  such  Bencvo- 
lence,-— and  that,  if  a  revelation  were  deigned  to  man,  a 
miracle,  or  series  of  miracles,  might  be  regarded  as  a  very 
probable  sanction  of  it :— then,  mnce  a  miracle  would  be 
only  the  natural  result  of  an  existing  phyacal  power,  in 
the  peculiar  and  very  rare  circumstances  in  which  alone  its 
mighty  energy  is  revealed,  the  evidence  of  its  operation  is 
to  be  examined,  precisely  like  the  evidence  of  any  other 
extraordinary  event.     There  is  no  violation  of  a  law  aS-  Na- 
ture, but  there  is  a  new  consequent  of  a  new  antecedent 
The  extraordinary  combination  c^  drcumstances,  of  which 
a  miracle  is  the  {^y^cal  result  has  now  taken  place ;  as, 
when  an  earthquake  first  shook  the  hills,  or  a  volcano  first 
poured  out  its  flood  of  fire,  after  the  earth  itself  bad  perhaps 
for  many  ages,  there  was^that  combination  of  cir- 
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CQinstaiices  (^  a  different  kind,  of  whidi  earthquakes  and 
Tokanoes  are  the  natural  results. 

A  miracle,  I  repeat,  if  it  truly  take  place,  is  as  little  con* 
trary  to  any  kw  of  Nature,  as  any  other  phenomenon.  It 
18  only  an  extraordinary  event,  the  result  of  extraordinary 
circumstanoes ;— «n  effect  that  indicates  a  Power  of  a  high- 
€r  order,  than  the  powers  which  we  are  accustomed  direct- 
ly to  trace  in  phenomena  more  familiar  to  us,  but  a  Power, 
whose  continued  and  ever-present  existence,  it  is  atheism 
only  that  denies.  The  evidence  of  a  miracle,  therefore,  be- 
ing the  evidence,  not  of  any  violation  of  a  law  of  Nature, 
but  of  a  iact  that  is  redudUe,  like  every  other  fact,  to  the 
jAysical  operation  of  one  of  the  powers  €£  Nature,  does 
not  form  a  class  apart,  but  is  to  be  considered  exacdy  like 
the  evidence  of  any  other  extraordinary  phenomenon,  that 
dqpends  on  drcumstances  over  which  we  have  no  controuL 
It  b  to  be  admitted  or  rejected,  therefore,  not  amply  as 
being  evidence  of  a  miracle,  but  as  evidence  which  is,  or  is 
not,  of  sufficient  weight  in  itself  to  establish  the  reality  of 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon,,  in  suj^rt  of  which  it  is 
adduced.  It  leaves  the  mind  still  free  to  examine,  in  every 
particular  case,  the  likelihood  or  unlikelihood  of  the  mighty 
agency  which  is  asserted ;  but  in  the  freedom  of  a  j^oso- 
phic  mind,  which  knows  that  there  truly  exists  a  Power 
capable  of  doii^  what  is  inserted  to  have  been  done,  itVill 
find  only  such-  doubt,  as  leads  to  greater  caution  of  inqui- 
fy,  and  not  instant  disbelief  or  uoexamining  rejection. 
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.  I  have  already  $aid,  that  it  is  not  the  objeet  of  this  Not^ 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  credibility  of  any  parti- 
cular set  of  miracles :  it  is  only  todiew  that  the  general  ab- 
■stract  argument,  i^th  which  Mr  Hume  would  render  un- 
availing the  most  powerful  testimony  that  can  be  ima^ 
gined  to  be  offered  in  support  of  asserted  facts  of  this  kind^ 
Jias  not  the  overwhdming  force  which  be  ooncdved  it  to 
possess.  By.  correcting  the  &lse  definition  which  has  been 
generally  ^ven  oi  miracles,  with  an  analysis  of  them  which 
appears  to  me  more  philosophic,  I  would ,  reduce  them  to 
the  rank  of  other  phy^cal  facts,  and  in  diis  light  would 
claim  for  them,  the  same  examination  which  we  give  to  tlie 
reports  of  other  phenomena  that  are  wholly  new  to  us, — 
an  examination  that  may  be  accompanied  ^ith  the  strongest 
doubt,  and  may  terminate  in  disbehef,  if  the  evidence  be 
slight  and  scanty,  but  which  may  terminate  also  in  be-> 
lief,  and  be  accompanied  with  doubt  progressively  faint> 
er  and  fainter,  as  the  evidence  in  the  course  of  inquiry  ap 
pears  to  be  of  greater  £uree.^  This  title  to  be  examined,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  claim  for  any  miracle,  if  it 
were  asserted  to  be  the  actual  violation  of  those  laws  oi 
Nature,  on  the  behef  of  the  uniformity  of  which  our  very 
examination  of  its  probability  must  {H*cceed,  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  claim  for  it,  when  it  is  shewn  not  to  in-* 
volve  the  inconsistency  that  is  implied  in  a  violation 
of 'a  law  of  Nature,  but  to  be  only  the  physical  opera^ 
tion  of  an  existing  power,  a&  httle  ^[qposite  to  the  r^u- 
larity  of  Nature,  in  the  particular  drcunastances  in  whidi 
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il  19  said  to  take  pboe,  as  any  other  new  phenomena  that 
result  fitxn  new  combinations  of  physical  circumstances. 
There  is  not  a  phenomenon,  however  familiar  now,  which 
had  not  at  one  time  a  beginning ;  and  I  may  say  even,  that 
there  is  not  a  phenomenon  which  was  not  ori^nally,  as  flow- 
ii^  fiom  the  Creative  Will,  an  event  of  this  very  class* 
Every  thing  has  onee  been  miraculous,  if  miraculous  mean 
only  that  which  results  from  the  direct  operation  of  a  Di- 
vine Power ;  and  the  most  strenuous  rejecter  of  all  mi- 
racles, therefore,  if  we  trace  him  to  his  origin,  through  the 
auocesave  generations  of  mankind,  is  an  exhibiter^  in  his 
own  person,  of  indubitable  evidence  o{  a  miracle. 


NoTB  F.  p.  119. 

In  strict  philosophy,  all  events,  wliich  have  resulted  fVom 
the  direct  operation  of  the  Divine  Powers  and  would  not 
have  been  but  for  that  operation,  are  to  be  ranked  as  mi- 
raculous ;  whether  the  events  diemsclves  be  beyond  or  tiith- 
in  the  sphere  o£  our  senses,  and  be  or  be  not  of  a  kind^ 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  the  orc^nary  powers  of  Na^^ 
lure  are  capable  of  producing.  The  name  of  miracle^ 
however,  is  more  commonly  given  to  such  changes  only,  as 
arc  at  once  capable  of  impresnng  tlie  senses,  and  obvious- 
ly of  a  kind  that  marks  the  mighty  agency  to  which  tliey 
are  ascribed;  while  many  other  events,  8ujq)osed  to  flow 
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from  the  same  agency,  but  less  obvious,  aiuT  more  akin  to 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  Nature,  are  ascribed  to  the 
Providential  interposition  of  the  Deity,  without  bring,  in 
common  language  at  least,  denominated  miraculouM. 

The  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  established  truths  of  revelation,  belongs  tm  the 
theolo^an :  but  it  may  be  coniddered,  too,  as  a  question  of 
simple  philosophy,  abstracdy  from  all  revelation ;  and  it 
is  only  in  this  light,  that  the  few  following  remarks  are  of> 
teredf  in  a  Work,  which  has  for  its  9cie  object  the  [^eno- 
mena  of  Nature,  and  the  Powers  of  which  these  succesave 
phenomena  are  indications. 

I'hat  the  Deity  haS  providentially  accommodated  the 
System  of  die  Universe  to  the  various  capacities  and  ne- 
cessiues  of  his  living  creatures,  no  one  who  believes  in  him 
as  a  Creator,  can  be  supposed  to  deny.  The  belief  of  this 
primary  and  general  Providence,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  co-extensive  with  theism  itself. 

That,  not  content  with  this  gracious  pro-ision  in  the 
original  formation  of  the  Universe,  he  has  afterwards, 
for  ends  of  the  same  gracious  kind,  operated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  effects,  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
taken  place, — however  doubtful  this  may  seem  to  others, — 
must  be  admitted  at  least  by  all  who  believe  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  miracles  whatever ;  ^nce  there  b  no  jpal  phy- 
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mcbI  HJHtinctinn  between  miracle  and  Imy  other  operations 
of  the  Divine  Power. 

It  is  abstractly,  however,  that  the  question  is  to  be  oon- 
flidered  by  us,  and  not  m  relaticKi  to  the  belief  or  disbelief 
of  any  particuhv  system  of  mirades. 

Have  we  reason,  then,  fiom  the  jdienomena  of  Nature 
alone,  and  the  views  which  it  j^ves  us  of  the  character  of 
its  IKvine  Author,  to  believe  that  he  oocaoiHially  varies  the 
apparent  sequences  of  events,  by  adapting  them,  in  parti- 
cular circumstances,  to  the  wants  of  particular  indivi* 
duals? 

I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  assertion  of 
tins  particular  Providence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it 
in  other  respects,  at  least  involves  no  contradiction.  It  may 
be  true,  or  it  may  be  fidse ;  but  there  is  in  it  no  primary 
absurdity,  that  precludes  the  neccsuty  of  examining  whe* 
ther  it  be  true  or  fidlse. 


It  must  be  admitted, — an  asserter  of  it  may  jusdy  say, 
—that  tlie  Drity,  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  mankind,  Juu^ 
at  one  time,  directly  operated,  since  the  race  of  mankind, 
and  all  the  objects  which  surround  diem,  have  existed  only 
by  his  creative  will ;— that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  crf?atures,  for  whose  happiness  he  at  one  time  operated, 
to  be  objects  of  less  interest  to  lum,  at  one  period,  than  at 

l1 


mj  eihgr  pgiod;~dMit»  if  he  )mt  mwAwAj  lie  Iptiet  arii- 

vidmb,  mot  mmMmd^  wfakh  is  onl j  a  bsbm  ftr  m  nunbcp 
of  indmdual  Knng  berngB,  is  nolliiiig  in  itself,  but  as  sig^ 
aUfeaalof  tht  kriividuals  whom  it  munireliaitb^^^lhat  it 
was  not  fisr  tlie  kttsfs  or  sj^UaUes^  therofarey  winon  Rmi 
die  word  mmMmd^  but  Ibr  dw  fiinng  indmduals  denoled 
bgrity  that  he  provided,  bj  his  own  direct  operation,  dus 
beautiful  lysfem  of  things,  wUdi  has  been  the  hone  and 
n^oicingi^plaoe  of  so  nuoijr  geneiatkms ;  and  thai,  if  he 
trufy  bve  the  hsppiness  of  the  indrridaab  of  naalaM^he 
fluiy,  on  the  terjf  pnndiple  whidi  we  must  suppose  to 
have  led  to  the  onginal  act  of  cteation,  be  expected  to  pro- 
mote that  hajqiiness  which  he  loves,  if  drcumstanoes  flhouU 
occur,  in  which  more  gcxxl  would  flow  from  a  tempoiaiy 
change  of  the  seeming  cHtkr  of  nature,  than  from  a  eonti- 
nuance  of  the  same  apparent  order. 

In  this  progressive  reasonings  if  the  question  were  to  be 
considered  whcdly  a  priori^  ihsxe  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
inoonastency.  The  only  opposite  argument,  in  such  a 
primary  view  of  it,  would  be  found  in  the  good  which  must 
be  allowed  to  flow  from  continued  uniformity  of  order  in 
the  {dienomena  of  nature,  as  enabling  us  to  calculate  on 
their  future  sequences,  to  be  the  pfamnem  ef  our  own  eon- 
duct,  and  in  the  lessons  of  experience  to  derive  wisdom 
fixxn  the  very  errors  and  evik  of  the  past  It  is  an  advan- 
tage exactly  of  the.  same  sort,  as  diat  wUdi  is  to  be  found 
in  a  general  system  of  wise  l^datire  enai'lmentsy  in  con- 
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fiirqitymUi  whiob  tbe  whole  ar^  of  -  our  ^,«|ii||f  bt  ar- 

thece  were  only  the^  diacK^omrf  decisioii  of  Ju4gc%  the 
most  upc^^  and  equally  ^wiae  ag  th^  l(i»giahtnr»  mxppaaed^ 
tb0te  oaa  be  no  doubt  that  tome  dfriwntw  wi>uld  be  moie 
rmiifahir  in  tlw^ iMrtieuIar  nwmmna^mnt^tm of  thecaae*  than 
if  tbey  had  be^  neoeasarUy  modified  by  gmenil  fwins  and 
mka  of  lq;al  constnictioii ;  but  thegre  can  be  as  little  doubt, 
that  the  advaati^  in  these  particular  cases  would  be  slight, 
if  compiPQd  wkh  the  evil  that  would  be  felt  by  the  whole 
cnefimnnity,  in  the  want  of  a  general  standard  for  the  diieo* 
tionof  .their  mutual  dealings.  Suehi  in  its  general  directing 
inflttwye,  and  I  may  add,  also,  in  the  evils  that  oocasionally 
attend  it  in  particular  circumstances,  is  the  good  that  flows 
from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  by  whidi  the  consequents 
that  are  known  to  us  may  be  expected  by  us  after  the  an- 
teoedents  which  we  know.  But  still  it  is  this  good  alone, 
which,  in  the  bahmoe  of  ^opposite  advantages,  is  opposed  to 
the  advantage  of  particular  interposition ;  and  if  circum* 
stances  should  occur,  in  which  a  variation  of  the  ordinary 
sequence  of  events  would  be  productive  of  greater  good 
upon  the  whole,  than  if  the  aocustcxned  sequence  were  pei^ 
mitted  to  take  place,  we  certainly  should  not  be  justified  by 
our  bdief  of  the  good  of  a  regular  order  of  events,  in  re- 
jecting, for  that  reason  akme,  the  posnlnlify  or  even  the 
pfobebihty  of  a  good  that  was  by  supposition  still  greater. 

L  1  2 
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Sudi,  at  it  lypctti  to  me,  b  die  condminnj  tp  which  we 
dKNiU  natunlly  be  led  bj  reeaomiig  a  priori^  on  the  like* 
fihoodof  pnmdential  inteirpontion  in  pardculer  Gsses;  m 
oonduaiany  eeftvnl j  not  deciore  on  either  ade,  but  eidu- 
flive  of  pofliive  diabdief,  at  keat  aa  mudi  aa  of  poeitXYe  un- 
doubting  belief,  and  pofaqia,  in  the  oompariaon  of  pnibai- 
faihtiea,  nthar  finrourafale  than  un&vounble. 

But  it  ia  not  a  priori^  it  will  be  said,  that  audi  a  ques- 
tion should  be  decided.  It  nnist  depend  diieAyon  an 
eyaminatinn  of  the  real  suooesoons  of  phenomena;  and  it 
ia  only  when  this  examination  leaves  us  in  doubt,  that  we 
can  be  entitled  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  greater  probaUlity 
on  one  side,  whidi  the  primary  abstract  argument  may  have 
aflhrded* 

• 

Unfortunatdy,  however,  the  successive  phenomena  axe 
not  so  cJearly  known  to  us,  in  all  their  drcumstanoes,  as  to 
afiprd  a  satisfactory  dedaon  of  the  question.  In  the  mixed 
series  of  events  in  nature^  every  thing  is  so  complicated 
with  every  thing,  and  the  analysis  is  often  so  much  beyond 
our  power,  that  in  innumerable  cases  it  is  impossihle  for  us 
to  predict  the  particular  effect  that  may  be  expected,  and 
to  determine  the  particular  moment,  at  whidi  it  may  be 
expected.  We  may  know,  for  exam|de,  when  we  look  at 
scMne  tottering  wall,  that  the  first  great  hurricane  will  throw 
it  down  among  the  ruins  which  have  long  been  moulder^ 
ing  at  its  base ;  but  who  is  there  that  can  venturv^  to  pre- 
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det  the  Tety  ingtant,  at  which  it  18  to  be  ovathio^  And 
if  it  flhould  fall,  the  very  moment  after  aome  wanderer 
whom  it  had  been  sheltering  had  quitted  it,  who  is  there 
that  can  venture  to  say  with  confidence,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  hiws  of  gravitation  and  of  the  lateral  force  of  cur- 
renta  of  air,  that  its  fall  was  at  the  very  moment  which 
mi^t  haye  been  predicted,  and,  without  any  providential 
interference,  could  not  have  taken  place,  while  the  wanderer 
was  near  enough  to  be  a  sufferer?  Our  experimioe  of  tlie 
order  of  events  may  be  sufScdent,  indeed,  to  render  less 
pvobaUe  the  IXviiie  interpositicHis  supposed ;  but  it  cer- 
tttnly  is  not  siiffident  to  disprove  what  might  or  might  not 
be^  wlule  all  which  we  knowof  t{ie  order  of  Nature  h^d  oon<» 
tioued  exactly  the  same, 

That  the  supposed  agency  of  the  Deity  is  not  made  vi- 
sSde  to  us  by  extraordinary  appearances,— that,  for  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  see  a  falling  wall  suspended  in  the  air  iu 
its  descent,  till  some  individual  have  passed  safely  beneatli, 
— Hs  no  proof,  that  the  Divine  interposition  is  falsely  sup^ 
posed.  If  the  intcrpoation  were  to  be  equally  efiective,  as 
Id  its  immediatx^  object,  in  either  way,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  oonfomii^  with  his  own  bmievolent  view, 
die  less  obvious  mode  is  that  which  the  Deity  would  pre- 
ftr;  because,  while  it  produced  equally  the  particular  good 
intendrfj  it  would  not  seem  to  violate  the  geneial  umfiarmi- 
tjr  of  nature,  and  would  thus  leave  all  the  advantage  of  that 
gmcfal  mnfixmity,  in  rdatian  to  wUcfa  every  plan  cf  eou- 
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duct  might  be  arranged,  in  the  same  way,  as  if  the  proTi. 
dential  interposition  itself  had  not  taken  place. 

With  thisview,  therefore,  ignorant  as  we  areofthe  many 
bearings  of  events  upon  each  other,  it  ajqpears  to  me,  that 
we  are  not  entitled,  in  sound  plulosophy,  to  affirm  of  any 
sequence,  in  whkfa  the  antecedent  and  ccHisequent  are  not 
exactly  known  to  us  in  their  fixed  mutual  relation,  that  the 
Deity  has  fioi  operated  in  this  particular  case.  It  may  be 
mudi  more  likely,  indeed,  that  the  sequence  is  in  oonfiir- 
mity  with  the  ordinaiy  course  of  events :  but  the  absolute 
denial  of  providential  agency,  as  concerned  in  it,  is  not  al- 
kwable ;  because  such  a  demal  would  imply,  that  we  are 
c^Mtble  of  knowing  all  the  circumstances,  of  which  many 
are  confessed  to  be  beycmd  our  power  of  observation. 

But  if  it  be  too  much  to  say,  in  any  particular  case,  tliat 
Providence  has  noi  interposed,  it  oppcan  to  me  equally, 
or,  rather,  far  mare  unplulosophic,  to  pronounce  positively, 
in  any  particular  case,  that  there  Juu  been  such  interposi- 
tion. 

There  is  indeed  a  (complication  of  events  in  nature,  wUdi 
renders  it  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  predict  the  result 
of  their  minted  influence*  But,  the  more  attendvdy  we  ob* 
aerve  the  sequences,  and  the  more  minutely  we  analyse  them, 
the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  uniformity  of  the  particular 
consequent  which  we  trace  p&tf  tibe  particular  antecedent 


which  we  have  traced ;  and  the  stronger  therefbre  does  the 
presumpdon  become,  that,  if  we  were  able  to  analyse  with 
«till  more  discriminating  accuracy  all  the  complex  appear- 
ances of  things,  we  should  discover  a  similar  uniformity,  in 
the  varieties  that  are  at  present  most  perjdexing  to  us.  The 

,  eSect  of  the  progress  of  science,  in  the  increasing  accuracy 
of  the  analyses  which  it  affords,  is  to  lessen  mare  and  nKMre, 
the  seeming  confusion  of  so  many  coexisting  and  ojqxwte 
influences,  and  to  mark  each  ^ect  more  precisely  as  the 
physical  consequent  of  its  particular  antecedent ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  we 
have  yet  attained  inour  diacriminatian  of  mixed  causes,  suf- 

*  fident  obscurity  is  still  left,  to  be  ooosistent  with  many  in- 
terpositions of  ProvidaM^  unknown  at  the  time  even  to 
the  individual  who  may  have  pixifited  by  them. 

» 

When  a  house  falls  down,  a  few  moments  after  an  indi- 

» 

vidual  has  quitted  it,  or  a  wave  brings  within  the  reach  of 
a  shipwrecked  mariner,  who  has  aimosit  ceased  to  hope,  and 
is  resigning  himself,  after  a  long  and  weary  struggle,  to  the 
death  that  seems  awaiting  him,  a  plank,  or  other  floating 
body  sufficient  to  bear  him  up, — it  is  impossiUe  to  trace  all 
the  series  of  physical  causes,  which  retarded  till  that  particu- 
lar moment  the  fall  of  the  house,  or  brought  the  instrument 
of  succour,  at  the  very  moment  of  feebleness  and  deqpair, 
within  the  reach  of  that  arm  which  had  strength  only  tp 
gnusp  it  It  is  imposable,  therefore,  to  say  pontively  that 
the  dbcts  were  not  the  result  of  providentiai  aid ;  and  it  it 
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m  very  pkan^  infliMiriee  of  gradtude  to  Hmtcii,  thai,  a£- 
ter  eatape  from  peril  so  bnimiiefit,  leads,  in  the  vhridiiess 
of  joj,  to  this  yerj  supposition,  as  a  reason  fer  stiQ  iiicrsa- 
mg  gratitiide.  But,  delightful  and  awiiaHe  as  the  feel- 
ing is,  it  may  still,  in  the  particular  oase,  be  m  fidlacious 
one.  To  a  ontnmnn  observer,  less  interested  in  the  esospe^ 
and  therefore,  fiom  the  absence  of  Uvelj  emotiois,  better 
fitted  to  reason  calmly  on  pfobabiiities  and  possibilities,  it 
may  appear,  that  die  house  fell  at  that  particukr  maasent 
by  die  ordinary  influence  of  gravitation,  and,  while  dl  the 
ordinary  {diysical  circumstances  were  the  same,  could  not 
have  fallen  a  aing^  moment  sooner  or  later;  and  that  the 
wave  would  have  borne  the  same  floating  body  to  the  same 
place  in  the  ocean,  though  no  human  being  had  been  near 
to  derive  benefit  from  it  He,  ther^jre,  who  affirms  posi- 
tively in  any  case,  that  an  evmt,  which  b  not  beyond  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  comnion  powers  of  nature,  was 
not  so  produced,  butwas  the  result  of  Divine  agem^,  must, 
in  this  veiy  afSrmation,  take  for  granted,  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  tendendes  of  things  at  the  time  of 
which  he  qoeaks,  since  he  is  aUe  to  pronounce  on  their  in- 
adequacy, and  that,  with  this  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
latent  circumstance,  as  insufficient  to  produce  the  pheno- 
menon, he  is  fiu*  wiser  than  the  wisest  observer  that  ever 
looked  on  Nature  witH  the  moat  inquisitive  and  discrimi- 
natinir 


Of  thosii  parsons^  who,  peiiu^  finom  a.mistafcem  fisdi^g 
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of  devotioo,  are  in  the  haini  of  ascribiiig  to  a  particular  in- 
terpositioa  of  Frovid^ioe  every  event  that  is  attended  with 
advantage  to  any  individual,  it  seema  reasonable  to  ask, 
What  they  conceive  the  tendenciea  of  Nature,  in  the  ordi- 
nary Bequeaces  of  events,  to  be  ?  If,  but  fiv  the  interposi- 
tion which  th^  suppose,  no  event  whatever,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  tlnngs,  would  be  of  service  to  mankind ;— - 
if  the  physical  laws  of  the  Universe  have  been  so  arranged, 
as  to  be  productive  only  of  injury  to  the  human  race  and 
to  -every  living  creature;  if  a  wall,  however  loose  oi>  its 
foundation,  were  sdll  under  some  strange  phjrsical  restraint, 
to  ^  reserve  its  unlucky  fall,^  till  the  very  nxxnent  at  which 
some  hapless  traveller  was  passing  beneath  it;  and,  of  all 
possible  combinations  of  things,  none  could  ever  take  place 
that  mi^  seem  to  happen  opportunely  fiar  the  advantage 
of  any  one,  but  all  for  the  disadvantage  of  some  wretch  or 
other,— what  a  view  does  this  picture  {»esent  to  us  of  the 
works  of  Gon,  and  how  unworthy  does  such  a  strange  sys- 
tem appetat  of  the  Gracious  Being,  who  has  ftrmed  us  with 
so  many  capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  who,  in  fixing  the  re- 
lative degrees  of  the  qualities  of  external  things,  has  mi- 
nistered with  so  exquisite  an  adaptation  of  them  to  the  reliu 
tive  sensibility  which  they  were  to  affect  In  our  praise  of 
his  partiailar  bounty,  in  some  momentary  interpositioD 
supposed,  we  must  not  detract  firom  the  still  greater  g^oty 
erf*  his  general  benevolence,  by  representing  him  as  the  Au- 
thor of  a  Worid  of  sudi  evil,  that  every  happy  event  which 
tafias  place  in  it  is  to  be  ascacibed  lo  his  own  eadmvour  tp 
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oountenct  a  tendency,  thiu  of  itsdf  would  be  uni&mdy  in- 

r  a 

jurioug  to  mankiiid. 

The  givtitiide,  whidi,  in  acknowledgment  of  Ueaangs 
received,  looks  to  Heaven  as  the  source  from  which  they 
have  directly  flowed,  is  a  feeling  that  at  onoe  may  increase 
devotion,  and  increase  the  very  happiness  whidi  leads  to 
the  grateAil  admowfedgment  But  there  are  many  minds, 
perhaps  the  greater  number,  in  which  the  constant  habit  of 
asorfbing  every  little  beneficial  event  to  some  inteqposition 
of  the  Divine  Power  in  their  particular  favour,  tends  to 
cherish  a  snrt  of  iscdating  selfishness,  which,  in  its  own  pe- 
culiar relation  to  events  that  are  su[^posed  to  be  out  of  the 
oommon  course  of  things,  almost  loses  the  oomprehensi\'e 
and  fiur  more  important  relation  of  Nature  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  In  the  wide  and  ceaseless  variety  of  good,  tliat 
flows  from  the  general  laws  iji  the  universe,  the  Author,of 
those  kwB  appears  as  the  benevdent  provider  £xr  all;  in  par- 
ticular interpositions,  though  it  may  be  truly  the  same  uni- 
versal benevolenoe  which  prompts  them,  he  appears  as  more 
especially  provident  for  some  fisvoured  individual:  and 
though  it  is  the  former  of  these  characters  whidi  is  parti- 
eularly  IXvine  and  worthy  of  the  most  afiectionate  adora* 
tion,  from  those  who  delight  in  viewing  themselves  as  parts 
of  a  great  community,  and  who  consider  the  good,  there- 
fate,  whidi  many  partake  with  them  as  greaUr  than  the 
good  which  they  enjoy  akne ;  it  is  the  latter  of  these  cfaa. 
meters,  that  maj  be  suppoaed  to  BBfNss  ilsslf  moat  ftrasg* 
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Ij  on  an  ordinary  nund^  that  Tallies  what  it  has  itself  ex- 
clunvdy  received^  as  far  more  prerious,  than  a  good  which 
has  flowed  lavishly  to  all.  When  we  think  of  the  local  and 
nadonal  Divini^of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  character,  in  whidi, 
under  a  different  dispensation,  he  b  believed  to  have  rc- 
vieakd  lumself  as  the  Gron  of  all  Mankind,  we  surdy  cannot 
hemtate  long  in  determining  on  whidi  of  these  diaracters 
we' should  be  more  inclined  to  dwdl,if  we  wished  to  derate 
our  nund  to  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature ; 
and  the  same  difference  of  impression  must  be  in  some  de- 
gree produced  by  the  habit  of  oonmdering  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  World  rather  as  a  personal  and  particular 
Providoice,  than  as  the  Providence,  ii^iidi,  in  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  this  system  of  things,  has  made  aD  Nature 
a  mmistration  of  general  bounty.  It  is  of  tins  general 
bounty,  therefinre^  that  even  he  who  believes  most  undoubt. 
ingly  in  the  particular  interpositions  of  Heaven  siMrald  ac- 
custom himsdf  most  frequently  to  think.  We  cannot 
say  poutively,  of  any  event,  however  opportune  it*  may 
seem,  in  rdation  to  the  benefit  which  flows  from  it,  that  it 
is  the  result  of  providential  agency;  we  cannot  jxoiiounoe 
with  absohite  certainty,  that  it  has  not  been  so  produeed: 
If,  however,  we  incline  to  the  fermer  of  these  opimons,  and 
believe  that  what  has  happened  advantageously  fcnr  us  at 
any  time^  has  not  happened  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  events^ 
butt  by  the  dBrect  volition  of  Him  who  nilet  the  worid,— 
kt  tin  Uess  him  indeed  fer  this  act  of  Ua  bounty ;  butwhik 
lie  an  devoii%  llMakM  ftr  dia  parsond  good^ 
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him  still  mare  for  thote  general  ammgementsi  ficcm  whkh 
the  production  of  that  personal  good,  in  harmony  with  the 
great  eod  which  they  serve,  was  only  a  momentary  devia- 
tioD,— arrangements,  that  have  made  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  and,  in  the  equal  and  umf(»m  order  of  which  he 
may  be  considered  as  exerdsing,  at  every  momdit,  some 
act  of  providendal  bounty,  not  to  a  single  individual  only, 
but  to  thousands  of  our  race,  and  peifaims  to  myriads  of 
myriads  of  rejoicing  creatures. 


Note  G.  p.  122, 

If  external  objects  be  absolutely  incapaUe  of  affecting 
us  in  any  way,  and  if,  therefore,  when  we  seem  to  be  af- 
fected by  them,  it  is  only  by  the  operation  of  the  Ddty, 
who,  on  oocaaon  of  their  presence,  induces  in  us  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  refer  to  things  without  as  thdr  causes ;  the 
existence  of  matter,  I  have  said,  must  be  evidently  use« 
less,  except  as  a  remembrancer  to  the  Deity,  in  what  pard* 
ticular  way,  and  at  what  particular  moment,  he  is  thus  to 
afl^  us.  I  might,  without  any  great  subtlety,  on  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  theoiy ,  have  carried  the  demal  of 
the  use  of  matter  still  farther:  for,  if  it  have  no  direct 
'agency^  how  b  it  to  act,  even  bb  a  remembrancer?  If  it 
be  so  whoUy  destitute  of  power,  as  to  be  inaqpable  of  pro« 
ducing  any  change  like  sensation  or  perception  in  our  minds^' 
why  are  we  to  suppose  it  capaUie  of  producing  fedSngs  of. 
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thoB  0ort  in  a  far  mightier  Spirit?  If  it  be  not  petcoved 
aC  all,  it  is,  with  respect  to  every  other  bong,  as  if  it  did 
not  exist :  and  if  it  can  occasion,  in  any  mind,  a  feeling  that 
oCfaerwise  would  not  have  arisen,  so  as  to  be  to  it  a  remem- 
branoer,  it  cannot  have  that  poweriessness  relatively  to 
mind,  which  is  ascribed  to  it ;  and  may,  therefore,  on  the 
same  principle,  be  the  immediate  cause  of  sensation  in  us, 
fdthout  the  intervening  agency  of  any  other  Being. 


Note  H.  p.  187. 

The  belief,  that  every  thing  which  i)epns  to  exist  must 
have  had  a  cause  of  its  existence^  whidi  has  been  always  con* 
sidered,  as  a  separate  and  peculiar  axiom,  is  only  another 
form  of  the  moie  general  axiom  in  whidi  all  our  notions  of 
causation  are  involved.  We  believe  eveiy  change  to  be  the 
invariahle  result  of  circumstanoes  immediately  prior;  and 
this  bdief  oompidiends  as  mudi  the  great  event  c£  be* 
gnunng  existence,  as  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  existing 
things:  fiur,  when  we  strive  to  think  of  the  world,  as  be- 
giniung'to  exists  we,  in  this  very  conception,  obscure  as  it 
is,  must  have  some  notion  also  o£  that  prior  time,  when  the 
tmiverse  of  which  we  think  had  no  existence ;  and  we  have 
henoe  the  feelingof  a  dhange.  Byaprimaiylawof  our  na- 
ture, it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  considBr  this  change  as 
ifivariably  conjoined  with  aoDie  preceding  circumstance.  But 
with  that  prior  lU/Amigf  which  seems  to  offer  itself  to  our 
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irefaloiiitfaifc  the  socUiB^aditaDeaBMlbt 
tkns  oonBedBd;  hmmma,  i£  nieh.  a  nrnnnnimif  wUeb  it 
iaottt  dmoit  ihwucd  to  mppMCi  frero  pwriHii  A—  iiH 
not  bt  «njf  toid  iar  tke  uamne,  or  m  iqpMi  JHclfy-HiMi 
ir«r)r  mfiiky  of  iriikli  mist,  tm  tlHit  iqyitin«|  hvebe- 
coBie  mmwdkitely  one  miake  Midhhmaowiileaiifc  The 
b^pmung  of  existeiiw  i»  a  ■  phonoawnoBy  JMBatut  fiem 
thoee  j^benomena  wUdi  we  at  present  witness;  and  the 
cause  of  it,  therefore,  if  similar  antecedents  have  for  their 
attendants  similar  consecpieBtSi  must  have  been,  in  like 
manner,  something  diffb«nt  from  the  phencmiena  that  come 
immediatdy  under  our  view.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing, however,  which  was  adequate  to  the  prodiSctaon  of 
ensting  thii^;  and,  fiom  the  naoifest  appearances  of 
order  and  design  in  the  universe,  whiel^- though  infinitely 
greater,  are  still  snalqgous  to  our  own,  we  infer  that  the 
ereatiiig  cause^  prodnetive  of  so  mudi  order,  was  the  will 
of  an  faitdligent  mmd.  IntfaisieaBoniiig,  no  oireilmdCance 
of  axiomatic  fidth  b  itnpiiedi  whidi  is  not  eommon  to  ail 
our  reasomugs,  on  the  toore  fi^squentt  and  obvious  <  pheno- 
mena of  causation ;  and  we  may  therefore  condude,^  that 
the  propositioii,  Evergihmg'  inlidk'  b^ins  io  e^nH  muH 
h&oe  had  a  cause  cf  Hi  exiHrntCj  is  net  itself  an^indepen* 
dedt  axiom,  but  is  reducible  to  thb  more  general  law  of 
thought,  Evenf€ha0ig$  /lat  had  a  causeefik  txitUnoe^in 
icme  circumsiancey  or  eombimaikm  qfcUxmrntiamcefr  taiaie- 
AOehf  prior.  We  beliete  that  it'ttnist  hare  had  a  causey 
fimn  that  necessity  ia  oor  aim'  natuhv  hy  whidi  it  is  uDa> 
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pojuitile  fixp  IMS  to  ooDcciTe  it  wkhout  one.  We  catoot 
coniiiipr  any  cbinge  iji  appesrance^  without  regardiiig  it  as 
Ike.aeqYienca  of  aaiathing  prior;  and  it  amdy  ia  not  woii- 
dnefiil^  tharefioKc^  that  we  cannot  caoomej  without  iome- 
thing  prior,  that  gnatett  of  all  changes^  whidi  comists  in 
the  bcgnmhiig  eristnice  of  a  Worid,  whone  there  wa§  before 
onlj  the  Spirit  that  existed  from  eternity. 


Nor  I.  p.  SSft 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  question  does 
not  idate  to  the  truth  of  iSsnt  Inertia,  as  a  &ct  whkh  we 
befiere,  but  to  our  supposed-  power  of  predicting  this  Cm^ 
independently  of  experience. 

« 

I  repeat  the  eaiKion,  with  the  view  of  obrialing  the  force 
of  any  objeetion  that  may  be  made^  from  misoonceptkm  of 
the  real  olgeetof  doubt  and  inquiry.  The  questions  them* 
selves  are  certainly  very  different^— Whether  the  inertia  be 
a  property  of  mattery--«nd  Whether,  before  experience,  we 
oould  hare  inferred  it  with  perfect  certainty,  by  any  process 
ofreasoning.  The  one  question  rdates  entirely  to  what  takes 
l^aoe  widmut  us;  the  other  to  what  takes  place  within  us. 
It  is  not  ihefady  or  the  physical  property  of  inertia  which 
I  consider  aa  reducible  to  a  particular  law  <^  thought,— 
for  that  would  be.  indeed  to  confound  phenomena,— 4iut 
ouri^/i£^of  thefittt;  a  bdief  that  diffars  aa  essentially  fixan 
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the  inerda  itself,  as  any  other  phenomenon  of  nund  differs 
from  any  other  phenomenon  of  matter.  The  property  of 
the  corporeal  mass,  and  all  the  JbicU  wludi  result  from  it, 
may  be,  or  rather  truly  are,  independent  of  our  notions 
with  respect  to  them.  Thty  are  independent  of  our  mind, 
but  not  so  our  hdxef  itself,  wluch  is  a  phenomenon  purely 
mental,  and  which,  on  the  same  principle  of  analogy  that 
guides  us  in  our  arrangements  of  every  kind,  I  consider  as 
reducible  to  the  same  dass,  with  our  belief  of  tlie  unifor- 
nuty  of  e^-ery  other  phyncal  sequence. 

Even  as  a  mere  fact,  tlie  inertia  is  not  more  truly  hide- 
pendent  of  our  belief  of  it,  than  any  otlicr  fact  in  pliyaos, 
wliich  is  confessed  to  be  beyond  our  power  of  anticipation 
a  priori.  The  solubility  of  a  salt  in  water,  the  approach 
of  a  loadstone  to  a  piece  of  iron,  the  deflagration  of  gun- 
powder,  are  sequences  of  events,  which,  in  die  same  circum- 
stances, we  suppose,  would  continually  take  place,  though 
no  human  observer  were  present ;  but  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  believe,  tliat  we  could  have  pre<hcted  them,  inde- 
pendendy  of  experience ;  and  as  little,  therefore,  does  the 
same  argument  prove,  that,  independently  of  experience^ 
we  could  have  predicted  tlie  inertia  of  the  very  mnas^  of 
which  we  ore  unable  to  predict  the  solulnlity,  the  inflam- 
mability, the  magnetism. 
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Note  K.  p.  271. 

**  Si  eium  corpus  motum  oekritatem  naa  conserraret 
aemper  eandem,  turn  vel  augeri  deberet  vel  diminui  ejus 
oeleritas.  Hoc  autem  casu  ad  quietem  mclinaret,  quod 
quia  nunquam  quietem  coiisequi  potest  {QSL)  aocidere  ne* 
quit.  lUo  casu  vero  ex  quiete  provenisse  censendum  esset, 
quod  asque  foret  absurdum.  Pneterea  si  hoc  corpus  in 
qpatio  infinito  et  vacuo  positum  ooncipiatur,  gusquevia, 
qua  est  ingressum  et  ingredietur,  oonsideretur;  nuDa  est 
ratio,  quare  potius  in  hoc  majorem  minoremye  habeatce* 
leritatem,  quam  in  illo  loc  >,  quocirca  perpetuo  eadem  mo- 
veri  debelnt  edentate.     Q.  £.  D.*" 

Mechanica,  Cap.  Prim.  De  Moiu  m  genere^  Prop.  8. 

The  reference  (62.)  is  to  a  coroUary  of  the  theorem  im- 
mediately preceding,  which  aflirms  the  inertia  of  bodies  nt 
rest,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate  it  on  the  principle  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason. 

The  ooroUary  itself  however,  can  be  understood,  obly 
when  taken  together  with  the  two  preceding  ccHxiUaries 
with  which  it  b  progressively  connected.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  quote  them  in  their  order. 

M  m 
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^  CoroDarium  S. 
Siinili  modfl^  quo  eYuamus  corpus  Bemd  quieiceni  par- 
petuo  ipiieaone  debefe»  nin  a  cauia  exited 
ostendi,  ooqwB,  ^piod  nuncquieedt  absolute,  antdiac  sempe^ 
quoque  quienase^  aJquiiVaa  mti  iptt  fiient  idictum.  Uti 
enim  nulla  eat  latioi  quai^e  potius  ex  hac,  quam  ilia  plagm 
in  euoit  quo  nunc  atat,  locum  penreneriti  ila  oondudendnni 
cat  etiam  in  eo  loco  antea  semper  0QO8dti8s& 

* 

CocoDarium4 

.  Corpus  igitur^  quod  semd  quiesctt,  si  uUa  causa  externa 
in  id  neque  agat,  neque  ^erit,  id  non  solum  in  postoum 
quiesoet  semper,  sed  etiam  ante  perpetuo  quievisse  statuen* 

• 

dumest 

.Condlarium  5« 

Sequitur  ex  hoc,  corpus  semel  absolute  itiottim  in  quie- 
tern  pervenire  nunquam  posse  abi  rdictum.  Nam  si  tan^ 
dem  quiesoeret,  idem  oporteret  antea  quoque  semper  quie- 
visse, quod  est  contra  hypothean*^ 


In  this  way,  in  many  Works,  of  great  mathematical  ex-> 
csllenoe,  but  defective  in  the  spirit  of  general  philoscqphical 
analysis,  we  often  find  that,  by  the  progressive  assump- 
tion, in  corollary  after  corollary,  ij£  some  Uttle  dicumstanoe 
uninduded  in  the  demonstradon  of  the  primary  dieorem, 
the  evidence  of  the  primary  theorem  itself  is  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  Gonduskms,  that  have  perhiqpa  only  a  very  faint 
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analogy  to  the  truth  which  was  demonstrated,  and  that  are 
ndt  less  in  heed  of  proof^  after  the  demonstratim  in  which 
they  are  said  to  be  virtually  included,  than  they  were  b&> 
tare  it. 


NoTB  L.  p.  310. 

The  tendency  to  pass  rajndly  ftom  a  general  observation 
to  a  conclusion  more  genaral  sUlI,  is  the  result,  in  part,  of 
various  other  propensities  of  the  mind,  the  influence  of 
which,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  I  may  perhaps  have  an 
(opportunity  of  developing  in  future  Works*  But,  though 
it  is  an  error  to  which  many  causes  contribute,  it  is  in  an 
especial  manner,  as  I  conceive,  the  result  of  misconception 
of  that  relaticm  of  efficiency,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pre* 
sent  volume. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  rendering  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  my  readers  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  import  of 
that  relation,  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  regarding  Power 
as  any  thing  distinguishable  from  the  phyucal  object  itself^ 
to  which,  in  ccmsequence  of  the  unavoidable  paraphrastic 
farms  of  language^  we  refer  it,  as  if  it  were  something  se- 
pttrafale,  and  rather  iiJierent  in  the  substance,  than  consti- 
tuent of  it  as  al»  object  of  our  thought  In  all  the  changes 
which  Nature  is  unceasingly  exhilnting  to  us,  there  aie  not 
irubetances  «nd  also  powers,  but  substances  only,«-which, 

Mm2 
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in  certain  dtuBtioni,  admit  of  the  dianges,  that  are  deno- 
minated by  us  phenomena^  and' admit  of  these  in  a  manner 
80  uniform^  that  we  ocmoave  ouraelves  justified  in  classing 
them  as  at  all  times  antecedent  and  consequent  in  regular 
order.  As  often^  therefore,  as  the  substances  are  the  same, 
and  their  relatiye  situations  the  same,  we  antidpate  a  corre- 
sponding sameness  of  result  But,  when  the  substances, 
though  similar  in  many  respects,  are  different  in  some  slight 
variety  of  elementary  compoatkm,  or  when  they '  are  the 
same  as  separate  masses,  but  have  their  relative  mtuation 
in  any  respect  Varied,  since  in  these  new  circumstances  we 
have  no  longer  the  same  antecedent,  we  can  no  longer  an- 
ticipate with  perfect  confidence  the  same  result,  but  have 
only  a  presumptive  expectation,  that  is  stronger  or  weaker, 

■ 

as  the  circumstances  of  analogy  are  more  or  less  exactly 
correspondent.  It  is  a  presumption,  indicative  rather  of 
what  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  observation  or 
experiment,  than  of  wliat  we  ought  to  take  for  granted  as 
certain :  and,  till  the  decisive  confirmation  of  experience  be 
given,  we  should  be  aware,  that  it  is  a  presumption  only ; 
-^4hat  the  slightest  difference  of  elementary  compo^tion, 
or  of  the  relative  bearings  of  substances  on  each  other,  may 
be  suflicient  to  render  the  effect  altogether  different ;  and 
that  we  can  be  unerring  pro|diets,  therefore,  only  when  the 
substances  of  which  we  speak  are  the  same  as  were  before 
observed  by  us,  and  the  situations  in  whidi  they  are  sup- 
posed to  recur  are  also  the  same.  It  is  truly  not  more 
wonderful,  that,  in  different  relative  situatioDSi  the  same 
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substances  should  exhilnt  difierent  phenomeDa,  than  that 
substanoito  whkfa  are  themselves  different  sboukl  exhibit 
phenomena  that  are  different:  for  it  is  experience  only, 
which  enables  us  to  anticipate  ather  a  sameness  or  diffe- 
rence of  result  in  any  case ;  and  the  same  experience^  which 
shews  us  that  different  substances  exhilnt  different  pheno- 
mena, shews  us  also,  that  often,  by  a  change  of  mere  rela- 
tive situation,  the  same  divernfying  effect  is  [Nxiduced,  as 
by  a  change  of  the  substances  themselves. 

When  power  or  efficiency,  then,  in  all  the  sequences  of 
phenomena,  is  believed  to  be  nothing  different  from  the 
physical  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves,  an  in- 
quirer, habituated  to  this  just  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  may  be  expected  more  readily  to  confine 
himsdf  to  his  legitimate  object,  and  to  make  the  limits  of 
his  observation  the  limits  also  of  the  general  physical  truths 
which  he  asserts.  But  there  is  not  the  same  reason  to  ex- 
pect this  caution,  where  it  is  supposed,  that,  beside  the  on- 
iecedcTUs  and  comequents  themselves,  there  is  something  to 
be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  name  of  power^  that 
exists  as  truly  as  those  substances  exist,  and  is  permanent  as 
they  are  permanent  When  A  and  B,  as  anteced^its,  exist- 
ing together  in  certain  circumstances,  have  for  their  conse- 
quent C,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that,  in  other  dr- 
Gumstances,  they  may  be  followed,  not  by  C,  but  bjX;  be- 
cause the  power  in  A  and  B  of  producing  C  is  only  a  name 
ftr  A  and  B  themsdves,  m  ihejKuHadar  circumttamce$  in 
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irliidi  C  is  cxmsequeiit,  and  is  nothiiig,  when  these  jMurticii- 
kr  drcumsUnccs  have  ceased.  But,  if  the  pcmer  weie 
suppcMed  to  b.^  something  different  fiom  A  and  B,  residing 
in  them  or  inherent  in  them  in  any  way,  sonie  diflkul^ 
might  vary  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  felt,  in  oonoaving 
what  is  become  of  this  power,  when  there  is  dther  no  effect 
produced,  or  an  effect  altogether  different  In  the  new 
circumstances,  for  example,  in  which  A  and  B  produce  X, 
an  inquirer,  who  believes  power  to  be  different  from  the 
antecedents  themselves,  must  be  a  little  puzzled  in  conjectiur- 
ing  what  is  become  of  the  power  that  was  inherent  in  them  of - 
producing  C,  and  when  they  produce  C,  in  striving  in  like 
manner  to  conceive  what  is  become  of  the  power  of  pro* 
dudng  X.  In  short,  when  power  is  supposed  to  be  itself 
something  real  and  different  from  the  physical  antecedent, 
but  inherent  in  it,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  be  b&. 
heved  to  be  wherever  the  substance  is  in  which  it  is  sup-i 
posed  to  be  inherent,  and  that  hence,  »nce  it  is  present  in 
all  circumstances,  and  its  very  essence  is  to  be  effective, 
what  is  phyacally  true  of  a  substance,  in  certain  circum- 
stances observed,  should  be  considered  as  equally  true  of  it 
in  all  circumstances. 

Such,  in  its  tendency  to  carry  beyond  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances  of  past  observation  the  belief  of  the  power  which 
the  objects  around  us  in  those  limited  circumstances  have 
devdoped,  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  influences  of  that  dis- 
tinction of  EfSdent  and  Phydcal  Causes,  in  whidi  philosor 
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phers  have  to  umver8a]ly,-and  yet,  as  I  ooocrive,  with  so 
rery  little  reaaan,  acquiesced.  Though  it  seems  abundant- 
ly evident,  on  reflection,  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
D)oie  in  nature  than  the  substances  which  exist  in  nature, 
«i|d  that  the  powers,  properties,  quahties,  of  substances,  by 
nhatevet  variety  of  phrase  denoted,  must  either  be  those 
aubstanoes  themselves  or  notUng,  even  the  very  simple 
analyas,  which  this  alight  reflection  implies,  has  not  been 
Inade ;  and  the  mere  relation  of  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, to  which,  in  our  belief  of  its  invaxiableness,  we  give 
the  name  of  Effidency,  has  been  itself  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
^entity,  distinct  fvom  the  gross  phyacal  substance  in  whidi 
it  is  supposed  to  bie  mysteriously  embodied.  With  this 
yiew,  then,  of  the  distinct  entity  of  power,  «noe  it  is  not 
easy  to  imi^gine  it  tp  be  annilnlated  aqd  created  agi|in  firom 
moment  to  moment,  or  to  be  less  operative  in  circumstances 
unobserved,  than  in  drcumstances  observed,  the  error  to 
which  I  have  alluded  seems  scarcely  avoidable.  If  the 
great  orbs  of  the  planets  tend  toward  the  sun  and  to- 
ward ^ach  other,  because  there  is  in  them  a  power  of  gnu 
citation,  whidi  is  something  more  than  the  masaes  tfaem-^ 
selves,  thb  gravitating  power ^  if  it  be  not  absolutdy  anm» 
hilated|  must  be  conceived  to  be  wherever  the  maoacs  are: 
and  if,  therefore,  after  a  wide  induction^  we  were  to  assert, 
that  matter  is  in  all  ctrcumstamces  reciprocally  attracted 
and  attractive,  we  should  conceive  ourselves  justified  ill 
this  universal  propositioB,  by  the  universality  of  the  gravi* 
fating  power  that  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  nasMS 
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and  thdr  dements.  Yet,  in  this  Tciy  prapcMit]Gii,~a9  the 
jf  oompresabili^,  elasticity,  and  all  the  other 
indicative  of  repulsion  shew, — we  should  asseit 
what  is  absdutel J  fiilse ;  since  the  particles  of  matter,  in 
certain  drcumstanoes,  tend  from  each  other,  as  truly  as  in 
certain  other  circumstances  they  have  a  tendency  toward 
•each  other. 

All  the  causes  in  Nature,  wliether  spritual  or  material, 
.as  I  have  shewn  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  vdume,  are  fbjr 
flical  Causes,— the  antecedents  of  the  consequents  of  which 
we  speak  under  tlie  name  of  Effects  as  often  as  we  nvish 
to  express  not  the  mere  sequence  as  a  single  fieKrt,  but  our 
belief  of  the  uniformity  of  that  constant  order  of  sequence ; 
and  the  causes  which  we  term  Efficient  are  either  the  very 
causes  previously  termed  by  us  Physical,  or  they  are  other 
physical  substances  more  proximately  antecedent.  A  cause 
must  be  a  substance,  and  a  substance  antecedent  in  particu^ 
lar  drcumstanoes  to  the  change  of  which  we  speak.  What- 
ever redundant  phrases  we  may  think  ourselves  au- 
thorised by  the  accredited  tautology  of  philosophers  to  em- 
ploy, there  is  no  pripdplc  of  causation  in  a  cause,  more 
than  there  is  a  principle  of  being  an  effect  in  an  effect,  a 
masaness  in  a  mass,  or  an  elementariness  m  an  atonk 
These  are  only  abstract  words,  expressive  of  the  mere  ex^ 
istence  of  causes,  effects,  masses,  atoms,— not  of  any  thii^ 
different  from  causes,  effects,  masses,  atoms.  There  are 
substances,  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  exhibit  certain 
changes,  or  are  antecedents  of  certain  changes  in  other  sub- 
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stances ;  and  we  give  them  the  names  of  Effects  and 
Causes,  for  this  very  reason  alone,  that  such  changes  are 
uniformly  consequent,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
give  those  namea^ 

That  the  belief  of  Effidenc^,  as  something  distinct  in  it- 
self, which,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  absolutely  annihila- 
ted, must  be  considered  as  still  subsisting  in  the  objects 
around  us  in  the  ^tuadons  in  which  we  have  not  had  an 
oppcMtunity  of  observing  them,  should  lead  us  to  extend  the. 
application  of  a  general  physical  truth,  finom  drcumstanoes 
whidi  we  know  to  circumstances  which  we  do  not  know, 
seems  then  a  very  natural  effect  of  this  primary  error :  and 
the  injurious  tendency  of  this  error,  so  universal  in  its  ex- 
tent, both  as  to  the  minds  on  which  it  operates,  and  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  relates,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  a  circumstance,  which  the  inconsidenite  worship- 
pers of  great  names,  and  even  many  of  the  wisest  of  the 
admirers  of  the  wise,  who  judge  before  they  offer  their 
jsager  homage,  would  regard  as  Uttle  Ukdy  to  favour  any 
false  tviews  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  physical  investiga** 
t]on» 

This  drcumstance  is  the  undistinguishing  veneration, 
with  which  jdiilosophers  have  continued  to  receive  the 
whicde  physical  logic  of  the  Nonpum  Orgammy  as  if  its  prin- 
ciples were  in  every  respect  the  justest  that  could  be  laid 
down,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  human  imder^ 
ftanding,  and  the  nature  of  the  Umver8^--a  veneratioii 
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that  cannot  be  too  great,  when  we  think  only  of  the  migfatjF ' 
intellect,  which,  in  an  age  when  Icgic  had  so  Utile  affinity 
to  reason  as  to  be  unworthy  in  evary  respect  of  its  noUe 
e^mology,  was  capable  of  concn^ving  a<id  accomplishing 
auch  a  plan  of  legislation,  for  all  who  were  afterwards  to 
dare  to  meditate  on  any  one  of  the  glorious  things  of  Nar 
ture  in  thi|t  world  of  marvels  and  glories  in  which  we  ne 
placed ; — but  that  may  yet  be  more  than  ia  due^  when 
we  think,  not  of  the  Lawgiver,  but  of  the  System  it- 
adf,  yrrbidk  he  bequeathed  as  a  perpetual  code  for  the  d]-» 
section  of  inquirers  in  every  age-  If  the  personal  merit  of 
the  individual  were  alone  to  be  considered,  veneration 
would  scarcely  be  a  word  sufi^dently  strong,  for  expressing 
that  mixed  sentiment  of  wonder  and  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, which  the  very  name  of  Lord  Bacon  must  excite  in 
every  ^lind,  that  is  capable  of  appreciating  a  genius,  as 
rich  in  the  variety  of  its  exoell^ice,  as  it  was  transcendent 
in  each  separate  endowment 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  time  at  which  liis . 
admirable  Works  were  given  to  the  World,  though  not  the 
best  for  rendering  them  faultless,  was  singularly  fortunate 
for  th^  reputati(m.  A  great  revolution  in  science  was  al- 
ready preparing,  and  in  one  of  the  noUest  departments  of 
it,  which  r^ards  the  philoso[Ay  <^  the  heavenly  bodies, 
had  already  begun,  with  a  splendid  success,  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  spread  its  light  downward,  to  the  inquirer^ 
whose  search  was  limited  to  the  surface  of  oiur  globe.     TI^ 
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habitual  de&^noe  of  the  nund  to  andoit  authoiri^  had 
been  shaken,  not  lightly,  nor  in  opinions  of  faint  and  par* 
tial  interest,  but,  with  almost  oonvulsiTe  force,  in  feelings 
which  were  the  liveliest  of  every  mind,  and  whicfaf  from 
their  wide  relation  to  truths  and  errors  of  every  sort,  had 
consecrated  in  some  degree  almost  all  the  prejudices,  which 
for  many  centuries  had  been  retarding  inquiry.  New 
worlds  had  been  opened  to  adventure :  commerce  was  ex* 
tending  itself;  and  width  and  freedom,  and  the  desire  of 
am|der  information  which  wealth  and  freedom  produce,  were 
spreading  with  it  Above  all,  the  Art  of  Printing,  whidi 
afforded  means  of  ready  and  accurate  communication  of  dis- 
coveries tram  kingdom  to  kingdom,  was  presenting  not 
merely  accessions  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  fiidlity  of  the 
communication  itself,  m  new  object  to  the  amintion  of  men 
c{  science.  The  inder  glory,  whidi  every  observation  and 
experiment,  that  afforded  a  striking  result,  could  not  fail 
to  obtain  from  the  multitude  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 
discovery,  by  the  medium  of  this  happiest  of  arts,  became 
easily  acces^ble,  tended  necessarily  of  itself  to  quicken  the 
zeal  of  observers  and  experim^iters  ;  but  it  operated,  per- 
haps, as  powerfully  and  as  beneficially  for  science,  in  the 
way  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  by  dianging  one  modi- 
fication <^  ambition  itself  for  another.  It  truly  gave  the 
pasaon,  as  I  have  said,  a  new  object  When  inquirers  were 
thinly  scattered  over  the  wide  surfixse  of  Europe,  with  little 
intercourse  of  distant  mind  with  mind,  it  was  a  very  natu- 
jral  effect  of  this  state,  that  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  some 
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property  of  a  substance  unsuspected  before,  should  choose 
often  to  wrap  himseli'  up  in  mysterious  selfiimportanoe,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  marvellous  secret,  whidi  he  was  only  to  hint 
oocasicmally,  and  not  reveal ;  rather  than,  for  the  sake  of  a 
very  scanty  celebrity,  which  he  could  have  little  opportuni- 
ty  of  luwwii^  and  enjoymg,  to  run  the  risk  of  ccmununica. 
ting  his  whole  treasure,  which  might  be  plundered  fixnn 
him,  without  any  power  on  his  part  of  reclaiming  it  as  his 
own.  All  then  was  £ivourahle  to^a  sort  of  enigmatical 
obscurity ;  and  all  was  enigmatical  obscurity.  But,  when 
the  Art  a£  Printing  filled  the  date  and  the  property  of 
every  discovery,  and  at  once  spread  glory  wider,  and 
Ixought  it  back  more  fully  to  him  who  had  deserved  it, 
it  was  equally  natural,  that  mystery  should  vanish,  before 
the  love  of  that  which  was  felt  to  bcbof  far  greater  value,— « 
that  there  should  hence  be  a  closer  and  more  frequent,  and 
more  extensive  concert  of  inquirer  with  inquirer,— -that 
new  observations  and  experiments,  therefcve,  should  be 
made, — that,  with  the  new  accessions  which  were  thus  ob- 
tained to  sdence,  the  value  of  observation  and  experiment 
should  be  more  and  more  felt,^-and  that  even  though  Ba* 
CON  had  not  existed,  the  very  Societies  that  amittdered 
themselves  as  followers  only  of  the  plans  which  he  had 
pointed  out,  but  that  wm  truly  following  still  more  the 
impulse  of  the  Age  whidi  wa9  principally  the  result  of 
other  causes,  mig^t  have  been  instituted  with  the  same 
wews,  and  borne  as  dose  a  resemblance  to  <<  Solomon'^ 
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House,*  9B  when  <<  tl^  new  Atlantis*  had  been  diligent* 
ly  studied  by  every  member  of  the  Association. 

How  far  this  would,  or  would  not,  have  been  the  case^ 
it  is  impossiUe  for  us  now  to  say  with  confidence.  But 
this,  at  kast,  we  may  say,  to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Ma»« 
ter ;  that,  powerful  as  the  circumstances  might  be,  whick 
were  only  beginning  to  urge  forward  more  sluggish  minds, 
his  mind  was  still  in  advance  of  them.  The  waters,  in- 
deed, were  rising ;  and  the  swell,  which  was  covering  the 
waste  of  sands  bdund,  was  producing  also  new  currents  in 
the  deqier  flood.  But  he  was  not  amon^  the  common  row- 
ers, whose  skifls  or  galleys  the  current  was  carrying  onward  t 
he  iqspeared  in  their  firont,  like  some  skilful  and  oommandU 
ing  pilot,  who,  though  the  swdl  was  new,  was  yet  ■>  well 
acquainted  with  the  diannd  and  with  the  banks  and  rodcs, 
that  he  could  measure  them  with  the  increasing  depth  of 
the  stream,  and  determine  where  it  would  now  be  safe  to 
venture,  and  where  the  shoals  mig^t  still  be  dangerous; 
and  could  f<xesee  and  predict  the  very  points  o£  the  course 
at  wMcfa  new  badcward  eddies  might  be  expected,  finom  the' 
resistance  which  higher  points  of  land  than  the  stream  had 
ever  reached  before,  mij^t  give  to  its  onward  waters. 

It  was  not  the  less,  however,  as  I  have  said,  in  drcunw 
stances  the  most  fiivourable  finr  his  reputali<m,  that  Bacov 
communicated  to  the  woriid  his  enlightened  views  of  science^ 
and  of  the  mode  in  wbidi  it  mi^t  be  cultivated  with 
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surest  prospect  of  siieoess.  The  results  of  observiiticm  and 
experiment,  as  they  are  the  best  confuters  of  andent  er- 
lor,  are  also  the  best  demonstrators  of  the  vahie  of  obser- 
vntion  and  experiment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
ki  the  drcumstanoes  of  Europe,  at  that  period,  these  re- 
sults must  hitve  been  multi}died  very  nqpidly,  and  have 
affinrded,  aooorcUnj^y,  finom  year  to  year,  still  clearer  and 
dearer  demonstrations  of  the  absurdity  of  every  sys- 
tem that  was  not  founded  cm  them,  and  therefore  of  ihax 
cfwn  primary  and  essential  importance,  for  the  improvement 
of  i^iilosophy.  At  this  au8]ncious  time,  when  the  dawn 
was  already  more  than  twilight,  and  when  day  was  soon  to 
spread  itself  over  the  sky,  the  Works  of  Bacon  i^peared,— 
Works,  unquestionably,  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that 
have  ever  thrown  glory  on  our  intellectual  nature,— impres- 
,  sive  often  by  the  soundness  of  their  views,— still  more  im«^ 
pressive,  perhaps,  by  the  bold  and  original  imageiy,  in 
which  he  loved  to  embody  his  speculations  even  cm  subjects 
the  most  abstract,  and  which,  unphilosophic  and  unfiiend«> 
ly  to  accuracy  of  thought,  as  language  so  figurative  may 
now  seem,  was  far  better  suited  to  attract  interest,  in  that 
age,  than  a  style  a£  greater  mmplidty  and  precision.  It  i^ 
possible,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  the  many  circumstan- 
ces which  I  have  stated  as  favourable  at  once  to  the  difiii- 
Am  of  knowledge  and  to  a  spirit  of  more  daring  search, 
that  the  better  physks  whidi  ^followed  might  have  been, 
without  the  previous  formal  didactic  expresflion,  in  a  bettei? 
hgtCf  of  the  princi[d€s  that  should  guide  inquiry.    But  tb» 
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better  logic  was  at  least  the  precursor  in  time  of  the  increa- 
sing  zeal  and  activity  with  which  experimental  science  was 
speedily  cultivated :  and  as,  where  many  causes  concur,  the 
separate  influence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  and  one 
presents  itself  prominently  to  view,  the  mind  is  apt  to 
pass  silently  over  the  others,  in  its  iieference  of  the  nuxed 
effect  to  this^  one  prominent  cause,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  industrious  observers  and  experimenters  who  fol- 
lowed Bacon,  should  oflen  have  ascribed  to  him  effects, 
which  were  rather  subsequent  to  his  Works  thun  flowed 
from  them ;  and  that,  when  his  reputation  as  the  founder 
of  Experimaital  Science  had  been  thus  estabKAed  by 
common  consent,  there  should  be  transmitted,  together 
with  the  admiration  which  was  justly  due  to  him, « tenden- 
cy of  each  successive  race  of  hereditary  admirers,  to  ascribe 
to  him,  as  if  they  were  truly  his  own,  those  juster  notions 
of  the  objects  and  nature  of  physical  inquiry,  which  the 
progress  of  phyacal  inquiry  itself  had  evolved. 

In  this  way,  as  I  conceive,  what  philosc^hers  now  pro- 
fess to  regard  as  their  ultimate  object  of  search,  in  the  In- 
ductive Science  of  whidi  they  give  the  glory  to  Bacon,  is 
not  exactly  the  ultimate  object  which  Bacon  himself  had 
in  view.  The  notions  which  now  prevail,  or  at  least  the 
notions  which  are  now  professed,  of  the  limits  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  inquiring  mind  in  its  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
IfLWB  of  the  Universe,  darkened  as  these  notions  are  by  false 
conceptions  of  the  real  import  of  the  rehidon  of  Cause  and 
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Effect,  are  yet  more  humUe  in  the  -expresskm,  and  tliere- 
f€xre  verbally  less  remote  firom  truth,  than  those  which  are 
delivered  in  the  original  system  with  which  the  philosophers 
who  use  them  suppose  them  to  correspond.  The  varieties 
of  that  *'  efficiency^  of  which  they  are  in  the  habit  o£ 
speaking,  are  indeed,  in  their  relation  to  the  various  jdieno- 
mena  of  Nature,  very  like  the  **  forms^  of  which  Bacon 
npeaks :  but  there  is  this  difference,  in  language  at  leaist, 
whatevef  httle  diffisrence  there  may  perhaps  be  in  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  the  language,  that  the  efficiency  is  acknow- 
ledged by  modem  Philosojdiers  to  be  in  every  case  beycmd 
our  power  of  discovery ;  while  the  Master  whom  they  pro- 
fess implicitly  to  follow,  seems  to  deride  ^'  the  received  and 
inveterale  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is  not  compe- 
tent to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences,^  and 
asserts,  that  *^  the  invention  of  forms  is  of  all  other  parts  of 
knowledge  the  worthiest  to  be  sought.^ 

The  evil,  then,  which  I  have  supposed  to  flow  from  the 
mere  distinction  that  is  made  of  efficiency  from  the  physi- 
cal cause,  must  flow  equally,  or  still  more,  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Bacon  as  to  the  Essential  Forms,  on  which  he  be- 
heved  all  the  changes  of  things  to  depend,  and  the  inven- 
tion or  discovery  of  which  he  regarded  as  the  worthiest  ob- 
ject of  the  mind.  Both  doctrines  produce  or  favour  a  ten- 
dency to  the  too  extensive  apjdication  of  a  general  truth ; 
the  chief  difference  being,  that  the  one  leads  to  thb  species 
of  error,  more  especially  with  respect  to  new  situataon^ 
of  the   same  substances,  and  the  other  more  especial- 
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hf  to  n^w  substances  in  a  similar  situation.  In  belie^ 
ving  power  or  efficiency  to  be  something  which  exists 
in  a  substance,  we  are  very  naturally  led,  as  I  hare 
shown,  to  suppose  the  power  to  exist  .wherever  the  sub- 
stance exists,  in  circumstances  unobserved,  as  much  as  in 
nrcumstahces  observed  :  in  believing  that  all  tl^e  changes 
in  Nature  depend  on  certain  ^^  forms^  or  conditions,  conii«^ 
mon  to  all  the  substances  which  exhibit  these  phenomena, 
(^^  diffhrcntias  veras^  9ive  ntUuras  mUuranieSf  siveJbnUs 
emanaiionii^*)  conditions^  which  we  have  only  to  superin- 
duce in  other  substances,  to  be  certain  of  evolving  frooL 
them  also  similar  phenoitiena,  we  take  for  granted,  in  this: 
rash  bdief,  that  what  is  true  of  many  substances  in  certain 
circumstances,  must  be  true  of  all  substances  in  these  cir- 
cuih^tances.  The^orm,  to  use  Bacon'^s  phrase,  may  be 
truly  ajbrmf  with  respect  to  all  the  bodies  examined  by 
us ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  have  found,  in  a  thousand 
bodies^  that,  when  a  certain  change  was  produced  in  them, 
they  exliibited  afterwards  another  appearance  in  uniform, 
and  immediate  sequence,  and,  as  immediately  and  uniform-, 
ly,  ceased  to  exhibit  this  appearance,  when  the  former  cqn-; 
dition  was  removed :  yet,  after  a  thousand  trials  of  a  thou- 
sand substances,  widiout  a  single  failure  of  the  analogous 
effect,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  next  substance,  in  which 
we  are  to  succeed  in  producing  the  same  oonditicm,  will 
exhibit  afterwards  the  same  result ;  and  it  may  happen, 
that,  in  it,  that  very  phenomenon,  which  has  nc\'er  been 
known  by  us  to  be  exliibited  by  any  other  body  without . 

Nn 
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that  antecedent  bohdition,  may  be  the  result  of  other  dor- 
eumstafioes,  which  in  every  other  body,  before  observed  faj 
xks,  were  poweriess  to  produce  it 

It  b  this  mistake  as  to  the  universality  of  certain  forms 
or  essential  principles,  coRe^Kxiding  with  all  the  variety 
of  dianges  in  the  phenomena  o£  the  Univeirse,  and  netes- 
sarily  similar  wherever  the  dianges  are  similar,*^— a  mistake 
which  was  very  naturaUy  accompanied  with  the  belief,  that, 
by  the  communication  of  the  supposed  form,  any  property 
might  be  superinduced  on  any  substance,— that  appears  to 
me  to  constitute  the  great  error  of  Lord  Bacok'^s  general 
view  of  phyacal  science,  and  to  have  been  that  which  se- 
duced him  into  some  of  those  extravagant  anticipations  of 
an  almost  unlimited  emjnre  of  man  over  nature,  in  which 
his  magnificent  fancy  delighted  to  indulge.  That  all  phi- 
losophy must  begin  in  observaticm ; — that  from  the  obser- 
vation of  many  particulars,  we  may  rise  to  general  pro- 
pontions,  (aanomaia)j  expressive  of  their  circumstances 
of  agreement;— and  that  these  general  truths  are  again  ap. 
phcaUe  in  our  reasonings  downward  to  the  whole  number 
of  particulars  comprehended  in  them;-*fdl  this  is  sound 
jdiilosophy,  and  in  many  of  the  aphorisms  of  the  First  Book 
cS  the  Novum  Organum,  is  stated  by  the  great  lo^cian  in 
language  as  fimdble  as  the  doctrine  itself  b  physically  just 
But  whoi,  from  the  mere  ^*  Interpretation  of  Natiue,^  he 
passes,  in  the  Second  Book,  to  that  sovereignty,  (Regfwm 
Aomtm^^i  which  he  supposes  the  Inductive  System  practical^ 
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Fjrtoconfer,  hedi^  not  seem  to  be  aware,  ai  the  laiore  specu^ 
lative  apIuMTisms  might  have  kd  US  to  expect,  that  it  is  only  to 
the  very  particulars  before  oomprehendcd  in^ior  observatioD, 
—that  is  to  say,  to  the  very  substances  befok^  pbserved,  m 
the  very  circumstances  before  observed^-^hat  we  can  with 
confidence  apply  the  general  axiom ;  and  that  we  cannot 
therefore  convert  any  axiom,  however  general,  into  an  uni« 
versal  axiom,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  an  univer- 
sal  or  essential  ^/&m,  because  we  never  can  be  sure  that  an 
untried  substance,  with  the  same  conditions  supierinducedi 
and  in  circumstances  the  most  exactly  similar  to  those  in 
whidi  other  substances  have  been  tried  by  Us,  will  exhibk 
a  result  like  that  which  they  exhibited* 

To  thosewhohaveadear  notion  of  the  rdation  of  Cause 
and  Efiect,  it  maj  be  almost  superfluous  to  repeat,  that 
there  lire  no  *^  forms,^  in  the  wide  sense  which  Lord  Bacoh 
gives  to  that  word,  as  one  common  operative  princijde  of  all 
changes  that  are  exactly  amilar.  The  powers,  properties^ 
qualities,  of  a  substance,  do  not  depend  on  any  thing  m  a 
substance.  They  are  truly  the  substance  itadf,  oonsi^fered 
in  relation  to  certun  other  substances,  and  notfaiBg  more. 
A  number  of  substances  may  agree  in  one  respect,  that  they 
are  all  antecedents  of  a  amiiar  change  in  some  other  sub* 
stance:  but  it  does  not  therefbie  foUow,  that  Aeywre  to 
have  any  other  agreement  than  in  that  very  consaqpsent 
diange  itself.  We  never  therefore,  can  anive  at  any  tinng 
which  is  so  truly  commensurable  or  oo-extenerre  inA  ar' ' 
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species  of  chabge,  that,  wherever  it  is,  a  certain  change 
may  be  expected  in  every  substance ;  for  what  we  hav€ 
found  to  be  true  of  a  thousand  substances  in  a  certain  situa- 
tion, may,  fts  I  before  said,  be  found  to  be  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  next  substance  which  we  place  in  a  situation 
the  most  exactly  similar^ 

'  If  I  were  to  endeavour  to  shew  the  radical  errcM*  of  Ba<« 
t'ON'^s  system,  and  its  diflference  from  that  simple  view  of 
nature  whidi  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  just  view  of  it, 
I  could  not  select  an  example  more  striking  than  he  has 
himself  offered,  in  the  inquiry  which  he  has  recommended 
and  begun  into  the  Jbrm  of  gravity.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  inquiry  of  the  same  kind,  he  proceeds  on  the  belief, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  common  circumstance  in  which 
phenomena,  merely  as  phenomena,  agree,  there  must  be 
Bcmie  other  common  circumstance  from  which  that  com« 
mon  circumstance  itself  is  uniformly  derived;  so  truly 
co-extensive  with  it,  that  wherever  it  is,  the  other  is,  and 
wherever  it  is  not,  the  other  is  not.  All  the  ^^  Compari- 
sons^ and  ^^  Exdufflons,^  however,  which  all  the  followers 
of  Lord  Bacon  could  for  ages  propose  and  execute,  with 
the  nicest  attention  to  the  infinitesimal  distinctions  of  ^^  In- 
stances^ which  the  Novum  Organum  has  pointed  out,  would 
be  insufiSdent  to  produce  a  Jbrm  of  that  mere  tendency  to 
redprocal  approach,  which  we  term  Gravitation,  in  masses 
or  their  elementary  atoms :  and  the  reascm  of  the  impossi- 
Jnlity  of  finding  such  a  Forni)  is,  that  there  is  truly  no  Form 
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or  general  'drcumstJEUiee  of  agreement,  but  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  simple  fact  itself.  The  planets  tend  to  the 
sun; — the  bodies  on  our  Earth  tend  to  its  center; — a  stone, 
a  piece  of  gold,  a  feather,  the  air,  what  we  term  heavjr  and* 
and  what  we  term  light,  all  press  in  some  measure  on  the* 
masses  below  them.  In  this  one  respect  they  agree ;  but 
this  one  respect  may  be  the  only  one  in  which  they  agree ;. 
and  if  we  were  to  strive  to  think  of  some  principle,  from 
which  they  derived,  and  with  the  continuance  of  whidb 
alone  they  continued  to  exhibit,  their  gravitating  tendency, 
we  might  indeed  give  a  new  form  of  words  to  the  simple 
fact  of  the  reciprocal  tendency  of  bodies  to  each  other,  but 
we  could  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  in  new  words  the 
very  observation  which  we  had  previously  mada 

'  The  common  circumstance  of  all  gravitating  substances 
is  that  they  gravitate ;  to  say  that  they  gravitate  because 
they  have  a  gravitating  power,  or  a  principle  of  gravitation^ 
IS  not  to  give  a  reason, but  to  stateafact)  and  tlie  ^^  form,^ 
if  that  word  is  stiU  to  be  retained,  is  TH>thing  more  than  the 

• 

simple  tendency  itself,  which  the  common  dicumstance  of 
gravitation  shews.  The  real  object  of  every  sage  physical 
inquiry,  whatever  the  phenomena  may  be  that  have  engaged 
the  attention,  is  to  ascertain  what  changes  are  exhibited  by 
substances,  and  what  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
^ehanges  talo  place.  For  directing  us,  howevo*,  to  particu- 
lar observations  and  experiments,  we  avidl  Ourselves  of  the 
great  principle  of  analogy ;  but,  though  it  is  our  great  di- 
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lector,  we  must.not  xelyoQ  it^on  thatfcoount,  as  if  it  wet6 
aqpaUe,  even  after  the  widest  induction,  of  making  us  ac^ 
^uainted  with  the  *^  essential  difj^reiices"^  of  thingg.  The 
leaemblaiioeB  in  other  respects,  which  we  frequently  disoo^ 
tcr  in  the  antecedents  of  siniilar  ooasequents,  may  indeed 
jusdfy  a  pre&mnptioni  that  other  substance^  in  wjl^iph  the 
same  resemUances  are  fixmd,  will  also  he  found  to.be  pco* 
ducdve  of  the  same  chanj^;  but  they  never  can  afifacd  us 
more  than  a  presumption,  which  may  or  may  not  b&ycri* 
fied  by  subsequent  observation.  Ah  implicit  follower  of 
Lord  Bacok  may  hope  to  become  a  master  of  the  forms 
of  qualities,  and  thus  to  be  aUe  to  superinduce  them  at 
pleasure  on  any  subt^tanoe ;  a  believer  in  efficiency^  as  an 
operating  jMindide  inherent  in  a  particular  antecedent,  may 
trust,  that  in  whatev^  new  circumstances  the  antecedent 
can  be  placed  by  him,  he  will  be  aUe  to  produce  with  it 
the  eflfect  which  he  produced  before ;  but  he  who  has  juster 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  Cause  and  Effect,  will  never 
venture  on  so  proud  an  anticipati(Hi :  he  will  consider  every 
physical  truth  to  be  in  practice  strictly  applicable  c»ly  to 
the  substances  before  observed,  in  the  situations  befc^re  oh* 
served,  and  every  thing  beycxid  to  be  only  conjectural; 
though,  in  estimating  the  probalnlity  of  the  conjecture,  he 
will  conceive  it  to  be  greater  or  less,  as  the  circumstances 
of  analogy  are  more  or  fewer,  and  will  permit  them  aooord* 
ingly  to  guide  his  inquiiy,  while  he  refuses  to  pennit  ^le^ 
to  guide  his  belief. 
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Note  M,  p.  384. 

The  taiBtake  of  Dr  Reid,  in  considering  Day  and  Night  as 
one  simple  sequence,  isaninstanoeof  aqpeciesofinaocunuy, 
perhaps  the  most  oonmum  in  the  present  advanced  jstate  of 
sdence,  and  the  least  easy  to  be  prevented,  by  any  rules  which 
philosophic  criticism  can  prescribe,  The  generalizations  of 
language  are  already  made  for  us,  before  we  have  ourselves, 
begun  to  generalize;  and  our  mind  receives  the  abstract 
phrases  without  any  definite  analyas,  almost  as  readily,  as 
it  receives  and  adopts  the  simple  names  of  persons  and 
things.  The  separate  oo-exisdng  phenomena,  and  the  se», 
parate  sequences  of  a  long  succession  of  events,  which  it  has 
been  found  omvenient  to  comprehend  in  a  sin^e  woi€,  are 
hence,  from  the  constant  use  of  that  single  word,  regarded 
by  the  mind  almost  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  they  were 
only  one  phenomenon,  or  one  event :  and  though  it  is  un- 
questionably of  the  greatest  advantage,  to  be  aUe  thus 
briefly  to  express  a  process  which  conmsts  of  many  sequences 
of  phenomena,  the  verbal  abbreviation  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  dangerous  to  our  accuracy  of  reasoning,  by  lead- 
ing us  often  to  consider  as  common  to  all  the  parts  of  a  long 
and  complicated  process,  the  circumstances  which  beloqg 
6nly  to  particular  parts  of  it. 
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The  most  general  form  of  thb  fallacy  in  the  language 
which  we  use,  is  when  we  ascribe  to  the  prior  sequences  of 
a  long  train  that  ultimate  result,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  last  sequence  of  the  order :  but,  even  tliroughout  the 
whole  order,  it  leads  us,  by  a  similar  mixture  and  confu- 
fflon  of  the  parts,  to  suj^se  a  physical  relation  in  many 
cases  where  there  is  none,  and  to  neglect  it,  as  oft^n,  where 
it  truly  is.     There  is  hence  a  cause  of  perpetual  retarda- 
tion to  the  progress  of  science,  existing  in  tlie  circumstances 
of  die  progress  itself;  the  very  refinements  of  language,  to 
which  it  necessarily  gives  rise,  seducing  us  insensibly  into 
an  error  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  as  that  which  is  produced 
more  obviously,  by  the  rude  and  scanty  observations  with 
which  science  begins.     In  both  cases,  though  from  very 
different  causes,  we  pass  frequently  from  the  most  striking' 
phenomena  to  other  strilcing  phenomena,  without  regarding 
the  phenomena  which  intervene ;  because  these  are,  in  the 
one  case,  not  observed  by  us  at  all,  and,  in  the  other  case, 
form  a  forgotten  or  neglected  part  of  tliat  whole,  which  our 
general  term  expresses.     There  is  scarcely  a  single  con- 

• 

troversy,  in  the  history  of  any  one  of  the  departments  of 
physics,  in  which  the  confusion  has  not  in  a  great  measure 
arisen  from  some  very  simple  error  of  this  kind,  by  which 
diat  which  was  true,  of  a  part  of  a  process,  was  false,  when 
asserted  of  a  whole  process :  and  indeed  we  find  the  contest 
to  be  not  unfrequently  an  opposition  of  errors,  rather  tlian 
of  trutli  and  error ;  the  opponents  often  •  agreeing  in  every 
thing  else,  and  differing  only  in  the  parts  ^f  the  process, 
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which  they  have  falsely  oonadered  as  represendng  the 
whole. 

A  halut  of  constant  and  quick  analysis  of  every  complex 
word  which,  we  use,  or  read,  or  hear,  is  in  effect,  to  borrow 
the  very  striking  plurase  which  has  been  applied  to  logic  in 
general,  like  the  acquimticm  by  the  mind  of  a  new  crgan. 
The  generalizations  of  language  are  thus  made  to  answer 
tlie  only  useful  purposes,  fcnr  which  they  were  devised ; 
that  of  condseness,  in  our  own  silent  reflections  and  in  our 
communications  to  others,  and  that  of  an  artificial  menlkiry, 
suggesting  to  us  by  assodation  the  pha[iomena  comprdiend- 
ed  in  them.  To  have  thus  completely  under  our  command 
every  term  of  the  daily  nomenclature  which  we  employ, 
however  slightly  such  a  power  might  be  estimated  by  su- 
perfidal  thinkers,  would  be  indeed  to  have  a  dominion  of 
no  common  kind :  for  it  would  be  to  have  the  mastery  of 
that,  which  subjects  in  some  dqpree  even  the  most  philoso- 
phic understandings,  and  which  enslaves,  and  fetters  with 
innumerable  prejudices,  the  less  discriminating  multitudes 
gf  our  race* 
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